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PKEFACE. 


The former Gazetteer of Ballia was compiled, shortly 
after the formation of the district as a separate adminis- 
trative unit, by the late Mr. D. T, Roberts, I.C.S., and 
Mr. A. Robinson, I.C.S. The former subsequently pro- 
duced his valuable report on the revision of records, from 
which much information has been obtained in compiling 
this volume. Tho revision was first undertaken in part 
by Mr. T. W. Morris, I.C.S., and subsequently by Mr. 
R. Oakden, I.C.S., to whom I am especially indebted 
for his ready help, both in collecting new material and 
in revising the proof. 

AliLAHABAn: ^ 

[ H. R. N. 

November 1907 . ) 
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CHAPTER T. 


General Features. 


The district of Ballia is the easternmost of tlie five which 
constitute the Benares division, and comprises an irregularly 
shaped tract of country extending westwards from the confluence 
of the Ganges and , Ghagra. The former river bounds it on the 
south, separating Ballia from the parganas of Buxar and Arrah in 
the Shahabad district of Bengal; while the latter flows along the 
northern and eastern borders, the country beyond it including 
the Salempur pargana of Gorakhpur and Sewan and Chapra of 
’ the Bengal district of Saran. On the west the boundary is for 
the most part artificial, the most important exception being the 
Sarju river for sev^eral miles of its course. To the north Ballia 
marches with the Muhammadabad and Sagri tahsils of Azamgarh ; 
and to the south with the Muhammadabad tahsil of the Ghazipur 
district. The geographical limits arc the parallels of 25° 33' and 
26° 11' north latitude and 83° 38' and 84° 39' east longitude. 
The extreme length of the district from cast to west is about 63 
miles, and the greatest breadth from north to south some 42 miles. 
The district does not extend to the actual confluence of the two 
great rivers, but stops at the boundary of Shitab Diara, a mahal 
of Shahabad in Bengal. The total area is a varial)lo quantity, to 
a greater extent indeed than in any other distj-ict of the United 
Provinces. This is due to the erratic action of tlic Ganges and 
Ghagra, which are apt to vary their channels from year to year in a 
most remarkable fashion. The net result is, however, fairly con- 
stant, if the average of a series of years be taken ; for loss in one place 
is generally compensated by gain in another direction. In 1906 
the whole area was 793,623 acre’s or 1,240 square miles. Accord- 
ing to the returns of the last survey the total was 792,151 acres, 
but by 1901 this had risen to 800,124 acres, since which time 
there has been a slight decline, the average for the five years 
ptfior to 1906 being 797,708 acres. Earlier figures are not 
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available, owing to the frequent interchange of territory with the 
neighbouring districts. The variations are confined to a few 
parganas only, and are most noticeable in Doaba, Ballia, and 
Kharid. 

In its general aspect the district is a level plain without 
any hills or natural eminence, the only variations being caused by 
the high banks of the great rivers and the gentle slope from 
the central watershed towards the Ganges, Ghagra and Sarju. 
Here and there are to be found depressions of varying depth and 
extent, in which the surface drainage of the interior collects, prior 
to its despatch by small streams and channels into the main 
systems of the rivers. The only two natural divisions are those 
of the interior uplands, which consist of comparativejy old forma- 
tions of alluvial deposit, and the riverain alluvium, which is con- 
stantly liable to change, the greater part of it being inundated 
during the rains, when the great rivers arc apt to change their 
course and produce the most remarkable alterations in the bound- 
ary and physical conformation of this portion of the district, 

In point of area the two divisions are approximately equal. 
The uplands have an average height of some 210 feet above the 
sea level, and comprise the western half of the district, embracing 
the whole of the Bhadaon, Lakhnosar and Kopachit parganas, 
most of Sikandarpur, the interior portion of Garha, and a narrow 
strip of land extending eastwards into Kharid and Ballia. Hero 
the boundary is marked roughly on the south by the line of 
railway as far as Sahatwar, from a short distance beyond 
which the gradually shelving promontory of old alluvium 
terminates, bending backwards in a direction generally parallel 
to that of the Ghagra, close to the town of Bansdih, from 
which place it curves w’estwards and then north to Maniar. The 
latter town stands on the bank of the Ghagra, which is here fixed 
by a large reef of kankar. There is a second ridge of the same 
nature twelve miles further up atQutbganj, but between these two 
spots the bed widens out into an extensive alluvial tract, the edge 
of the uplands receding several miles to the south. Beyond 
Qutbgauj there is another stretch of low alluvial land, continuing 
as fur as Bilthra, where the high bank once again touches the 
river. On the south-west the uplands terminate in the valley of 
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the Sarju, which has a deep channel of no great width. In tho 
interior tho level is only broken by scattered depressions and the 
ill-defined linos of drainage, of which further mention will bo 
made later. The soil is for tho most part a light loam with a 
considerable admixture of sand, very similar to that prevailing 
in tho north of Azamgarh, where it is known as hahundar* 

On tho higher ridges the proportion of sand increases, and the 
land becomes very light, though not unfertile. In the depres- 
sions the soil stiffens into clay, and in these tracts, which are often 
very extensive, rice is the prevailing crop. The western portion 
of tho uplands is further characterised by wide stretches oiusar, 
which is very common in Kopachit, Lakhnesar, Bhadaon and part 
ofSikandarpur. The usar area makes its presence known by the 
appearance of tho saline efflorescence known as reh, which is an 
almost invariable result of saturation and the absence of any well 
marked channel for the escape of tho surface drainage. It is 
impossible to show the actual proportions in which the area is 
divided between the different soils, owing to the absence of any 
statistics, but on the whole it may bo said that loam accounts for 
some 60 per cent, of tho area, the rest being divided between tho 
light sandy soils and the various denominations of clay, distin- 
guished by the people as matiar and kamil, 

Tho lowland tract comprises the rest of the district, but is far Tho 
from being of auniform character throughout. The main distinction 
is between the more recent and the more ancient alluvium, tho former 
being that lying on the immediate banks of tho rivers, known 
generically by the name of diara, which corresponds to the 
khadir and kachfuir of other parts; while the latter includes 
those lands which have remained untouched for a long period 
and are marked by inexhaustible fertility, by close and con- 
tinuous cultivation, by numerous groves, and by densely clustered 
villages. A further distinction should be made between tho 
recently formed lowlands of the Ganges and those of the Ghagra. 

The two rivers differ very greatly in the nature of their 
action, mth the result that the new formations exhibit widely 
different characteristics. In the extreme east of the district the 
two blend into one another without any line of demarcation. There 
is similarly in most oases no clear boundary between tho ancient and 
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recent deposits, save where the Ganges has cut into the older 
formations within the last few years, leaving a cliff of sand 
with a top layer of earth varying in depth from little more than 
a foot to several yards, or in the few places where the flood 
lank of the Ghagra is clearly marked. The surface of the 
lowlands is often very uneven, being scored in every direction by 
irregular depressions marking the old courses of the rivers, some 
of these almost resembling tributary streams and others surviving 
as narrow lagoons, while others again are merely traceable in the 
long ridges of unfertile sand. As a rule the level is about 15 
feet below that of the uplands, though it varies from place to 
place ; the only recorded heights arc those of the Great Trigo- 
nometrical Survey pillars at Binchhapra to the north-east of Ballia, 
Khadipur to the north of Bansdih, and Nurpur near Reoti, which 
are at the base 204, 205, and 190 feet respectively above tho 
Karachi sea level. 

The Ghagra is a great river, navigable throughout its length 
in this district, and indeed for a long distance above tho Ballia 
borders, by boats of large to imago and stern- wheel steamers of 
considerable carrying capacity, even when it has shrunk to its 
smallest dimensions during the dry season. Tho river has its 
origin in the mountains of Kumaun and Nepal, and is formed of 
tho combined waters of the Chauka, Kauriala, Eapti and many 
smaller streams. It swells during tho rains to an immense size, 
and as tho current is then very strong and rapid, the damage 
done by flooding is frequently severe. The stream is apt to fill the 
entire space between the flood banks and its subsidence is accom- 
panied by the formation of numerous side channels and back- 
waters in tho low alluvial lands, while the whole surface of the 
country thus inundated is changed to a surprising extent from year 
to year. The course of the river is stereotyped by hanhar reefs 
at a few places only, such as Turtipar, Qutbganj, and Ailasgarh 
near Maniar. Between those points the variations in the channel 
ai'o continuous and remarkable, but the greatest changes are 
those which occur east of Maniar, In this part of the district 
the whole country south of tho river is low alluvium, and conse- 
quently an exceptionally heavy flood will submerge an enormous 
area, extending as tho line of inlets and creeks which marks the 
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flood limit and including all the land north of tho towns of tho 
Bansdih and Reoti. While, however, tho changes effected by tho 
Ghagra are more sudden and sweeping than those of tho Ganges, 
the extent of damage done by this river is generally less : for 
having a shorter course to run from the hills and a stronger current, 
it is more apt to adopt for itself a straighter line than the southern 
river. At the same time tho Ghagra is much more unstable, both 
in its action and effects. It is generally possible to predict tho 
course of the Ganges to some extent, but the Ghagra defies 
prophecy, throwing up islands and destroying them, at one time 
confining itself to a comparatively narrow bed, at others tearing 
through the land in several channels, sometimes leaving behind 
it a deposit of fair fertility, ami sometimes, perhaps more often, 
nothing but barren sandy waste which never improves beyond 
acquiring a capacity for prmluoing tamarisk or the reerly thatching 
grass known as dhonr. The fact that a good field of one year 
may become absolutely sterile the next, if it has not been altered 
out of recognition, is the most annoying feature of the Ghagra's 
action : in tho diaras of this river there is no regular progression 
from sandy waste to fertile plain, and the instability of tho 
riverain area increases more and more as its confluence with tho 
Ganges is approached. A Ghagra flood almost inevitably causes 
temporary deterioration, and the cultivator whose hharif crops 
are washed away has not even- the satisfaction of knowing that 
his land is being improved ; the deposit of sandy silt has none of 
the advantages of the rich fertilizing mud brought down by the 
Ganges. 

The Ghagra roceivea very little drainage in this district, and 
eonsoquently its tributaries are of an insignificant description. 
The first is a- small stream known as the Ilaha or Ahar, which 
joins the river some three miles west of Turtipar after forming 
for a short distance the boundary between this district and Azam- 
garh. It takes its rise in the Ratoi Tal in parganaNatthupur of 
Azamgarh, and its effect on the drainage of Bollia is very slight. 
The next tributary is a- nola known as tho Bahera or Bajraha, 
which falls into the main stream near Maniar and drains part of 
iSikandarpur East. The Bahcri is a small and unimportant 
stream, which flows into the great lake known as the Muudiari 
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Dah^ and thence into the Ohagra to the east of Maniar. Its 
outlet changes from time to time, varying with the annual 
floods when much of the country east of the Dah is submerged. 
Another tributary is the Terigraha, though this does not in reality 
deserve the name, being properly a backwater of the Ghagra and 
presumably marking a former channel. It first loaves the Ghagra 
a short distance below Maniar, and thus flows through the northern 
pargaiia Kharid in a very tortuous course, eventually passing into 
Doaha and rejoining the main river in the village of Chand Diara. 
It thus alTects a considorablo area, and as it contains a perennial 
flow of water, the stream occupies a somewhat prominent 
position in the geography of the district. 

Tlio Ganges first touches the boundary of Ballia in the 
extreme south of pargana Garha. It there flows between Koran- 
tadih and Iluxar, each of which places stands on a high bank of 
permanent hanlcar formation. From that spot onwards its course 
lies through alluvial lands, which are constantly being cut aw'ayi 
altered and reformed. No other fixed point indeed exists till 
the river reaches Dinapore, some 6^1 miles in a straight line from 
Buxar. The changes effected by the river are extraordinarily great, 
and a comparison of a modern map with one of fifty years ago 
shows the most surprising alterations in the southern boundary of 
the district, the old landmarks having been sw’ept out of existence, 
and the natural features of the past being w holly unrecognisable, 
Tho fall of the river is slight, and the banks, which are composed 
of unstable sand covered w’ith a deposit of soil varying from a few 
inches to a few feet in thickness, offer no effective resistance to the 
current. From Buxar eastwards the course of the Ganges is a 
succession of loops a^id boiids, each of w hich remains approximately 
in tho same position, at least for a number of years, although thoir 
limits vary to the extent of several miles. The permanent banka, 
which are not reatlily capable of erpsiun, lie at a distance of 
one another ranging from ten to twenty miles. Between these 
limits the course of tho river is as variable as tho folds of a flfi^ 
fluttering in the breeze. At one place tho river is cutting into 
the older alluvial formation, which it had not visited before 
within the memory of men, and is ruthlessly carrying off village 
sites aud groves, while on tho opposite bank a new d/iara is being 
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thrown up. At one place it is encroaching on the Ballia side, 
and a little further down it sweeps round, cutting into Shahabad 
and depositing extensive areas of now alluvium on the north. 
Tho changes are especially great in pargana Doaba, almost the 
whole of which is submerged during the rains. In the cold 
season this tra jt presents a continuous expanse of rich cultiva- 
tion, unbroken by boundaries, groves, or village sites. Save 
whore the tract is too wide and too distant from the unsubmerged 
land to be cultivated therefrom, villages do not exist : where 
settlements upon the ground are necessary, the cultivators live in 
thatched huts with w^alls of wattlo, which can bo removed in the 
event of an inundation, these settlements liaviiig the distinctive 
names of chhop^as. This name is sometimes, however, applied 
to villages with houses of the ordinary type, having mud walls 
and tiled or thatched roofs. The silt dcjK)sited by the Ganges is of 
marvellous fertility and yearly produces magnificent crops of 
wheat, barley, peas and mustard. The soil, w liich is a mere layer of 
loam upon tho underlying sand, is soft and friable, requiring little 
labour for its tillage, and is annually renewed by tho fertilizing 
action o E the river. At the same time the deposit varies in character, 
for the same spot may receive nothing but sand one year and good 
silt in tho next ; tho area of wdiich, moreover, is never constant. 
As a rule, how ever, the changes are more or less gradual. In the 
course of tho formation of a new diara sand is first deposited, 
either on one side or in the middle of a river ; and this sandy patch 
changes in extent and position under the river’s action for several 
years till at last a definite tendency is exhibited by tho current to 
recode from the sand bank and flow only on one side of it. Wlicn 
the sand reaches a certain level the deposit arrested changes to 
fertilizing mud ; for it is only tho low'er strata of tho river’s 
current that carry the sand, owing to the greater specific gravity 
^yhich causes tho sand to sink more rapidly. For a year or two 
the mud deposit is, perhaps, only a patch in the middle of a sandy 
waste, and changes in position and depth every year. But as tho 
river continues to recede and the diara to increase in height tho 
current of the flood flows over it with a slackened pace and with 
water free from sand. The new diara rapidly becomes culturablo, 
while sometimes, but not alNvays, a dense growth of thatching 
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grass or tamarisk bushes covers it for a year or more before it 
comes fit for ordinary tillage. The Ganges differs from the Ghagra 
in that it seldom throws up islands; the channel is nearly 
always single or else merely divided by sand banks. These 
diaras are the most fertile source of dispute, not only by reason 
of the alteration in the boundaries, but also because of a varying 
nature of the surface soil. Kefcren(30 will bo made later to the 
complicated fiscal history of these alluvial lands, but mention may 
be made hero of a peculiar custom with regard to the division into 
fields. The latter are usually long and narrow strips stretching 
from the higli bank to the edge of the water, thoir length increasing 
or decreasing according to the action of the river. Bents in these 
fii.'lds are jiayable only on the actual area under cultivation and 
a deduction is made on account of sand and water-logged soil. 
This custom is known as baljxtnchit, the word hal denoting 
sand and panchit land unculturable on account of saturation. 
Similarly the land known as hijniar, in which the seed has failed 
to germinate, is not liable to rent, The management of the 
Dumraon estate recently instituted a large number of suits in 
which an attempt was made to recover rent for the entire holding, 
but it has been ruled that these deductions must be allowed. In 
such villages the patwaris have almost absolute power, of which 
they rarely fail to take advantage, as the classification of the 
land is entirely dependent on these officials. Special rules have been 
drawn up for annual verification in the villages of Dumraon estate, 
with the object of ensuring a correct record of such areas in the 
patwaris^ papers, as the latter provide the sole evidence in suits 
for arrears of rent with regard to the liability of the tenant to pay 
rent or otherwise : local enquiry, save os regards the area of the 
present year, being useless by reason of the shifting nature of 
the cultivation. 

The Ganges at the present time flows in a north-easterly 
direction as far as the town of Ballia, the older portion of which 
lias boon entirely cut away. To the east of Ballia the river 
describes a large loop to the south, the diaraa being on the 
northern bank, and belonging to the villages of Sheopurdiar, 
Jauhi, Hansnagar and Haldi. Beyond this the river is cutting 
into Ballia as far as the boundary of pargana Doaba, having 
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within recent years washed away more than twenty villages. 
Further east comes a second extensive bend, and hero the action 
is being reversed, much land having been added to this side. 

In all Cases the erosive action of the stream is very similar. It 
persists for a course of years in carving away the bank in one 
direction, at first slowly, then with great force, and then stopping. 

The reverse process follows, hut is not immediately apparent, for 
the stream rece<.lcs as slowly as it began. 

The junction of the Ghagra with the Ganges is at jircsont in 
the Shahabad district, but formerly this was not the case. The 
former river has a much higher velocity than the latter, and 
brings down far coarser sand ; and as the combined stream flows 
with a slower current than the Ghagi-a, it is unable to carry off 
the heavy deposit, which thus accumulates at the junction, forcing 
the two rivers further apart. The traditional point of union was 
the Suraha Tal, and the supposition is probably true. In 1840 
the confluence was 27 miles to the east of llallia and nine miles 
west of Chapra. Ten years later it was six miles to the south- 
east of that point, and by 1876 it had shifted another five miles 
eastwards, being just beyond Chapra. By the end of 1895 the 
junction had moved on twelve miles, and was then about 14 miles 
to the east of Chapra ; so that the easterly progression had taken 
place at the rate of 23 miles in 55 years. 

The chief tributary of the Ganges in this district is the Sarju Sirju 
or Tons. The former name, which is frequently applied to the 
Ghagra, and especially at Ajodhya, lends some support to the 
theory that the larger river at one time took this course. It first 
touches the boundary in pargana Bhadaon, and then for several 
miles separates Ballia from Ghazipur. Near Pardhanpur it enters 
pargana Kopachit West, afterwards flowing in a south-easterly 
course through Kopachit East and pargana Ballia to join the 
Ganges near Bansthana, three miles to the west of Ballia town. 

The point of junction has shifted considerably within recent 
years, owing to the erosive action of the Ganges, for not 
long ago the Sarju passed to the south of Ballia and fell into the 
Ganges some two miles to the south-east. The Sarju is navigable 
during the rains, and in former days was largely used for 
commercial purposes, as affording the easiest means of access to 
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the important business centre of Rasra. There is a permanent 
bridge over the river on the railway between Phephna and Bara- 
gaon, and during the dry season a pile bridge is maintained on the 
road from Ballia to (Jhazipur at Pipra-ghat, a short distance below 
the railway bridge, this being replaced during the rains by a ferry. 

Just before its junction with the Ganges the 8arju unites 
with the Mangai, a river which flows through the centre of tlie 
Ghazipur district and outers pargana Garha two miles to the 
south of Karaon. It thence continues in a north-easterly direc- 
tion past Narhi and stjveral other large villages, carrying off 
the drainage of the upland portion of pargana Garha. Tho 
Budhi or Lakra nala is another tributa]*y of the 8arju, joining 
that river a mile below Baragaon. It takes its origin in a chain 
of jhila ill pargana Sikaudarpur west, known as the Basnahi 
Tal, and is ordinarily a very insignificant stream. Occasionally, 
however, the swamps at its source overflow in years of heavy 
rainfall, and then tho Budhi attains a considerable size. In most 
seasons tho stream is easily fordable, and tho only bridge is that 
at 8aunra on the road from Basra to Ballia. Mention may also 
be made of the Kafchar nala^ which carries off tho overflow from 
tho Suraha Tal into the Ganges. It leaves tho lake on tho eastern 
side and tlion curves to tho south-west, passing to the west of the 
town of Ballia, close to the new civil station, and falling into tho 
river a mile below its present junction with tho Sarju. The 
Katehar is dry during tho hot weather, and in tho winter months 
has but a sluggish current; during the rains it swells to a largo 
size, cither forming an escape for the waters of the lake, or else, 
when tho Gauges is high, reversing its action and pouring the 
waters of tho river into the Tal. The changes in tho course of 
the Gauges are further illustrated by this stream, for at no very 
distant period the Katehar was a tributary of tho Sarju. Tho 
Katehar nala is bridged at Durari, Shankarpur, Zirabasti, near 
Patkhauli on the road from Bajlia to Sikaudarpur, and near 
Wazirapur on the road to Ghazipur ; the last being an iron girder 
structure, while the others are of masonry. There is also a rail- 
way bridge over it at Ballia. 

Tho lakes andjkils of the district are not only very numerous, 
but in many cases of considwable size. Altogether some 65,400 
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acres are under water, and although this also includes the rivers, 
the latter constitute but a small proportion of the whole. The 
area is greatest in pargaiia Kharid, after which come the two 
Sikanilar|)urs, Ballia and Doaba. Most of the lakes are due to 
fluvial action in the past, and this is further illustrated by their 
shape, which generally resembles as that of a horso-shoo, repre- 
senting a bend in some former channel of the river, the two 
en is having become silted up subsequently to the adoption of 
a new course by the stream. Others are of a ditterent nature, 
being due to the existence of depressions in the surface of the 
country, and to the absence of any natural outlet for the drainage 
water. 

The most important lake in the district is the great Suraha 
Tal, an immense permanent sheet of water, which when full 
covers an area of about 8,500 acres and has a circuit of nearly 
16 miles. The last survey was male during the cold weather, 
and then the area covered by water was found to bo only 2,774 
acres, the dilTeronco botwooii the maximum and the minimum 
representing land which is ordinarily dry in tho winter months 
and is capable of producing valuable crops. These consist for 
the most part in rice of a peculiar character, which grows to a 
great height and in favourable seasons is very productive. Tho 
necessary conditions are that the rise in the water should bo 
gradual, for if the lake fills too rapidly the plants are drowned, 
and if it fails to rise, they wither. In tho deeper parts of the 
lake large quantities of tho weed called siwar are grown. This 
is in great demand for clarifying sugar, and tho supply is mainly 
responsible for tho location of the numerous sugar factories round 
tho lake, especially at Hanuraanganj. Suraha Tal is also a 
very valuable fishery, the rights being vested in the zamiindars 
of Basantpur on the western bank. Local tradition ascribes the 
formation of the lake to tho Cherus, but there arc no traces 
of artificial construction, and tho theory seems untenable in view 
of its enormous size. In all probability it marks a former point 
of confluence of the Ganges and Ghagra. The lake is drained or 
filled, as the case may be, by the Katehar, which connects it with 
tho Ganges. It also receives a large amount of drainage from 
tho flurrounding country, the chief sources of supply being two 
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small channels on the west, one of which follows the boundary 
of the Ballia and Kharid parganas, while the other, known ao 
the Garari, flows somewhat to the north, draining a portion 
of Kharid and Kopajhit east. It was once proposed to utilise 
the lake as a reservoir for irrigation purposes by coitstructing 
a dam on the Katehar, and thereby regulating the flow of water 
to and from the Ganges. It appeared doubtful, however, as to 
whether this dam would not result in silting up the mouth of the 
Katehar, and eventually the scheme was rejected on the ground 
of expense. The project has once again been revived, and ia 
now forming the subject of a fresh enquiry. 

Several other lakes are of sufficient importance to deserve 
separate mention. Among the largest is the Mundiari Dah,, 
between Maniar and Bansdih. This is obviously an old channel 
of the Ghagra, and is of a narrow scmi-circular shape; itS" 
overflow passes into tho river, and at times the lake is liable to 
be inundated by the flood ^vator poured into it from the north; 
The Dah is owned by tho Maharaja of Qasim Bazar in Bengalj. 
but formerly it belonged to the Mundiari Bajputs. The land 
on either side is the property of various Z(wiind(ir8) but they 
liave no rights on tho lake. Tho fishery is of some importance; 
and each of tho many lioats engaged in fishing pays an annual 
royalty varying fioni Bs. 9 to Bs. 12. Other proflucts are 
siwavj and the roods from which matting is made. Of a similai 
nature is the Beoti Dah, which lies to the west of the town of 
that name, and like the Mundiari lake pours its overflow into* 
the Ghagra along the Tengraha and other channels. A third 
largo lake in the Ghagra lowlands is that of Sikandarpur, a short 
distance east from tlie town. In tho Ballia tahsil there is the* 
Kawal Dah to tho north-east of the district headc^uarters, to* 
which some riforcnee will be made later. Tahsil Basra possesses- 
several largo lakes. Such are tho Garha Tal near Batanpura, 
and that of Itaura in pargana Bhadaon, throe miles to tlie west. 
Those are shallow stretches of water, connected during the rains, 
but drying up in the hot weather ; their overflow passes into the 
Sarju to tho south. Tho Basnahi Tal is a long irregular depres- 
sion commencing in the Azamgarh district and eventually merging 
into tho Budhi river; it is of varying depth, and the water is 
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held up in many places by means of artificial embankments for 
the purposes of irrigation. Others include the Taleji Tal to the 
south of Easra, the (I oka Tal, a short distance north of Jtatanpura, 
the Sakhel Tal nciir tlio Siar or Ililthra Koad railway station, and 
the extensive lake near Haldi in the north of the tahsil, which 
overflows into the Ghagra and apparently r(;prc«ents an ancient 
channel of that river. 

The foregoing account explains to some extent the drainage Drainngo. 
system of the district. The greater portion of llallia lies in the 
atershtd of the Ganges, and only a comparatively small area in 
that of the Ghagra. The dividing line admits of no clear dofini- 
tiori, and the drainage outfall of the central tracts, and in 
juxrticiilar that of the Easra or western tahsil is often determined 
solely by the relative height of the two rivers. Generally speaking, 
the natural draimige is effective, but liable to derangement when 
either of the capiUl streams is in flood. On such occasions, 
which usually take place two or three times in each monsoon, the 
height of the river water blocks the outlets and pours inland 
into the vai ious lalu s and depressions. The most notable example 
is afforded by the Katehar naldj which ordiiiai’ily carries off’ the 
surplus water of the Suraha Tal into the Ganges, whereas in times 
of flood the river sends a large volume of water into the lake, 
more indeed, it is said, than is received from the drainage of the 
interior. But for this, it would be a fairly simple matter to 
drain the many depressions of the district, whereas the cost of 
works to keep back the livor water renders any such scheme out 
of the question. As to the areas which are liable to suffer from 
excess of water, it may bo asserted that the whole of the Ganges 
and Ghagra lowlands come under this category, and especially 
pargana Doaba, which becomes a veritable lake in times of heavy 
flood. In addition to those tracts, there are several places along 
the course of the Sarju and near the many largo jhilsj which are 
apt to be injured by inundation and the consequent waterlogging. 

Among such areas the more important include the lands in 
the vicinity of the Suraha Tal, the Garha Tal in tahsil Rasra, the 
Reoti Dah, the lands about Intwari in pargana Garha, and the 
extreme north-west of the district near Chandair and Tengonian. 

The town of Basra and the villages to the north-west of the south 
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are poorly drained, and in order to remedy this defect it has 
been proposed to construct a cutting with the object of carrying 
off the water from this area into the Taloji jhil and thence into 
the 8arju, at an estimated cost of about Rs. G,000. In pargana 
Ballia there is a defectively drained area betw'oen the railway 
line to the east of the district headquarters and the road from 
Ballia to llaldi. This depression commences at the swamp 
known as the Kawal Dah, and thence takes an irregular course 
eastwards. In 1896 a scheme was prepared with the object of 
draining the tract, and work was actually begun, bat was dropped 
on account of the opposition raised by the Dumraon estate. In 
1903 an irrigation o dicer, Mr. M. Ncthersole, was deputed to 
report on the locality, mainly at the instance of the Hon’ble 
Munshi Madho Lai, the owner of taluqa Ser. It was ascertained 
that this ill-defined drainage lino represented an old bed of tho 
Ganges, tho outlet having boon blocked by tho more recent 
deposits near the river, which are usually higher than tho laud 
in the interior. Tho outfall in this case was originally at 
Baghaunch, but this had long been silted up, and the surplus water 
escaped southwards by several creeks crossing tho road. These 
creeks act in both directions, and tho inundations caused by tho 
Ganges when in flood result in saturation, rendering cultivation 
for the 7ahl harvest impossible, tho area thus affected ranging 
from SCO to about 1,000 aores in taluqa Ser, and to about 1,250 
acres in all. It >vas proposed to excavate a cutting eastwards 
ending in a sluice gate, the total cost being estimated at 
Rs. 3,975; but objections were again raised by tho Dumraon 
authorities on the score of probable waterlogging in their lauds 
near the outlet, and eventually the matter once more fell into 
abeyance. 

The district is very highly cultivated and development has 
been carried almost to the furthest limit, so that the barren area 
is necessarily small. The figures vary slightly from year to 
year, and consequently a better idea can be obtained by taking 
the average for a period of five years, while those of 1906, the 
latest year of record, will be found in the appendix.* For the 
five preceding years the area returned as barren waste averaged 


• Appeadix, Table V, 
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125,888 acres or 15-8 per cent, of the whole district;, and in 1906 
the corresponding figures were 126,318 acres or 15‘9 percent,, 
the annual fluctuations varying directly with the total area of tho 
district. These returns require, however, some further expl anation 
for the greater part of tho laud coming under this head cannot 
properly be described as barren, at any rate in the sense of waste . 
land unfit for cultivation. On an average, 55,400 acres are 
under water, and 26,460 acres arc o ictipiod ])y village sites, roads 
and the like; so that there remains only 44,100 acres which are 
actually unculturable, or no more than 5*5 per cent, of the entire 
district. This is an extremely low figure, especially if it be 
rem(;mbered that over 13,000 acres are to bo found in Kharid and 
more than 11,000 acres in Doaba, comprising the sandy wastes 
along the Ghagra and Ganges. The Ballia pargana comes next 
with some 7,000 acres, the bulk of the remainder being confined 
to Sikandarpur West and Bhadaon. In those parts tho barren 
area consists mainly of t(,sar, which only occurs in any quantity 
in tho Basra tahsil. About five-sixths of tho total Uftar area is to 
be found in the tw'o western parganas, tho amount being 2,960 
acres in Bhadaon and 2,427 acres in Sikandarpur West, while 
Kopachit West has 737 acres and Lakhnesar 466 acres. This usar 
laud is highly impregnated with the saline efflorescences known 
as rehy which are of considerable commoroial importance in tliis 
district, as from them largo quantities of salt and saltpetre are 
obtained. Most of tho us(f>r is in tho shape of small patches, and 
the only stretch of any size is a tract in Bhadaon, about three 
miles long and a mile wide, traversing the villages of Bahorwar, 
Bakuchi, Pilkhi, Baruiian, and Ardaunaii, No effort has been 
made to bring it under cultivation, as the cost w’ould, it is said, 
be prohibitive. 

There are no forests in tho district and, strictly speaking, Junglo*. 
few jungles worthy of the name. Along the great rivers there 
are numerous expanses of sandy ground covered with jhau or 
tamarisk, which afford cover to wild pig and other animals, tho 
chief being those near Jauhi and Sheopurdiar in pargana 
Ballia, at Chand Diara in Doaba, and at Ijilkar in Sikandarpur 
Bast. In the interior of the district a few patches of diuik are 
t to le found, varying in area from one to three hundred bighas. 
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Thoy aro most common in the Kasra tahsil, where the chief are 
those of IMooikU Kalaii in pargana Bhadaon, Iridaur near Chil- 
kahar in Kopa diit West, Bhadaura Tarchhapar near BilthraRoad 
station in Sikandarpui- West, and at Dahri and Nagpur in Lakh- 
nosar. In the Ballia tahsil the most important area of dhak 
remaining is at Kopwa in pargana Kopachit East, ihe trees aro 
sold periodically and cut down for fuel, being then left to 
grow till they have regained a marketable size. Near Basra 
itself, close to the tank and shrine of Nath Baba, is a patch of 
tree jungle, which has the appearance of a primeval forest, 
and if this is so, it is the sole relic of a past woodland 
in existence. Altogether there are about 13,000 acres of 
bush or tree jungle in the district, some 5,000 acres being 
recorded both in the Basra and the Bansdih taheils, and over 
3,000 a jros in Ballia. This excludes grass land, of which more 
than G,500 acres are shown, by far the greater portion being 
found in the Doaba and Ballia parganas, where there are exten- 
sive grazing lands of considerable value for both cattle and 
horses. Besides the dhalCj the commonest trees seen in this 
district are the Ixirgad or banyan, the mango, kathal or jack- 
fruit, maJmij nim and shisham, while several other 

varieties common to most parts of the provinces grow well. 
The tar or toddy palm is abundant, especially in the western 
parganas, and a largo income is annually derived from the lease 
of the right to collect and sell the tari or fermented sap obtained 
by tapping. 

While jungles are rare, Ballia is, save for the rice tracts of 
the Basra tahsil, one of the best ’wooded districts in the plains of 
these provinces. The number of groves, filled with mango and 
other trees, is exceptionally large and gives a pleasing variety 
to the landscape. Moreover, the area occupied by those artificial 
grovos exhibits a constant tendency to expand, and this increase 
18 important as a sure sign of growing prosperity. With high 
prices and a fixed revenue demand there is no inducement to cut 
down the old groves and bring the land under cultivation, as is the 
case in .omo districts, but rather it is possible for the landowners 
to plant fresh groves, which are not only a source of pleasure 
to the owners, but are valuable as affording a supplementary 
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provision of food in years of drought. Many groves too are 
the property of tenants, and especially of those holding at 
fixed rates. At the last revision of records the grove area was 
22,056 acres, whereas the average of the five years ending in 
1906 was 25,250 acres or nearly 3*2 per cent, of the whole. 

The proportion varies greatly in different parts of the district. 

In Bhadaon, with its large usar plains and dkak jungles, only 1'6 
per cent, is under groves, and in Doaba, where the sandy nature of 
the soil and the constant changes in the configuration of the 
country render permanent groves an impossibility, the area is no 
more than 2*08 per cent. Low figures are also obtained in the 
other parganas of the Basra tahsil, notably Sikandarpur West, 
and also in Garha ; while on the other hand the average is slightly 
exceeded in Ballia and Sikandarpur East, and in Kharid the 
grove area is no less than 4*8 per cent, of the whole, a ratio 
which is seldom exceeded in any district, save perhaps the 
richer portions of southern Oudh. 

The geology of the district exposes nothing beyond the Minerali. 
ordinary Gangetic alluvium, and consequently the mineral 
products are but few. They are confined to the saline earths 
from which saltpetre and salt are educed, to brick earth, and to 
the limestone conglomerate known genorically as hanhir. The 
first is chiefiy confined to the mar lauds in the Basra tahsil, 
though patches are to be found elsewhere, and the process of 
manufacture will be dealt with in the following chapter. Brick 
earth is to be obtained in most places, except in the extreme east, 
the best quality being that of Ballia, Haiiumanganj, Kotwa near 
Korantadih, Bilthra and Turtipar. Brick malting is carried on 
by private enterprise on BulPs patent system, the standard 
mould of 9" X X being in general use. They arc made 
in three qualities, the price at the kiln being Bsi 8, Rs. 6, and 
Bs. 4 per thousand, while the cost of carriage amounts to an 
additional eight annas per mile. The small lahhauri bricks of 
the country are produced at Basra, Bansdih, and other places, 
the price being Rs, 4 per thousand, or the same as the irila or 
third-class bricks; while the ordinary sun-dried bricks, which 
are turned out when required by the brickmakers of almost 
every village, sell at Re. 1-4-0 for the same quantity. Some 
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form of kankar is to bo found in all portions of the district except 
pai'gaua Doaba and tho lower tracts of pargana Ballia. In some 
places it crops out in masses on the surface, while in others it is 
only reached at considerable depths. In a few localities it exists 
as a solid and compact mass, and in this form it can resist the action 
of a violent current for an indefinite period ; but more usually it 
occurs in small nodules, and then the soil is peculiarly friable. 
Hero and there it takes iho form of block JeanJear or chawaUj and 
in this shape it has been used in tho past for the foundations of 
old temples, mosques and bridges ; but at tho present the only 
place where serviceable Icanhar of this description is quarried is 
atSihachaur on tho road from Phophna to llasra, whore it lies 
at an average depth of 2 feet 6 inches below the level of tho 
ground in a seam about fifteen inches thick. The small nodular 
icanhar is known as hichua^ and is found at the same depth in 
strata averaging eighteen inches in thickness. The cost at tho 
quarry, including the compensation paid to the landowners, is 
ordinarily lie. 1-10-0 per hundred cubic feet, while tho cost of 
carriage is twclv’e annas for the first, and eight annas for each 
additional mile. This icanhar is used for road metal, for con- 
crete, and for producing lime. Usually tho lime required for 
large buildings is burnt on tho spot, but otherwise it can be 
purch.ased without difficulty at an average price of Rs. 20 per 
hundred cubic feet, including carriage. The most important 
lime kilns are those at Barmhain near Hanumanganj, t 

Excepting kankar, there is no stone in the district, and 
that required for building purposes has to bo imported from 
Chunar m Mirzapur, Plain stone work costs from Re. 1-12-0 
to Rs. 2 per cubic foot ; dressed stone work about Rs. 2-8-0 • and 
ornamental work, as well as heavy pillars, lintels and the'like, 
Ks. d-S-O; while stone flagging can be done for Rs. 24 per hun- 
c rod square feet. Timber for building, if of good qu^ity, has to 
e imported from Calcutta, Gorakhpur, and elsewhere, teak logs 
costing Rs 3, and sal logs Rs. 2 per cubic foot. Of the local 
M’oocls the best is shisham, which costs as much as ml whiles 
mango, ma/ma, jamun, nim and other species, which are 

nitenry battens, may be obtained at the 
we of t^Yelve annas per cubic foot. A considerable amquut q£ 
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asna timber and ^mall sal beams are obtained f l om Bahramghat 
in Bam Bariki, being brought down the Ghagra in boats: the 
former is extensively employed for rafters and the like, but is 
twice as expensive as mango. Country bamlioos, which figure 
80 largely in native domestic architecture, fetch from Rs. 20 to 
Rs. 25 per hundred. Tiles for roofing, when of the common 
small variety, average Rs. 2 per thousand, though the price varies 
with the season. 

The wild animals of the district are unimportant, both as Fauna, 
regards their actual numbers and the variety of species. There 
are none of the larger carnivora, and even wolves arc unknown. 

As usual, foxes and jackals are common, while the remainder 
comprise chiefly pig and black -buck, the former being found 
ill the lowlands of the Ganges and Ghagra, while the latter 
chiefly resort to the jungles along the banks of tlic Ganges, 
jiartieularly in pargana Doaba. The same pargana contains large 
numbers of nilgai j which are also found in most parts of the 
district. No other species occur in any number , and oven hares 
are seldom to be found. Game birds are somewhat rare, neither 
variety of partridge being found in the district, while snipe do 
nut visit Ballia in great numbers, though in some years they are 
common on the edges of the Suraha Tal and the other jkils. 
Wildfowl, on the other hand, are abundant during the cold 
weather, w^hen the rivers and the larger lakes are covered with 
geese and ducks of many varieties. 

The fisheries of tho district are of considerable value, and Fiih. 
there is a large demand for fish as an article of diet on tho jiart 
of almost every class of tho people. The usual varieties of fish 
common to tho plains are found in the rivers and lakes, and a 
considerable section of the population derive a subsistence from 
fishing, although in most cases they betake themselves to it as 
an employment subsidiary to agriculture. At tho last census 
2,067 persons were returned under the heads of fishermen and 
fish dealers, and though this is a large figure as compared wdth 
other districts, it by no means represents the actual number of 
persons engaged in this occupation. Practically all the Mallahs 
resort to fishing during tho season, as also do many Kahars, 

Pasis, and other castes, There are no fishing rights in tho Ganges 
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and Ghagra, but elsewhere they are usually the property of the 
eamindara, the only exception to this rule occurring in the case 
of the lower reaches of the Sarju, above its junction with the 
Ganges. Here the right to fish belongs to Government and is 
annually leased. Generally the landoAvners exact a royalty on 
each boat engaged in fishing on the lakes, and in the case of the 
Suraha Tal a large sum is thus collected annually. The imple- 
ments adopted for catching fish are of the usual description, but 
it remains to mention a peculiar method employed on the Suraha 
Tal. There the commonest mode of fishing is with a net spread 
over a bamboo framework, made in the shape of a cone, the sides 
of which are covered with netting, while the bottom is left open. 
When this net is used, a number of boats form in a wide circle, 
and slowly and silently converge towards a given spot, when 
with one accord all the net-covered cones are plunged into the 
water and stuck in the soft mud of the bottom. The presence of 
fish within the net is made manifest by their struggles ; all those 
worth keeping are speared and secured, and then the nets are 
withdrawn, and the operation is repeated in another place. 

The domestic animals in this district are for the most part 
of the ordinary inferior description, and are mainly the offspring 
of the so-called Brahmani or dedicated bulls, which wander about 
the country without a master, and attach themselves to different 
herds of cattle at pleasure. These bulls are deliberately set at 
liberty by the Hindus, either because they bear certain marks * 
which are regarded as inauspicious, or more commonly in con- 
formity with the religious ceremony known as Urkhotsarg, 
practised at the funerals of the wealthy, whereby a calf is set free 
in order to bring a blessing on the soul of the dead. Such calves 
are branded on the right fore-leg and flank, so that they can 
easily be distinguished from private property. They are left to 
shift for themselves, and frequently do considerable injury to the 
crops; but as the damage is spread over a considerable area, 
and the animals serve a useful purpose, no serious objections 
are raised. No systematic attempts have been made as yet by ^ 
Government to improve the breed of cattle in the district, 
although the private importation of up-country bulls has on 
-everal occasions leen attended with successful results. There 
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arc no special breeds of cattle peculiar to the district, with 
the possible exception of those known as Dasola, from the 
village of that name in pargana Doaba. These have some 
lojal reputation, but are generally considered inferior to the 
animals imported from Tirhut, Janakpur, Sita Marhi and 
Bachhwa in Bengal. They are either purchased on the spot or 
sold by travelling dealers. Some years ago a meeting of the 
lea ling zamindars and tenants was convoked to consider the 
question of cattle-breeding in the district, and it was then agreed 
tliat the existing system, or rather the lack of system, adequately 
mot the local requirements. The largest sales of cattle take 
place at the Dadri fair near Ballia, when some 60,000 head or 
more change hands annually. Another cattle fair is hold at 
Barampur, some five miles from the district headquarters, in 
March or April, and this replaces the old gathering at Kishanganj, 
which was abandoned some 16 years ago on account of the 
diluvion of that village by the Ganges. There is an important 
cattle market at Sahatwar in the Bansdih tahsil, where bullocks 
are brought in large quantities and are sold to agriculturists, 
and of recent years the market at Keora in the same tahsil has 
attracted a considerable amount of trade. The average price 
of an ordinary plough bullock ranges from' Rs. 30 to Rs. 35, 
while animals of a superior stamp fetch double that sum. 

The first regular oattle census was taken in August 1899, 
and we have no previous figures collected in the same way with 
which to compare its results. In former years annual totals 
were supplied by the patwaria, but these were never checked, and 
their value is consequently small. On this occasion it was found 
that there were 136,226 bulls and bullocks and 1,237 male 
buffaloes, giving a total of 137,463 plough animals, with an average 
of 2*3 animals per plough. This figure is somewhat below the 
general average for the provinces at that time, but is practically 
the same as those obtained in the adjoining districts of Gorakhpur 
and Ghazipur, and distinctly higher than that of Azamgarh. A 
second census was taken in January 1904, when the number of 
bulls and bullocks was found to have dropped to 132,045, and 
that of male buffaloes to 905, giving an average of only 2T1 
animals to each plough. On the other hand, the number of young 
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Stock had increased by some 4,000, the total being 140,245. The 
euumoration also showed 105,041 cows and 41,721 cow bufiPaloes, 
a marked increase being noticeable under each head. According 
to the returns the average plough duty amounted to nearly 8*2 
acres, which is well above the general average; the figure is much 
the same in the other eastern districts, such as Benares, Ghazipur 
and Gorakhpni’, and betokens either a light soil or a somewhat 
superior breed of cattle, both factors being probably at work in 
the case of Ballia. 

The last census returns gave a total of 3,163 ponies and 
horses. Those animals are in most cases of a poor quality, 
resembling the ordinary small country-breds of the plains. In 
former d ay s, when a G o vernment stud was maintained at Korantadih 
and Buxar, a good deal of horse breeding w^as carried on by the 
zamindarsj who were given the privilege of using the Govern- 
ment stallions on condition that Government should have the 
refusal of the colts and fillies. Since the abolition of the stud in 
18/3 this branch of industry has greatly declined, and the class 
of animals bred in the district has much deteriorated. An attempt 
is now being made to raise the standard by posting a stallion at 
Ballia, but so great has been the degeneration in thirty years that 
suitable mares arc now few in number. The district is, however, 
the scene of coiisiderable enterprise in horse dealing. Animals 
purchased at the various fairs in the western districts, notably at 
Nauchandi and Batesar, as well as those brought from Amritsar 
and other pla x’S in the Punjab, are brought down to Ballia and 
are kept at Pamodarpur, Majhaw a, and a few other villages in 
the east of the district during the hot weather and rains, and are 
sold at the Sonepur fair in Bihar; the residents of these villages 
engaged in this trade usually bringing the horses down-country 
in droves during ]\Iarch and April. At the large Dadri fair 
near Ballia some four or five thousand horses and ponies are 
annually brought for sale, but nearly all are of an inferior stamp ; 
approximately half the number brought find purchasers among the 
small zamiiidavsy tenants, and Banias. 


domestic animals call for no special comment. In 
1 I eio were 87,000 goats and 32,000 sheep, the numbers being 
in no waj lomarkablo. They are kept for food, for their wool 
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and hair, and for penning on the land, and are considerable source 
of profit to the Gadariya herdsmen. There were 4,360 donkeys, 
but these are of the usual wretched description, and are only 
employed by Dhobis, Kumhars, and others as beasts of burden. 
Camels numbered but 15, and their use is very rare. As in 
Ghazipur, the climate seems to bo unsuited to them, and transport 
is either effected by means of carts, or else by pack bullocks. 

Cattle disease is at all times more or less prevalent in the 
district, but it is impossible to obtain accurate statistics. The 
most common form is foot-and-mouth disease, though occasion- 
ally epidemics of rinderpest and anthrax occur, in either case 
doing considerable damage. Since 1904 a veterinary assistant 
has been attached to the district, but Very little has as yet been 
ctfoctod, either in the matter of inoculation or in arousing the 
people from their general apathy towards sciontific treatment 
and their unwillingness to receive medicines unless supplied free 
of cost. 

The climate of Ballia is on the whole dry, and though it can 
scarcely be termed bracing, it is not particularly enervating. 
The extremes of cold and heat experienced in the western districts 
of the United Provinces ojcur but seldom in this part of the 
world, nor does the humid atmosphere of Lower Bengal penetrate 
so far inland, except during the monsoon months. Frosts are 
comparatively rare, though considerable damage was done by 
the phenomenally low temperature in the spring of 1905* 
During the hot weather the prevailing wind is from the east, 
rendering the atmosphere close and muggy ; when the west wind 
blows, it has little force and the use of grass tattie is generally 
unavailing, though occasionally they are of service for a week 
or more at a time between the middle of April and the beginning 
of June. In the latter month the highest temperatures are 
reached, but there are no thcrmomctric observations on record to 
show the maximum or the mean heat attained during the hot 
weather. Though the mercury seldom rises much above 100® in 
the shade, it must be borne in mind that such heat is more trying 
than the higher temperatures reached in the drier climate of the 
west, December an<l January are the coldest months, but the 
cold is never severe. Bad hailstorins are of rare occurrence. 
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Recorfis of the rainfall arc available from 1864 onwards. 
Rain-gauges are maintained at cac;h of the tahsil headquarters^ 
but that at Ransdih has been in existence only since 1891. The 
average total rainfall of the ^diole district for 42 years has been 
41*82 inches. The local variation is but small, the Ballia tahsil 
showing 42-52, Rasra 41*05 and Bansdih 42*71 inches. It is 
not a fact, however, that Bansdih has actually the greatest rainfall 
as the figures in the case of that tahsil are for the last 15 years 
only, and the averages for the same period wore 43*42 for Ballia 
and 41*31 inches for Rasra, showing that the period was one of 
exceptional precipitation. The fluctuations from year to year 
are somewhat remarkable : though it must be borne in mind that 
more depends on the distribution of the rainfall than on the 
actual quantity received. So far as agricjulture is concerned, if 
a moderate fall be obtained at the right times with the necessary 
intervals of sunshine, a good kharif harvest will be ensured, 
while late rain results in a largo extension of the rabi area. 
Actually the greatest fall on record was that of 1871, when 73*4 
inches wore received at Ballia and G8-4 inches at Rasra. This 
resulted in extensive and serious damage from floods, as was also 
the case in 1890, when Rasra njgistored 71*1 and Ballia 64*8 
inches. Over 60 inches fell in 1809, while in 1898, 1894, 1886, 
1880, 18/9, 1867, and the preceding year the district experienced 
falls exceeding 50 inches. Such excessive rainfall causes the 
jhils to overflow their banks and damage the adjacent lowlying 
tracts, but the injury thus effected is much less harmful than that 
resulting from the flood water of the Ganges and Ghagra. The 
danger of drought is less to bo feared. In the famine year of 
1877 no more than 19 inches fell at Ballia and only 17*3 inches 
in Rasra. Other years of marked deficiency were 1864 with 
23*5 inches; 1868 with 26 inches; 1883 and the following 
year with 27 and 23*6 inches respectively; and 1896 with 
26-24 inches. On the last occasion the Ballia tahsil fared the 
worst, obtaining only 23*67 inches in the year, Bansdih receiv- 
ing more than six inches in addition. On all other occasions 
the district has registered over 30 inches, and this amount 
ooyiates real distress, unless synchronizing with an early cessation 
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Ballia has somewhat undeservedly obtained the reputation Health, 
of being a very malaiious and unhealthy district, though this 
description only applies to v,ortain seasons of tbo year. Though 
fever is undoubtedly prevalent, and though large areas lie 
low and are apt to be flooded and waterlogged from the annual 
rise of the great rivers, the country roars a strong and 
vigorous ra-^e of Rajputs, who cannot be the product of a really 
unhealthy tract. The state of affairs is fairly illustrated by 
the vital statistics, the records of which, from 1891 onwards, 

•are given in the .appendix.* In the case of this district, 
indeed, the returns are available since its formation. From 
1881 to 1890 the average death-rate was 24*68 per mille, 
the highest flgure being 28 in the last year. For the ensuing 
decade the average was 26*12, the rise being due to the abnormal 
mortality of 1894, when the rate rose to 40*24 per mille ; this is 
attributable not only to an unprecedentlj^ large number of deaths 
from fever, but also to the worst outbreak of cholera that has 
been experienced since the constitution of the district. From 1901 
to 1905 the average rate was slightly over 40 per mille— a result 
which may wholly be ascribed to the fearful ravages caused by 
plague, this disease being accountable for more than 51,000 deaths 
in the space of four years. Such a visitation is, of course, accidental, 
and the true death-rate of the district should bo estimated from 
the average of the period which elapsed prior to the appearance 
of this scourge. In this way we obtain a mean death-rate of 
25*4 per mille, and this flgure by no moans betokens an 
unhealthy dimate, as it compares very favourably with the rates 
observed in most portions of the provinces. The returns of births are 
not perhaps so reliable as those of deaths, but they provide a fairly 
accurate index of existing conditions from 1881 to 1900; the 
average birth-rate was 30’3 per mille, and for the next ten years 
31*65, while from 1901 to 1905 the figure rose to 36*2, in spite 
of the high death-rate of that period. The only occasions on 
which the number of deaths exceeded that of births were in 1891 
and 1894, both years of epidemics, and also in 1903 and the 
following years when plague wrought havoc among the popula- 
tion. The highest birth-rate in any one year was 42*17 per mille 
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in 1899, and tho lowest 24*82 in 1895, following on a year of 
exceptional unhealthiness. 

The second of the two tables shows the mortality under the 
main causes of death.* Allowance must bn made for a certain 
amount of error in this connection, as the diagnosis depends 
mainly on the village watchman who reports the deaths. This is 
especially the case wit'i regard to fovor, as the usual custom prevails 
of entering under that heading all deaths in which fever is an 
apparent factor, unless they come under some other well known 
category. It is undoubtedly true, however, that actual malarial 
fever is the commonest cause of death. According to the returns 
it ajcountod for nearly 88*7 per cent, of the recorded mortality 
from 1881 to 1890, and for 81 per cent, during the following ton 
years, the proportion rising in the absence of other epidemics 
and falling wdion cholera, small-pox or plague make their appear- 
ance in a violent form. The only really remarkable year was, 
1894, when fever was responsible for nearly 32,000 deaths or one- 
third more than the average. It then assumed a regularly 
epidemic cl aractor, spreading with great rapidity in September 
and the following mouths, and reaching its climax in December. 
Similar but lc«s acute epidemics wore observed in 1897, 1899 and 
1901. The only preventive measure taken is the distribution 
of quinine ; but such is the general apathy that though this remedy 
is available at the cheapest possible rate, being sold in pice 
packets through vaccinators and at post-offices, the amount 
disposed of is extremely small, owing to the unwillingness on 
the part of the people to pay oven this sum. The truth probably 
is that they have no real faith in its efficacy, and while they dp 
not object to using it when supplied gratuitously, they have no 
desire to purchase the drug. 

The same attitude is very largely responsible for the preva-; 
lence of cliolera, which is never absent from the district for a whole 
year. Attempts arc made on the outbreak of the disease to check 
its spread by disinfecting wells, distributing medicines, and improv- 
ing the sanitary conditions of the villages ; but little can be effected 
by reason of the neglect on the part of the ignorant and bigoted 
population to observe even the simple precautions prescribed 
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for their benefit. From 1881 to 1890 cholera accounted for 1,5G2 
deaths annually, or G'7 per cent, of the total mortality, consider- 
able epidemics occurring in most years, and especially 1882, 
1885, 1887 and 1890. During the ensuing decennial period there 
was no improvement, as the average was 1,601 deaths or G'G per 
cent. The worst outbreak was that of 1894, when 5,238 persons 
wore carried off by the disease, while in 1900 another visitation 
oE almost equal intensity was experienced. These, however, were 
eclipsed in 1903, when the mortality amounted to 6,538, the 
highest figure on record. A largo number of deaths were again 
attributable to this disease in 1905 and the following year, when 
cholera raged throughout the easiorn districts. 

Small-pox is another disease which is always present in some 
degree, though the resultant mortality is in many years very 
small. From 1881 to 1890 there wore some 3,800 deaths from 
this cause, or about I'G per cent, of the total number recorded. 
Nearly half of these occurred in 1884, when 1,833 persons were 
carried off, and other epidemics were those of the first and last 
years. In the following decade 8mall-])Ox decreased by over 
fifty per cent., the total number of deaths being 1,770, or *7 per 
cent, of the whole. There was only one bad outbreak, in 1891, 
when over 1,000 deaths were recorded. In subsequent years there 
have been one or tw^o epidemiqs of no great magnitude, the chief 
being that of 1903, which was generally a most unhealthy year. 
The lowest figure was four deaths only in 1895. It is probable 
that the returns do not apply exclusively to small-pox, as the term 
mata embraces all eruptive diseases, such as chicken-pox and 
measles, although efforts are made by the police and other 
authorities to test the statements of the chaukidar. There can 
bo no doubt that small-pox has diminished to a very great extent 
during the past fifty years It is known that the disease was 
once very prevalent in these parts, though no figures are obtain- 
able, and its disappearance can only be attributed to vaccination. 
Long before Ballia became a district, it was generally recognised 
that inoculation meant immunity, and many of the old people bear 
the marks to this day. The practice was displaced by vaccination 
soon after the mutiny, and by the time that the district 
came into existence it was already well protected. From 1881 
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to 1900 some 18,200 peraons were vaccinated annually, the figure 
rising from 11,500 in the first, to 26,000 in the last year. For 
the five years ending in 1906 the average was very much higher, 
amounting to 38,000 persons annually, so that in that period 
nearly 25 per cent, of the population was protected. In the last 
year the number doclinod, but this was due to the increased 
vigilance that has been maintained of late, so that few persons 
remained to bo vaccinated besides the infants born within the 
year. The work is under the supervision of the civil surgeon, 
subordinate to whom is an assistant superintendent and fifteen 
vaccinators. 

Some mention has already boon made of the recent ravages 
of plague in this district. When the disease first made its 
appearance in 1902, every possible precaution was adopted to 
prevent its spread j but the people with on(3 accord resisted all 
such measures in tho most determined manner. A member of the 
medical staff was mercilessly beaten, tied hand and foot, and 
placed on the railway line; ho was rescued just in time, and some 
of the ringleaders were punished. But tho result of this opposition 
was disastrous, for plague became endemic in tho district and 
in four years tho mortality was enormous, cases occurring every 
day but one in 1904. As a rule, the moidality increases from 
September onwards, reaching its maximum height in March and 
then abating till in June it almost ceases. The people have now 
learnt by bitter experience the advantage of evacuating their 
houses, but have yet to learn that evacuation to be effective must 
be complete. In the municipality of Ballia all infected houses 
have been treated with perchloride of mercury with the most satis- 
factory results, as no second case has occurred in any house thus 
protected, T^ero have been no instances of prophylactic inocu- 
lation, and little has been done in tho way of exterminating rats. 
Inoculation was commenced in 1907, and seems Uktly to 
become popular. 

The other diseases are of little account, save perhaps as 
regards dysentery and bowel complaints, which are accountable 
for large numbers of deaths every year. They are frequently 
the result of malarial fever, as also is enlargement of the spleen, 
which is very common. In certain parts of the district, and 
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notably the northern portions of the Bansdih and Rasra tahsils, 
goitre is prevalent. This affliction is much in evidence throughout 
the course of the Ghagra and its tributary the Rapti in these 
provinces, and it is possible that the common belief that the disease 
is associated with the waters of that stream has some foundation 
in fact. 

Statistics of infirmities have been collected at each enumera- 
tion held since the district was formed. The figures are not 
particularly instructive, partly owing to the difficulty of securing 
correct returns. In 1 901 there were 90 insane persons, showing 
an increase of ten over the figure of 1891 and a decrease of 39 as 
compared with the total of the preceding census. The number is 
unimportant, as also is that of lepers, of whom there were 157 ; 
though this is less than one-third of the 1881 total. There were 
752 blind persons, this again being a remarkable decrease: 
blindness is closely connected in many cases with small-pox, and 
the reduction in the number of persons afflicted may in some 
measure be attributed to the spread of vaccination. There 
remain the deaf-mutes, of whom 312 were enumerated. The 
figure is comparatively high, as is invariably the case in districts 
where goitre is a common disease, the connection between goitre 
and cretinism having long been established. 
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No statistics of cultivation are available for the whole district Cultivat- 
before 1886, and consequoutly it is impossible to establish any 
satisfactory comparison between existing conditions and those 
which prevailed at an earlier date. The last revision of records 
was completed in 1885, having occupied a porio l of some four 
years ; and even then the figures referred to only a portion of 
the present district, excluding the parganas of Sikandarpur, 

Bhadaon and (larha. The last was not added to Pallia till 
1892, but the records are extant separately, although they leave 
out of account several villages which wore transferred from 
other districts at various times, while on the other hand these 
transfers wore frequently counterbalanced by exchange with cither 
Ghazipur or the adjacent territories of Bengal. The returns are, 
however, of some value as they are in the main accurate, and 
servo to show the progress achieved during the space of at least 
twenty years. From 1886 to 1895, the average area under the 
plough was 534,056 acres or roughly 67 per cent, of the whole 
district. For the first half of this doea<le the figure was remark^, 
ably constant, averaging 543,113 acres ; but in the last year a 
decline was observed, and -cultivation dropped to a marked extent, 
the average for the second five years being only 525,000 acres. 

The decrease was common to all tahsils, but was more noticeable 
in Basra than elsewhere. From 1896 to 1900 the proportion 
remained low, averaging 521,400 acres : the climax was reached 
in 1897, when only 497,130 acres were under cultivation, but 
in the last year the recovery was complete, the area being 
546,400 acres, or little lower than the previous highest record of 
549,940 acres in 1888. The run of bad seasons was followed 
by a time of great and general prosperity, for from 1901 to 
1905 the average cultivated area was 543,594 acres or 68*14 
per cent, of the whole district. The highest figure ever attained 
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was 562,948 acres in 1904-05. Considerable fluctuations must 
of necessity occur from time to time, owing to the nature of the 
season, and also as the result of the physical conditions- 
prevailing in certain tracts. Such are the lowlands of the 
Ghagra and Ganges, where the area sown for the spring harvest 
depends closely on the character of the annual floods ; so that 
an average for a period of years is a safer guide than the figures* 
of any single sea .on, to a greater extent perhaps in this district 
than any other. The state of development also varies in the 
different parganas. The average proportion of cultivation is^ 
highest in Garha, where it amounts to 82*7 per cent, of the 
whole, and next come Xopachit East with 75, and Ballia with 
74 per cent.; so that the Ballia tahsil is far more highly 
cultivated than either of the others. Bansdih, with 68*6 in 
Sikandarpur East and 67 per cent, in Kharid, closely approximates 
to the general average ; while Basra is in every case below it. 
Pargana Bhadaon, which has a large area of barren usaVf is only 
cultivated to the extent of 57*8 per cent.; Lakhnesar has 64*4 per 
cent, under tillage, Sikandarpur West 65, and Kopachit West 65*8 
per cent. There remains Doaba, in which the annual fluctuations 
are greater than elsewhere, the average cropped area being there 
65*3 per cent, of the. whole pargana. Still Doaba is the most 
fertile portion of the district, and the comparatively low per- 
centage of cultivation is due to the extensive areas of sand in* 
the riverain tracts. 

The actual progress achieved has been greater than at first 
sight appears, for while the net cultivated area has increased* 
almost everywhere, there has been alarger proportionate expansion 
of tillage owing to the greater extent to which the practice of double- 
cropping is now followed. From 1886 to 1895 the area bearing* 
two harvests in the year averaged 115,838 acres or 21*69 per- 
cent. of the net cropped area ; while during the next ten years 
the average rose to 145,642 acres or 27*3 per cent. There was 
a constant tendency to increase throughout this period, for during: 
the last five years ending in 1906 the mean amount was 162,672 
acres. The proportion is highest in the Ballia tahsil, pargana 
Doaba coming first with an average of 39 per cent, for the hat 
five years, followed by Garha with 36^ Ballia with 33, aivi 
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Kopachit East with 23 per cent* In tahsil Bansdih we find 28 
per cent, of the cultivation of pargana Kharid bearing a double 
crop, and 22 per cent, of that of Sikandarpur East. In Basra 
the averages are lower, Bhadaon and Sikandarpur West showing 
24 per cent., Kopachit West 23, and Lakhncsar a little more than 
22 per cent. Taking this increase into consideration, there has 
lM3en a total gain of nearly 50,000 acres in the cropped area 
when the last five years are compared with the period between 
1886 and 1890 ; and this is sufiiciently remarkable in a district 
where cultivation has long been pushed to the furthest limit and the 
pressure of the population is fully as great as the soil can bear. 

In the preceding chapter it was shown that the barren and 
unculturable area has averaged for the last five years 15*88 per 
cent, of the whole district, and if this be a Ided to the cultivated 
area there remains 15*98 per cent, as culturablo waste, the actual 
extent being 127,413 acres. This figure is, however, subject to 
extensive deductions. In the first place, it includes grove land, 
which should properly be described as culturable and amounts 
to 25,250 acres ; and secondly, 6,384 acres of land come under 
this head as being temporarily out of cultivation, but in course 
of preparation for receiving a crop of sugarcane in the following 
harvest. Similarly, the new fallow should be excluded, as such 
land lies waste temporarily, under the usual system of rotation. 

:'This occupies 24,967 acres, and consequently there remains but 
53,100 aw*res of old fallow and 17,712 acres of so-called 
culturable waste. The distinction between the two is very slight, 
as also is that between the latter category and barren land. Most 
of it is of a very poor quality, and it is probably true that almost 
all fields which are capable of profitable tillage have been already 
brought under the plough. Much of this area, too, is not readily 
available for cultivation, as it consists of dhak jungle, grass 
land and pasturage, or else ground shaded by scattered trees. 
Taking oulturable waste and old fallow t<^ether, the highest 
proportion is 19 per cent, of the total area in pargana Bhadaon, 
folfowed by 16 per cent, in Kopachit West, 14 per cent, in 
Sikandarpur West, and 13 per cent, in Lakhnesar ; so that the 
Easra tahsil has far more land available than either of the others. 
In Bansdih the figures are 9 per cent, for Sikandarpur East and. 
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4*7 per cent, for Khafid ; while in the Ballia tahsil the only 
pargana with any extensive area untilled is Kopachit East, where 
it amounts to 8*6 per cent., the remainder showing proportions 
of 5'3, 4-2 and 1*8 per cent, in the Doaba, Ballia and Garha 
parganas, respectively. 

The methods of cultivation followed in this district present 
no peculiar leaturcs, and do not differ in any way from those 
in vogue in Ghazipur and Azamgarh. Improvements in imple- 
ments, system and seed are prastically unk^o^v^ : the cultivator 
remains satisfied with his primitive plough, his simple means of 
fertilizing the soil, the traditional rotation of ci'ops, and he pays 
no attention to the selection of seed. There is, however, an 
exception to the last rule in the case of rice grenvn in the-'Quraha 
Tal; the cultivators never use the rice grown on the spot 
for seal in the same locality, but import rice for sowing 
purposes from the Eatoi lake in Azamgarh. There are the 
usual harvests, known by the usual names. On an average, 
taking the figures of the five years ending in 1906, the area 
sown for the ra6i or spring harvest has been 348,336 acres, 
while 344,670 acres have been cultivated each year in the Jckarif 
and 3,260 acres in the mid or intermediate harvest. The rolativo 
position of the spring and autumn harvests not only varies with 
the nature of the season, but is very different in the different 
parts of the district. The rahi very largely preponderates in 
the Ballia tahsil, while in the other subdivisione the kharif 
covers the greater area, and notably in Basra, the chief rioo- 
producing tract. The soil of the eastern parganas is rich but 
light, and is best adapted to the production of barley, gram 
and peas. Much of the land is inundated during the rains, 
ami consequently no autumn crops can be grown; maize, 
which is the chief kharif staple being raised on the higher lands. 
In the west, on the other hand, the soil is of a heavier description 
and a large proportion bears rice, while this crop is seldom 
to be seen in the eastern half of the district. 

Taking the district as a whole, the largest area covered by 
any crop in the kharif harvest is that occupied by rice, which 
for the last five years has averaged 98,814 acres or 28*7 per 
cent, of the land cropped. The highest proportion in any mie 
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pargana is 5o per cent, in Bhadaon^ while throughout the Basra 
tahsil and in pargana Sikandarpur East the figure is well aboveJ 
the district average. In Kharid it closely approaches the latter 
amount, but in the Ballia tahsil very little rice is produced, and 
this is notably the case in Doaba, where the nature of the soil 
renders the cultivation of this crop almost unknown. The rice 
grown in this district is of many different varieties : about 72 
per cent, consists of the late or transplanted rice, known as 
jarhan, which is of a much superior quality and yields a far 
larger outturn than the dhan or early rice. Next in order 
comes maize, which averages 67,035 acres or 16*6 per cent, of 
the harvest. The great bulk of this crop is raised in the Ballia 
tahsil, and especially in the parganas of Doaba and Ballia, in the 
former comprising two-thirds of the area sown. As in most 
districts, it has grown in popularity during late years, and is 
of great value as providing a food supply even in seasons when 
tlie rains cease prematurely. This staple is also grown to a 
largo extent in pargana Kharid, but elsewhere its cultivation 
is very limited, and little more than five hundred acres of maize 
are to bo folind in the entire Basra tidisil. The various millets 
hold a relatively unimportant position in this district. The 
chief is the small and inferior kind knowm as kodonj which 
covers on an average 44,617 acros Or 13 per cent, of the harvest, 
The largest areas are to be found in Kharid and Doaba, where' 
this crop accounts for 26*3 and 20*6 per cent of the Tcharif 
respectively ; elsewhere the figure is below the average, though 
it is fairly high throughout the Ballia tahsil and in the eastern' 
half of Basra. The other millets have fallen off during recent 
years; mandua is grown in all parts to the extent of somo 
7,000 acres; hajra covers 6,500 acres, chiefly in the Irestertf 
half of the Ballia tahsil ; and about 1,400 acres, this being 
mainly confined to Garha and Kopachit East. A fair amount 
of juar is also cultivated in combination with arhar, the mixture* 
averaging some 6,000 acres ; but arhar is more commonly sown 
by itself, and in this form averages 21,532 acres or 6*2 per cent, 
of the harvest. Two-fifths of this amount are to bo found in 
^rgana Sikandarpur East, and the bulk of the remainder in 
Sikandarpur West and Bhadaon, while m other parts of the district 
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the crop is unimportant, especially in the Ballia tahsil. The most 
notable feature of the A;Aari/ cultivation in this district is the large 
area under sugarcane, which averages 40,614 acres or 11 ’8 per 
cent, of the harvest. It is grown uniformly over the greater part 
of the district except in the Ballia tahsil, and especially the 
Doala and Garha parganas, where very little is to be seen; 
there is, howev<T, a large amount in Koiiachit East. Mention 
will be made later of the manufacture of sugar, which is still 
the most important industry of Ballia, although it has declined 
during the past twenty j^ears, as also has the area occupied by 
this crop. The other products of the Miarif are quite insignifi- 
cant. They include some 2,500 acres under the various pulses 
known as urdj mung and moth, a fair area under the millet 
called sanwan, and negligible amounts of garden crops, cotton 
and indigo. The last was once grown to some extent, but has 
now practically disappeared, and only survives in pargana 
Garha. 

' In the rahi harvest the lea^l is taken by barley. This crop, 
when sown by itself, covers on an average 81,646 acres or 24 
per cent, of the entire area cultivated. The proportion varies 
considerably in different parts of the district, for while in the 
Bansdih tahsil and in the parganas of Sikandarpur West and 
Ballia it closely approaches the general figure, no less than 62*4 
per cent, of the rabi cultivation in Lakhnosar is devoted to 
barley, and in Kopachit also the area is much larger than 
elsewhere. On the other hand the crop occupies a very secondary 
place in Doaba and Garha. There the place of barley sown 
alone is generally taken by wheat or by barley in combination 
with other staples, such as wheat or gram. The area of barley 
mixed with gram averages 31,170 acres or 8*9 per cent, of the 
rabi harvest, ranging from 21 per cent, in Doaba to practically ' 
nothing in Lakhnesar. A still larger proportion is sown with 
wheat, which by itself is comparatively seldom to be found in this 
district. Whether grown alone, or mixed with barley or gram^ 
wheat accounts for 67,318 acres, taking the average of the returns 
for the past five years ; it thus covers 19'3 per cent, of the rahi 
area, this amount being considerably exceeded in the Bansdih 
tahsil and closely approached in Bidlia, while in Basra the 
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proportion is little more than 12 per cent., pargana Lakhnesanr 
coming last with only 6*5 per cent. The remainder of the rabi 
harvest is taken up for the most part by gram sown alone and by 
peas. The former averages 50,880 acres- or 14’6 per eent., of 
which over 36,000 aeres are found in the Ballia tahisil and* less 
than 6,000 acres in Kasra. Peas, which constitute an import- 
ant item in the food supply of the poorer classes, average 
83,880 acres or 24*7 per cent, of the rabi area, and are grown 
in every part of the district, particularly in the western and 
northern parganas, the highest proportion being 40 per cent^ 
in Sikandarpur West and Bhadaon. Mention may also bo made 
of poppy cultivation, rather on account of its intrinsic value 
than of its actual extent. The total area averages 3,757 acres 
and this is distributed over all the parganas, although the figures 
for Bhadaon and Garha are very small ; the largest acreage is 
recorded in Kharid and the two parganas of Sikandarpur. Other 
hharif products include linseed, to the extent of some 4,000 acres ; 
mamr or lentils, aggregating about 5,400 acres and chiefly 
grown in the Ballia tahsil and particularly pargana Garha ; and 
small amounts of oilseeds, tobacco, potatoes, vegetables and 
other garden crops. Market gardening is of no great import- 
ance is this district, owing chiefly to the absence of any largo 
towns ; as is to^ be expected, it is most extensively practised in 
the Ballia tahsU. 

The various crops grown in the zaid or intermediate harvest 
call for little comment. They consist mainly of the early millet 
known as cheTha^ which covers some 1,580 acres ; melons, which 
are grown on the sandy banka of the rivers and average 920 
acres in area; vegetables of different descriptions, and the hot 
weather rice called 6oro, which is raised on the- edges of the Suraba 
Tal and the other large lakes, and occupies about 360 acres 
annually. 

The district is well provided with means of irrigation, and 
to this reason n^y be assigned its comparative immunity from 
famine.. The security of the tract is more firmly established than 
at first sight appears from the actual 'figures, the reason being 
that so large a proportion of the land lies low and consists of 
recent alluvium, in. which no artificial irrigation is required. 
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sufficient moisture being supplied by oupillsry attraction. The 
whole of pargana Doaba is of this nature^ and the same remark 
applies to extensive stretches of country in the Ballia and Garha 
parganas along the Ganges. Irrigation is consequently necessary 
in the older formations alone, and is most generally practised in 
the Basra tahsil. A comparison of recent statistics with those 
of former years is impracticable, inasmuch as it was then the 
custom to record all land as irrigated which was within reach of 
water. The old figures moreover included the rice lands, which 
are no longer treated as irrigated. There the rainfall is retained 
in the fields by the low embankments that surround them, so 
that this form of irrigation depends solely on the monsoon and 
is in no sense a precaution against drought, but rather the mere 


retention on the land of the seasonal fall. Actual figures of 
irrigation are available from 1886 onwards. For the ten years 
ending in 1895 the average area irrigated was 182,107 acres or 
35*68 per cent, of the net cultivation, tho maximum being 197,981 
acres or 40*5 per cent, in 1890-91, and the minimum 171,621 acres 
or 34*6 per cent, two years later. For the succeeding decade 
from 1896 to 1905 the irrigated area averaged 185,298 acres or 
34*73 per cent, of the area cultivated, so that while the actual 


amount shows a distinct increase it has not kept pace with the 
extension of cultivation. The proportion is still, however, remark- 
ably high, especially when it is remembered that in so large a 
tract no irrigation whatever is required. The capacity of the 
district may bo estimated in some measure from the fact that in 
the dry year of 1896-97 as much as 30-8 per cent, of the total 
cultivation received artificial watering, while the maximum irrig^ 
ated area was 205,146 acres or 39 per cent, in 1899 to 1900. Among 
the different parganas Bhadaon and Kopachit West come first 
With an average of nearly 60 per cent, of the cultivated area 
irrigated, while the general figure for the district is largely 
exceeded throughout the upland tract. Sikandarpur West and 
Sikandarpur East average 58 and 53 per cent, respectively, and 
the latter proportion is closely approached in Kopachit East and 
Lakbiosar. In the south and oast of the district the condition 

Pargana Kharid, which contains a 
targe proportion of lowlying alluvium, shows less than 27 pey 
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cent, of irrigation, and Ballia only 13*8 per cent. The remaining 
parganas of Garha and Doaba take the lov^est position, with no 
more than 4*4 and J *8 per cent, respectively. There are no large 
tracts whichsuffer from a deficiency of water, though there are some 
portions in Khaiid, Bhadaon, and tlie two parganas of Sikandarpur 
in which the rice crop depends solely on tho monsoon. 

Turning to the sources from which irrigation derived, we 
find that Wells are by far the nmst important in every part of 
tlie district. This is the more satisfactory, as they constitute a 
more reliable source of supply than the tanks, the natural reservoirs 
and the streams, all of which are liable to fail in seasons when 
water is most required. Tho position, too, has boon improved of 
late years, for whereas from 1886 to 1895 of the irrigation obtained 
from w^olls was C7‘13 per cent, of the whole, leaving 32*87 per 
cent, supplied from other sources, in the ensuing decado the returns 
show that 79*48 per cent, of the area obtsiining irrigation was 
served by wells, 13*06 per cent, from tanks, and 7'46 per cent, 
from other sources. Actually tho highest proportion of well 
irrigation is to be found in ]>argana Doaba, but there the total 
quantity is so small as to be negligible. In the regularly irrigated 
trjicts, with tho exception of Sikandarpur West and Bhadaon, 
wells supplied on an average from 80 to 87 \^y cent, of tho irrigated 
area. In tho two western parganas the figure is lower, owing to 
tho greater use which is there made of tanks and natural sources, 
and in Bhadaon no more than 56 per cent, of tho irrigation is 
derived from wells, the corresponding figure for Sikandarpur West 
being 74 per cent. 

Wells can be made in most parts of the district, and tho only 
obstacle encountered in their construction is tho sandy nature of 
the subsoil in the low lands along the rivers. In the latter 
tract the wells, unless made of masonry, fall in during the rains, 
and in almost every case they have to be protected by ropes of 
straw coiled round the sides in order to keep them in working 
order for a single season. The depth at which water is found 
varies with the height of the surface above the level of the sea, 
or rather of the Ganges and Ghagra. In tho alluvial tracts it 
averages about 16 feet, while in the uplands it ranges from 16 
to 40 feet; the average being little more than 20 foet. The 
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nnpirotected wells which fill by lateral perccla^ion are usuiJly 
shallowi from 15 to 20 feet deep, and are liot intended to last fop 
more than a single season; while permanent wells are usually 
sunk to a much greater depth in order to secure a constant flow 
of water. The number of these permanent masonry wells is very 
large and exhibits a constant tendency »to increase* During the 
five years ending in 1906 the average number Employed for 
irrigation was 11,576^ while in the last year it had risen to 12,257. 
These wells vary in size and quality, most of those built about 
the village site being of a superior description an4 used for 
drinking purposes as well as for irrigation. Such a well, with a 
large cylinder and sunk to a great depth, will sometimes cost as 
much as Ks. 2,000, while a less pretentious well made for irrigar 
tion alone can generally be made for about Rs, 200, the average 
price of all masonry wells being perhaps double this sum. The 
number of unprotected or kachcha wells varies with the require- 
ments of the season, and for the last five years has averaged 6,857, 
including those wells only which are actually employed for 
watering the fields. It is a common practice to dig such a well 
for the sole benefit of a particular crop such as sugarcane; they 
do their duty at any rate till harvest time, and have the advantage 
of extreme cheapness, the cost rarely exceeding Rs. 5, and 
commonly being no more than half of this sum. Where the 
underlying strata are tolerably firm, the shaft is not strengthened 
in any way, but when beds of sand are struck it is necessary to 
provide support by means of a stout cable made of arhar stalks, 
tamarisk, or long thatching grass, which is coiled round the 
inside of the well where the stratum threatens to give way and 

pnerally retains its position during the short period for which it 
18 required. 

Wells are worked after several different methods. The 
most common is that known as the dkenkal or lever, which 
consists of a long polo, with a lump of mud on the thicker end 

“TJTu* ** “ earthenware pot 

in tCtl nponastrong support fixed 

in the ground a^ a distance of » few feet from the well, tiie upper 
^^gforkedand holding the axle on which the pole oscilbSL 

labourer who works the lever stands with his back to it, upo. 
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a plank which is bo laid across the well as to leave a space between 
the edge of the latter so as to permit the passage of the pot. 
Pulling down the leverby the rope he thus lowers the pot into 
the wellj and when full idlows it to rise by the action of the lever/ 
emptying the water into the channel at the top of the well. The 
pot usually contains somewhat less than two gallons of water, 
and sometimes as many as four levers may be seen at work at 
the same time. The rapidity of working depends on the depth 
of the well, but on an average the pot is not filled more than three 
times in a minute. In this fashion one-seventh or one-eighth of 
an acre may be irrigated with one lever in the course of the day, 
and when using the dhenkal more water is lost by evaporation 
and absorption than in those methods which give a larger and 
faster stream in the distributing channel. In this process two 
men are required, one for working the lever and one for guiding 
the water ; but when two or more levers are at work the process 
is naturally cheaper. Thus when one lever is employed and two 
men are at work, an acre can be irrigated in seven or eight days 
at a cost of Re. 1-2-8, whereas four levers and five men can water 
the same area in two days, the total charge being Re. 0-11-8. 
The ordinary rate of pay is 1 J ser of coarse grain, equivalent to 
one anna or one anna three pies, but the work is generally stopped 
at midday. The dhenkal is of course only possible where the 
water-level is high, and the same remark applies to the charMii^ 
The latter is seldom to be seen in this district, being more 
common in Azamgarh. The charkhi is a wooden pulley fitted 
upon supports over the well, and over it runs a rope, to each end 
of which an earthenware pot is attached. The labourer stands 
on the plank over the well, and while forcing down one end of 
the rope, he brings up the other with the vessel full of water. 
This form of irrigation is more laborious than in the case of the 
dhenkal, and the results are much the same, about one-seventh of 
an acre being watered daily at the same cost as a single-lever 
well. In the case of the larger and deeper wells the most general 
system is that known as the pwwati. Here a large leathern 
bucket is hung on a rope which works over the pulley fixed on 
supports on the top of the well, and is drawn up by bullocks 
driven down an incline. Under this system three men ars 
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required, one to drive the bullocks, one to empty the bnoket, and 
the (bird to distribute the water, so that the e^cpense is considerably 
greater, although at the same time this is compensated by the 
• fact that the par or bucket holds 14 or 16 gallons. The cost of 
irrigating an acre detiends mainly on the size of tlto well, for 
unless the supply is abundant the well is soon exhausted and work 
must bo stopped till it refills. The system has also the advantage 
of rapidity, for half an aero can be watered in a day. In some 
cases bullocks are replaced by human labour, and the method is 
then known os gJmrra. AVhen this is done, eleven men are 
usually employed, sis being at work on the ropo, tw'o in empty- 
ing and distributing the water, and three in relief. In this manner 
rather better resiilts are obtained, the pur teing emptied not loss 
than three times in two minutes, while the work continues more 
steadily than is the case with bullocks. On an average from 
one-half to three-quarters of an acre is irrigated in a day, but 
though more eoouomiual, the system is far less common than the 
pui'wati. 

Like all the eastern districts, Ballia contains a large number 
of artificial tanks for irrigation purposes, many of these being 
of considerable ago. The more recently constructed tanka are 
rarely used for this purpose, being reserved for bathing and the 
watering of cattle. These tanks vary in size, and generally 
cover less than an acre ; they are not more than 20 feet in depth, 
and are of square or oblong shape, with usually a kacheha well 
reaching to the spring level in the centre. The earth removed 
in excavation foms a high bank round the sides, so that the tanks 
are conspicuous features in the landscape, commonly resembling 
old mud forts, but occadonally with trees or scrub jungle on the 
embankments. Two or three openings are left at the cornera, 
not only to enable the water to bo taken out, but also to allow a 
certain amount of the surface drainage of the neighbourhood 
to fill the tank during the rainy seasoa The water is generally 
rais^ from the tank to the field by means of the dam, a round 
shallow basket made of wicker or bamboo matting. Attached 
to the basket are four strings, one of which is held in either hand 
by two labourers, who stand opposite to each other on either side 
of the baUng station or bodar. There are usuaUy two of Om 
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lodarSf though frequently this number is excoodod. The basket 
!is swung between the men, being carried above the water in the 
I bask stroke and into it with the forward stroke: in finishing the 
latter the men swing the dav/ri up with a jerk, so as to throw 
the w^ator carried in the basket into the top of the lift. Fully 
two gallons of water are brought up at ca jh stroke, and from 20 
to 25 strokes are made in a minute ; the number varying with the 
height, which ranges from two to five feet. The labour is some- 
uhat arduous, and as a rule two pairs of lal)ourers with two 
baskets are kept working at each lift, and two pairs are allowed 
as a relief party. In this manner about half an acre can bo 
irrigated daily, the cost varying according to the number of lifts 
and other circumstances. Another system employed in tanks is that 
known as the dawan or don. This is a hollow boat-shaped piece 
of wood about 15 feet long, closed at the narrow^ end and open 
at the other. It is placed on a ridge with the closed end 
projecting over the tank or jhll, being supported by a rope which 
passes over a polo and is hold by the worker. The latter sinks 
the closed end by pressure with his foot until it fills wdth water, 
and then raises it by moans of the rope so as to cause the water 
to flow to the open end and into the irrigation channel leading to 
the field. AVater can be raised in this manner to a height of 
about three feet. 

Other sources of irrigation are the natural jkiUj swamps, 
and the smaller w'atercourses. The larger rivers are not as a 
rule employed for this purpose; not only is there a difficulty 
in raising the water, but in most cases no necessity exists for 
watering the lands in their immediate neighbourhood. The 
Katehar ndla is somewhat extensively employed for irrigation in 
pargana Ballia, and is dammed at certain points in its course, as 
also are several of the minor streams. Water is raised from tho 
rivers and jhils in exactly the same manner ns from tho tanks, 
while in convenient places the dhenhal is also to. bo soon. 

Ballia has seldom been visited by famines of any great Faminei, 
magnitude or intensity, though it has not wholly escaped from the 
more serious calamities of this nature which have fallen upon the 
United Provinces and Bengal. Of early famines there are no 
records extant, and all that is known belongs rather to tha 
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history of the Ghazipur district, of which Ballia formed till quitis 
recently a component part. In every instance, however, the 
pressure caused by unfavourable seasons, was lighter here than 
in less fortunately situated tracts; for the heavy rainfall 
combined with the high water level render the district to a 
certain extent immune from the efifects of a partial failure or a 
premature cessation of the monsoon. 

The first occasion regarding which any definite infor- 
mation is available was the scarcity of 1868-69, when a 
deficient rainfall afifeoted nineteen districts, although real 
distress was experienced only in Jhansi and Bijnor. In ths 
eastern parts of Ghazipur the pinch of high prices began to ba 
felt towards the end of 1868, but no relief measures were deemed 
necessary. The rabi harvest was very inferior and with the 
advent of the hot weather distress became more general, and was 
aggravated by the delay in the arrival of the monsoon. Relief 
works were started on the 12th of June and were maintained till 
the 10th of S ptember 1869, The total number of persons thus 
supported in Ghazipur and Ballia was 63,802 or 694 per diem, 
the latter figure averaging over 1,000 during the last week in 
July and the first seven days of August. The total does not 
include that of parganas Sikandarpur and BhadaO'U, which then 
belonged to Azamgarh, but in this part no great scarcity was 
experienced, and the relief consisted merely in the grant of 
doles to the aged and in firm » 

In 1873 the rains came late and the fall was very scanty,; 
with the result that the rice crop failed and prices rose to air 
unusual height, the effect being enhanced by the succession of 
indifferent harvests in the preceding years,. By the cold weather 
the distress had become general, and the prospect became m<Ke 
gloomy in January 1874, when a severe frost did widespread 
injury to the peas and other delicate crops. In the following 
month, however, a moderately heavy fall of rain removed all 
danger of a real famine, especially in Ghazipur and Ballia, so 
that the distress abated with the harvest, and though relief 
measures were continued throughout the hot weather the number 
of persons fell to a small figure, end the last work closed on the 
22nd of July. For combating the scarcity on this oocasioD 
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^lief works were started in February, the total expenditure 
funder this head being Rs. 13,116, while about Rs. 6,900 were 
devoted to poorheuses and cash doles. Added to this, 
khe railway rates were reduced, so as to render cheap the 
kmportation of ^rain from the Punjab ; nothing could be obtained 
[from Bt^ngal, wkieh suffered far more than the United Provinces. 
1 he works in the Ballia portion of the Ghazipur district were of 
[two kinds, temporary and permanent, l^e former comprised 
the repair of the road from Ballia to Rasra and Ghazipur; 
widening and embanking roads at Sahatwar and Bairia; and 
the excavation of a tank at Rasra. The permanent works 
included the construction of a road from Pardhanpur on the 
Sarju to Rasra and thence to Nagra; the improvement of the 
road from Sikandarpur to Garwar; and the erection of an 
embankment through a jhU near Bansdih. The average number 
of persons relieved in the whole of the Ghazipur district was 
1,236 daily .; but with the reaping of the rabi harvest, which was 
the best known for years, the attendance declined, with the result 
that all the works were closed gradually, and by May only those 
in pargana Lakhnesar remained. There the distress appears to 
have been greatest, and the reason assigned for this fact was the 
extreme density of the population, the average at that time being 
7^1 to the square mile, or more than in any other pargana of the 
United Provinces. As compared with the other eastern districts, 
wlia escaped lightly on this occasion, and experienced nothing 
Ipke the distress that prevailed in Basti and Gorakhpur: the 
result was mainly due to the opportune rain that fell herein 
January and February and secured an excellent harvest on a 
fairly full area. 

When the next famine occurred in 1877-78, Ballia was still 
an integral portion of the Ghazipur district. On this occasion 
the rains broke in the beginning of July, but after three days a 
break ensued, and till the beginning of August only a few scanty 
showers were received. August began well, but on the 6th the 
ram ceased, and for most of the month a scorching wind blew ’ 
and continued without cessation till the end of the month, when 
a storm passed over Ghazipur and the adjoining tracts. This 
Was followed by heavy rain on the 10th and 11th of Septemberi 
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but for the rest of the month strong easterly winds did great 
damage, and it was not till the 5th of October that rain fell k 
abundanoo. The result was seen in a great contraction of the 
hkirif area and in an outturn which was estimated at one. 
fourth of tho normal, except in the Ghagra valley and tho 
neighbourhood of tho Suraba Tal, where about half an average 
crop was realized. Tho rice naturally suffered most, but the other 
staples fared little better anl prices rose to an unprooedonted 
height. Tho winter was marked by extremes of temiperaturo, 
which aided to tho distress of the poorest classes, and the 
prospect of a fair rahi was marred by hailstorms, high winds and 
rust. Tho harvest brought some relief, but the costliness of food 
grains and apprehensions as to the monsoon of 1&78 caused 
renewed anxicjty; the rains, however, though scanty, W’ere well 
timed, an 1 tho kJiarif was a!)ovc tho average, so that the gains 
resulting from tho state of tho market atnply recouped tho 
cultivators for the losses they had undergone. As a matter of 
fact, Ballia was but slightly affected by this famine. In the 
lowlying tracts the hai'Yests were of course distinctly poor, but 
there was no acute distress. The Basra tahsil w^as less fortunate, 
but oven there the relief works attracted but few labourers j no 
remissions -of revenue wore granted, and few formal susi^on- 
sions wore male, though tho payment of a certain amount of 
arrears was allowed to stand over till the following year. Tho 
people were not impoverished at tho beginning, and consequently 
were enabled to tide over tho loss of one harvest, and the only 
sufferers wore the casual lal)ourors and those in receipt of low 
fixed salaries. 

In the last famine of 1890^97 Ballia remained practically 
maffectod, and was even better eff than Ghazipur. The tract 
was thus far more fortunate than either Azamgwh or Gorakh- 
par, in both of which famine conditions prevailed. In 1896-96 
both harvests were weU up to the average, and consequently there 
^were ample stocks in hand at tho commencement of the new 
agricultural y^r, at any rate for four months. The tharifot' 
1896 only failed so far as the rice was concerned, or to the 
^nt of loss than one-third : the early rice gave a five-anna crop* 
but Uie late or transplanted variety was almost wholly lost, wha? 
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for other crops tho harvest was about threo-fourths of the novmab 
In the ensuing rahi about 80 per cent, of the usual area was sown, 
and more than half of this was protected by wells. It was pro- 
posed to suspend a proportion of tho Icharif revenue, but all that 
was done was to postpone payment for two months, and though 
ample provision for relief works was made, they . were never 
: carried into effeot. The rahi of 1897 proved good, and conse- 
quently all anxiety was dispelled. The only tract which suffered 
in any way was pargana Bhadaon, on the Azamgarh border; but 
oven there tho distress was not of a severe nature, and test w'orks 
failed to attract labourers. Since that time the district has 
remained immune, and on no occasion have any measures of 
relief been either mooted or sanctioned. 

No separate records arc extant to show the prices of food Prices^ 
grains in Ballia prior to its formation as an independent district. 

It may be assumed that tho rates were practically identical with 
those of Azamgarh and Ghazipur, although tho remote position 
of the traot and its inaccessibility at that time, rendering export 
trade more difficult than in tho case of tho larger districts, com- 
bined to keep prices lower in Ballia than in the adjoining twri- 
torics. It appears that in this district, as elsewhere, a distinct 
rise in prices took place shortly after the mutiny, or about 18(>0, 
and that this rise continued for a period of about 15 yew’s. 

Apart from temporary iluctuations caused by tho variation in 
^0 nature of the seasons, it seems that prices remained practically 
jitationary, or even declined, between 1875 and 1885. About the 
latter year price® rose to a marked extent throughout northern 
India, the phenomenon being ascribed to wddesprewl economic 
causes, among which the fall in the value of silver, the develop- 
ment of communications, and the growth of export trade together, 
figure prominently. This rise, though sudden at the beginnings 
was progressive and has continued with several occasional flnetu- 
ations to the present day. Its extent may be estimated from the 
available returns, which show that between 1886 and 1895 the 
average price of wheat was 16'22 sera to the rupee, of barley 
21*62 aersy of common rice 14*62 sera, of gram 21*47 of 
maize 21*39 aara, aud of arhar 20*28 aera, these beii^ the chief 
food grains produced in the district. The ensuing decade was 
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remark«ble for the famine of 1897 and for the scarcity which 
prevailed in many parts of India in 1900. Both of these had a 
great effect on local prices, and consequently the average is 
somewhat vitiated ; though the upward tendency does not seem 
to have been checked in any degree by the subsequent years of 
prosperity. The figures for the ten years ending in 1905 were 
wheat, 12*62 sers; barley, 18 sere; rice, 11*51 sers; gram, 17*19 
sers; maize, 19*16 sera; and arhar, 13*36 eera. The enhanced 
market value is apparent and calls for no further comment, but 
for the reason given above it is practically impossible to form au 
exact estimate on the extent to which prices have risen. From 
1860 to 1865 wheat and barley averaged 24 and 30 sera respectively 
in the Azamgarh district, and from these figures we obtain an 
increase of a great deal more than 50 per cent, during the follow- 
ing forty years. This is probably an approximation to the actual 
cbnditioii of affairs, as the same results are obtained in the case of 
other districts of the Benares division. 

It is still less easy to determine the change in the daily wages. 
These differ in the towns and the villages, being generally higher 
in the former ; while rates further vary according to the nature 
of the work, oven in the case of ordinary field labourers. The 
latter are very frequently professional ploughmen, who are 
granted one higha of land rent-free in addition to their regular 
wages, which again are more commonly paid in kind. The rent 
of this land would amount to Rs. 8 per annum if leased to a sub- 
tenant, so that the grant actually represents an addition of about 
four pies to the daily wage. In 1882 agricultural labourers were 
estimated to receive two annas daily, and at the present day the 
rate is practically the same, excluding the customary grant of 
land. For ploughing and sowing remuneration is 2} aera of 
coarse grain, equivalent in money to about two annas ; for weed- 
ing and watering it is 1 J sers, or half the former amount; for 
digging and thrashing the rate is 1 Jth sers or 1} annaa ; w^e for 
reaping the labourer obtains one bundle in 16, iiqqxfbximately 
6t sers of grain or five annas in the day. Women,' wHq w 
extensively employed in the lighter forms of field woA, su^b as 
weeding and watering, customarily obtain two-thirds of a man's" 
wage. Consequently it will be observed that the rate of wag0 
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depends but very little on current prices-. So far as the latter 
have risen, wages have increased at the same time, owing to tho 
greater value of the grant given as remuneration; but the increase 
cannot be appreciated in cash, as tho wage merely serves as 
food for the day for the labourer and his family. Where cash 
wages are paid tho increase becomes more apparent. In 1882 a 
field labourer obtained as a rule Us. 3-12-0 monthly, and a 
common artizaii Es. 7-8-0 ; while the corresponding figures for 
1005 were Rs. 4-6-0 and Rs. 11-4-0 respectively. At tho present, 
time a good journeyman carpenter or mason obtains eight annas 
a day, while a mistri in either trade gets from Rs^ 18 to Rs. 20 
per mensem. 

Tho. weights and measures, in use in this district present 
several peculiarities, being in many respects different from 
those in vogue in Oudh and tho western divisions of tho United 
Provinces. The Government standards are, it is true, very 
Eroquently employed, and their use is becoming more general with 
the improvement of communications and readier means of access 
to tho outer world ; but tho people are very conservative and 
ding to the old customs with great tenacity. In measures of 
eiigth the unit is the jau- or barley corn, of which three go to 
jhe inch, two inches making an angul, and throe anguh making 
me girah. Of the latter four go^ to the span and eight to the 
^th or cubit. This is a common measure everywhere and is 
equivalent to half a gas or yard. It should bo noted that in 
field measurement the yard is smaller than the English measure, 
being only 33 inches in length. A different gas is employed for 
measuring cloth and tho-like, and this^is 37;J; inches. Three yards 
or six cubits make sklatha, so called from its usually taking the 
Eorm of a bamboo rod; in tho Rasra tahsil it is a common 
practice for zamindars in dealing >vith their tenants to treat the 
'>atha as only SJ hatha. The chain or jarib, here universally 
kno^yn the raaai or rope, is made up of 20 UUhaa, while 
.82 vaaaia make a dha'p oc mile, twa dhapa making the koa. 
Another somewhat peculiar measure of length is the poraa or 
jfathont of four haths. This is equivalent to the hahu of other 
districts and is only employed for denoting the depth of water 
being conventionally supposed to be the height reached by a nuLt^ 
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with his hands extended above hisjiead. For measures of area 
the unit is the square latha, called a dhur; while in the Rasra 
tahsil this is also equivalent to a square of throe qadams or 
paces. Twenty such dhurs make one hiswa or hah, and 20 
hiswas one higlui, the latter being, as usual, live-eighths of an aero. 
A variant of this scale is found in Rasra, where the highd is 
Bomotirnos divided into four ma'iulaSf each of these being equal to 
five liithas; this msasiiremcnt is only employed, however^, for 
denoting shares in the mahal or village. In the same conncotioif 
wo find the usual division of land by annas and rupees, but tho 
anna is divided in different ways in different places. In ono 
case there are the usual 12 pies, further subdivided into 20 ifcft 7 Zt 9 , 
each of which is nine jaus ; in another the anna equals GO hats^ 
tho latter being made up of three sa. ts; and in another ono anna 
is equivalent to 20 (jandus, the yamla being four JcamHsj the 
kauri 30 dants, and tho dant 30 dantulis, AVhoro the highadam 
system is adopted the higha is subdivided into 20 hiswas or 
hahSf the hcch into 20 dhurs, as before ; tho dhur into 20 rens, 
and tho ren into 20 phens. 

For measures of weight tho Governmont standard ser of 
80 tolas is very frequently used, but there is a local ser based 
on tho thick square lump of copper known as tho Oorakhpuri 
paisa, Tho latter is found throughout the eastern district:^ 
is still employed as a current coin, though to a much less exV.,/ ' 
than was formerly tho case. Its value has also depreciate?, 
as not long ago SO went to the rupeo or five to tho anna,, while 
the usual price is now GJ per anna or 104 to tho rupee. Four of 
these pice make a ganda, and 28 gandas make the local pakJea^ 
ser, this being equal in weight to 104 current rupees or three-' 
tenths heavier than tho standard measure. There is also a local 
kaclicha ser of 14 gandas, or exactly half the larger measure. 
A very common weight is the panseri of five sers, eight of these 
going to the maund. This, however, is by no means peculiar to 
Ballia, being tho commonest unit of weight in all parts of tfie^ 
provinces. 

The prevailing rates of interest found In this district call 
for no detailed comment, being much the same as in all parts of 
the Bcnaies and Gorakhpur divisions. The rates vary 
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only according to the kind of loan, but also according to tho 
circumstaucGs attending tho transaction. Generally speaking, 

I it may be laid down that interest on a usufructuary mortgage 
; varies from G to 12 per cent.; on a simple mortgage from 12 to 18 
per cent. ; and on an unsecured loan from 18 to 24 per cent, per 
annum. No exact rule can bo asserted, as so much depends on 
tho personal element in each case; tho higher rates are undoubt- 
edly severe, but they are usually commensurate with the risk 
Uhvolved. The most common loans take tho form flf advances 
of seed corn. These are repaid at harvest with tho addition of 
interest calculated at one-fourth of the principal, this rate being 
known as siwa L As a matter of fact, it usually amounts to a 
great deal more, for at the time of lending tho corn is entered 
at its cash value, and the principal to bo repaid is again converted 
into corn after harvest, when prices are much lower than at seed 
timo. There are no large banking firms in tho district, tho only 
establishments being those of tho local Mahajans, and up to tho 
present timo no attempt has been made to start village banks. 

Though by no moans an industrial district, tho maiiiifacturos 
. of Ballia arc of some importanco and in one or two instances 
alTord employment to a largo number of persons. Tho chief 
are sugar, saltpetre and country cloth, each of which will be 
mentioned separately. Of tho remainder, indigo at one timo 
|)pcupied'a prominent position, but is now almost extinct. Tho 
pasinoss was wholly in the hands of natives, with tho exception 
^f branches of the Gahmar factory in Ghazipur, at Parmaiidapur, 
Kaipuri and Saraya. Of late years, however, nearly all tho 
factories have been closed, as tho result of tho decline in the price 
of natural indigo and the competition of the synthetic dye. 
In 1905 the area under indigo was only 13 acres in the whole 
district; this rose in 1906 to 15G acres, owing to the establishment 
of a new factory at Bilaria in pargana Garha, though it remains 
to be seen whether tho enterprise will flourish any better than 
its predecessors. At Sikandarpur there is a distillery for the 
production of itr or otto of roses and other scented oils, which 
are exported to Calcutta and elsewhere, having a reputation 
equal to that of similar products made at Ghazipur. The pottery 
of the district has no distinctive features, nor has tho metal work, 
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except in the case of the white metal vessels manufactured at 
Turtipar; these at one time had a considerable reputation, but 
the trade has declined, though a fair quantity is still produced. 
At Ballia iron trays, angethis or stoves, and waterpots are made 
and exported. Other manufactures comprise the palanquins made 
at Sahatwar and sold in large numbers at the Dadri fair and 
elsewhere; the embroidered saddles and palanquin covers made 
by the Julahas of Jlairia; and the shoes turned out at Tika 
Deori and*Sikaria in the llasra tahsil. The only steam-power 
factories in the district are two flour-mills recently started at Ballia 
Though there has been a considerable decline of late years, 
the sugar industry is still important. In 1882 there were no 
fewer than 571 refineries in the district with a net profit of over 
11s. 500 in eajh case, as well as a number of smaller concerns. 
At the present time the total probably does not exceed 250, but 
the business is still fairly flourishing, and the produce is 
reckoned among the best sugar manufactured in India by the 
native process. The decline is due to the competition of foreign 
sugar, particularly that of Mauritius, and it is to this fact 
that the wholesale closing of factories must be attributed, as 
well as the precarious condition of many existing concerns. 
Though the export trade has fallen off, the local reputation of 
the sugar still I’emains, especially of that produced at Hanuman- 
ganj. In the Ballia tahsil the principal refineries are at 
Hanumanganj, Fatkhauli and Ballia itself, these places con-^ 
taining 24 considerable factories ; in Bansdih at Jijauli, Nawa- 
nagar, Mairitar and Mauiar ; and in Basra at Lahsani, Athila 
and Kotwari. The sugar is for the most part made from 
gur produced in this district, though considerable quantities 
are imported from Gorakhpur, Saran and Shahabad. It 
should bo noted that only chini is manufactured here, and not 
misri or crystallized sugar. The gur is first melted and then 
stored in navida or large earthen pots. After being clarified 
with siwaVf a weed which grows in great abundance in the 
Suraha Tal and other lakes, the thin liquor is allowej^ to 
percolate through the bottom of the nandf leaving a deposit of dry 
sugar, which is scraped up by means of a broad-pointed iron 
instrument called a pachhni* The sugar is then spread on a 
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coarse cloth and rubbed with the feet till it becomes white. The 
product is styled first-class sugar, that of the second class being 
obtained from the liquor which has escaped from the nand, the 
refuse from this process being similarly treated so as to produce 
third-class sugar. What then remains is called shira, and is 
used for the distillation of country spirit. 

The returns of the last census showed that in 1901 no fewer 
than 20,000 persons, including dependents, derived a subsistence 
from cotton-weaving. They are mainly Julahas and Koris, 
and the industry is almost wholly confined to the villages 
in which those castes reside. The cloth produced is of the 
ordinary coarse variety known as garha, and finer fabrics are 
seldom to be seen. The best is that produced at Karammar 
in the IJansdih tahsil, whence largo quantities are exported to 
Nopal. The chief centres of the industry are at Guthauli, 
MkMha, Bairia, Eaghunathpur, Bhalsand and Dubhand in the 
Ballia tahsil ; at Eeoti, Sahatwar, Karammar, Maniar, Sikandar- 
pur, Keora, Birnarbari and Ilusainabad in tahsil Bansdih ; and 
at Basra, Nagpura, Athila, Jam and Bilaunjha in tahsil Basra. 
As elsewhere, there has boon a considerable decline in the trade 
of late years, owing to the grooving preference for European and 
factory-made goods 3 ljut there is still a fair local demand for 
country cloth among the rural population. 

Since the introduction of Act XXXI of 1861 the manufac* 
Lture of saltpetre has been under the control of the inland 
f customs department and is only permitted under license. For 
making crude saltpetre a license fee of Rs. 2 is charged, while 
for refining saltpetre and educing salt in the process the cost 
is Rs. 50, the license running for a year from the 1st of August* 
The industry is this district is in the hands of Lunias, who 
usually commence operations in December and continue to work 
till the advent of the monsoon. The process of manufacture is 
simple in the extreme. Under each license two filter-beds and 
one iron boiler are permitted, the former being circular, some 
three or four feet in diameter, and from eight inches to a foot 
in depth. At the bottom is an earthen vessel, and the sides of 
the filter are lined with grass. The nitrous earth and reh 
collected from vsar land are placed in the filter, which is filled 
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with water j the latter percolates through the grass to the vessel 
beneath, and is then boiled for three or four hours, after which 
it is left to stand for two or three days in earthen vessels. At 
the end of that time saltpetre mixed with earth is deposited on 
the sides of the vessel, and in this form it is sold to the refiners 
at a rate varying from Re. 1-8-0 to Rs. 3 per maiind. The 
liquor that remains is strongly impregnated with salt, and accord- 
ing to law shoultl bo thrown away ; though very frequently the 
Luiiia boils it for an hour and obtains the salt by precipitation. 
In 1905 no fewer than 422 li ;ensos for crude saltpetre were 
taken out j this shows the extent of the industry in some degree, 
but it is impossible to say to obtain any figures regarding the 
quantity produced. In the refineries the crude saltpetre yields 
about fifty per cent, of the refined article and a varying amount 
of salt. The latter is not permitted to leave the refinery till tlio 
excise duty of Re. 1-8-0 per maund has ])eon paid. If excised, it 
is sold locally ; but the recent reduetion of the duty places 
superior salt on the market at a very little higher rate than that 
produced in the refineries, and consequently a large proj)ortioii 
of the salt educed is destroyed, Tlie saltpetre made in the 
refineries is either obtained from crude saltpetre or else from 
nitrous earth directly by filtration, the latter being known as 
Icutliia and containing a smaller proportion of salt. The two 
kinds ai’o' mixed and exported to Calcutta by rail or river, and are 
thence despatched to China, America and elsewhere. The price* 
vanes from Rs. G to Rs. 9 per maund, the rate depending on its 
purity as wxll as on the state of the market. In the year ending 
on the 31st of July 1905 there w^ere three refineries at Bansdih, 
two at Turtipar and one at Mundiari; the total quantity of 
refined saltpetre produced was 8,814 maunds, of which 3,259 
maunds were of the Icuthia variety. The salt educed amounted 
to 697 maunds, of which 576 maunds wore excised, the rest 
being destroyed with the walls of the refineries. 

The trade of the district consists for the moat part iff 
agricultural produce. The chief articles, of export are eugar, 
shira, ghi, ■wheat, barley, linseed, opium, muatard-oil anJ 
hides ; while the imports, on the other hand, include rice, kerosenff 
oil, iron, brass and metal vessels, salt, piecegoods and timber* 
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In former days the principal, and indeed the only, Iwado routes 
o£ importance were the rivers. None of the old highways passed 
through the district, and even at the present time the roads that 
exist owe thoir origin for the most part to the rivor-borne traffic, 
serving as feeders to connect the local markets of the interior 
Avith the principal Avharves. The chief riverside marts on the 
Ganges are at Ballia, Kotwa, Ujiar, Jauhi, and on the Ghagra 
at Bilthra and Maniar, and Barbodhpur, though neither can 
compare with the large business centre of Revelganj on the Bengal 
side of the river. The traffic on the Avatorways has now been 
suiiplaiitod to a largo extent by the various lines of railway 
Avhich traverse the district. The development of the Bengal 
and North-Western system has further liad a marked effect 
on the road communications, resulting in the decadence of the 
routes leading to the markets on the river, thoir place being 
now takim by those roa'ls which give access to the stations 
on the railway. A further change in the direction and relative 
importance of the trade routes is duo to the formation of Ballia 
as a separate district, in consequence of which several roads, 
and especially those leading west from the pargana of Sikandar- 
pur to Azamgarli, have fallen into comparative disusoi 

The chaiigo in the course of trade routes has had a distinct Markets, 
effect on the markets of the district. A list of these will bo found 
in the appendix, but mciiuy of them arc purely local in character 
and merely serve to supply the scanty needs of the neighbouring 
population. The most important bazars are at Ballia, Baragaoil 
and Banigan j in the Ballia tahsil j at Bansdih, Maiiiar, Sikandar- 
inir, Sahatwar and Reoli in tahsil Bansdih ; while in the Basra 
tahsil the chief are those of Basra in pargana Lakhnesar, Bilthra, 

Tari Baragaoil and Muhamraadpur in pargana Sikandarpur 
West, Chakra in pargana Bhadaon, and Ilajauli and Aundi iii 
Kopachit. The general tendency is for those markets on the river 
and off the lino of rail to decrease in importance, the most remark- 
able instance of this being Bilthra bazar on the Ghagra, while 
Maniar and SikandarptiT are somewhat similar examples. The 
town of Ballia, which has the advantage of both river and railway > 
is rising in importance, but its development has been hampered by 
the encroachment of the Ganges* The opening of the railway has 
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greatly benoited’Sahatwarand R^oli/ while at the same time 
Eaniganj and Baragaon Jiave declined. The case of the latter is 
* 001110 what peculiar j as it bas,the advantage of railway communioa* 
tion; but the probable explanation is that it was never the 
centre of zAuch trade^ but merely a convenient collecting plaoo 
for the grain "of the neighbburhood prior to its conveyance to 
Basra; .Ballia and other marts. 

Another list given in the appendix shows the fairs heLl in the 
district. In each case they are religious in origin, and in many 
instances the celebration of some festival, whether Hindu or 
Musalman, is the main object of tho assemblage. The larger 
fairs, however, now derive their importance from their commercial 
aspect, and though religion still forms the main incentive for the 


majority 'of the visitors, the secondary object tends to obscure 
tho original reason for the gathering, particularly at the great 
Hadri fair. Tho people are thus enabled both to satisfy the rites 
of religion, and also to purchase thoir simple requirements, whilo 
o^'joyuig the gaiety and excitement-afforded by a largc-assomblage. 
By far the most important fair held in the district is tho Dadii 
Mela, which takes pla^jo at Ballia on tho full moon of Kartik, 
and attracts some 600,000 persons. Tho -attendance has doubled 
daring the past 20 years, and in tho same period there has been 
a proportionate increase in the volume of trade. The place 
derives its sanctity from the junction of the Sarju with the Ganges. 
Formerly this took place to tho east of Ballia, but owing to the 
encroachments of the great river tho confluence is now some 
distauoo to tho west. Tho fmr is still held «s near *8 possible to 
tho old site, tho position varying with the action of the river,' 
lor some years it has been held on land cultivated as soon 
as the assemblage disperses. The old temple of Bhirug, which 
marked the sacred spot, has long been washed away, and a new 
shrine has been erected to the north-east of Ballia, about a mile 
fromthepresentsitoof thefair. Theincreasoinsizeand importance 
0 e gat enng has necessitated more elaborate arrangements than 
those which wore once considered adequate. Two large enclosures 
a^ provided for cattle and horses, whUe shops of all sorts and 
descriptions are put up in regularly laid-out streets. The sanitary 
arrangements are m the charge of the Deputy Sanitary 



Ooramiasioner, who remaiM afc' BalliA Itodilghout/ the fair, whiles 
special force of police is deputed toTthe pWe to preserve order. A 
coiiaidorablo income is derived from entrance fees foi^ cattle and 
horses, registration fees on all sales, and cesses on the shops. 

The receipts for the three years ending in 1906 averaged 
lls. 13,600, and the expenditure Rs. 5, -COO, the surplus being, 
credited to municipal funds. During l^e same period the average 
number of cattle which passed the barriers was 61,000, and of 
horses and ponies 4,800, while the average number of sales in 
eajh oaso was 32,600 and 1,890 respectively. There were 1,372 
sliops, in which articles of every description were exposed for 
sale ; a considerable business is carried on in the matter of tents 
and palanquins, while the people from all the eountry round lay 
ill their annual provision of clothing, haberdashery, jewellery and 
the like. The growth of the fair seems mainly due to the railway, 
which has rendered the transport of both people and goods far 
more easy than was formerly the case. In 1882 the receipts 
amounted to but Rs. 6,869 and the expenditure to Rs, 1,614, 
figures which amply illustrate the remarkable development of its 
popularity. Few of the other fairs attain considerable pro- 
portion. The largest is hold at Raniganj in pargana Doaba, 
and goes by the name of Sudisht Baba, a well-known Goshain of * 
the place, who instituted the gathering ubout 1885, It is held in 
the month of Aghaii in a mango grove close to the village and 
lasts for about ten days, the attendance on the principal day 
being about 20,000. A small tax is levied on the shopkeepers 
by the Dumraon estate, which also makes such arrangements for 
sanitation o.s are required. The annual fair at Sonadih in the 
north-west corner of pargana Sikandarpur West, some four miles 
from the Bilthra Road station, takes place in the month of Chait 
at the local shrine of Bhagwati. Tho assemblage affords an 
occasion for a considerable amount of trade, and attracts some 
20,000 persons from the neighbourhood. 

On tho whole, the district is well provided with means of Commu- 
commuuication, chiefly owing to the facilities afforded by tho ““**^®“** 
railway. With the exception of those that have been metalled, 
few of the roads are .of a good description, and considerable 
difficulty is experienced in conveying merchandise from the 
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villages to the chief trade centres. This is further illustrated by 
the small extent to which carts are used in Ballia as compared 
with the western districts; they are commonly employed along 
the more serviceable routes, but as a rule most of the local trade 
is carried on by means of pack- bullocks and ponies. In spite 
of these drawbacks, the district possesses very fair commercial 
facilities, as at the present time it is supplied with 89 miles of 
railway, in addition to 120 miles of river frontage. 

There are three distinct lines of raihvay, all of which belong 
to the Bengal and North-AVestern system. The first portion to be 
opened w'as that from Mau in Azamgarh to Turtipar on the 
Ghagra, on the 8th of Juno 1898. Of this branch IG miles lie in 
the district, and there are stations at Siar, or Bilthra Boad, and 
•Kihdidapur. At Turtipar the line crosses the Ghiagra by a bridge 
of 18 sjians, being altogether 3,911 feet in length. It was 
complcjicd in 1903 at a cost of Rs. 20,72,500, the passage over 
the river being formerly effected by a ferry. On the 15th of 
March 1899 the branch line from Indara in Azamgarh was opened 
as far as Phcphiia, and the portion from Phophna to Ballia 
and Chand Diara on the Ghagra, opposite Rovelganj, was com- 
pleted on the loth May in the same year, the total length 
being GO miles. This lino traverses the district from west to east 
and has stations at Riitanpura, Basra, Clulkahar, Phophna, Ballia, 
Bansdih Road, Sahatwar, Rooti, Suromanpur and Chand Diara. 
At present the Ghagra is crossed near the last-mentioned place by 
a steam ferry leading to Manjhi-ghat on the Bengal side; but 
the construction has been sanctioned of a bridge at the point, to 
be completed in four or five years. Thd* third line of railway 
is that ninning from Benares to Ghazipur and Phophna, passing 
through Chit Baragaon, where there is a station. This line waS 
completed on the 11th of March 1903, and since 1906 there has 
been a through Service of trains from Benares to Chand Diara. 
Among the various projects for further extending the ramifications 
of the Bengal and North-Western Railway system there is one for 
which a survey has been sanctioned, for connecting Bansdih Road 
with Maniar, so as to serve the northern portion of the district, 
which IS still remote from the railway and contains several markets 
of considerable local importance. It is possible that the new line 
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; will be extended^ so as to link up Maniar with Sikandarpur and 
Biltbra Road. 

The roads of the district are all under local management, Roads* 
with the exception of a little more than three miles of metalled 
road in the now civil station of Ballia. These are at present 
maintained by the Public W orks department and the cost is met 
from provincial fund s. The other roads are kept up by the district 
board, though the actual work of repairs to the metalled roads is 
carried out through the agency of the Public Works department. 

The metalled roads have an aggregate length of some 68 miles, 
the chief being that from Ghazipur to Ballia, with its branches to 
Baragaon and Basra. This road is bridged throughout, save in 
the case of the Savju river, which is crossed by a ferry at Pipra, 
replaced by a temporary pile bridge in the dry weather. Prom 
Ballia a metalled road runs to Bansdih, while a second, leading 
to Sikandarpur, is metalled as far as the market of Hanuman- 
ganj, the Katehar nala being crossed by a bridge at the third mile 
near Zirabasti. The other metalled roads arc either in the town 
of Ballia or consist of short feeders to the railway stations. Ther 
unmetallcd roads are of three classes, designated as second class 
roads, bridged and drained throughout, or, in the caso of thoso 
going from Ballia to Bairia and Sahatwar, partially bridged and 
drained ; fifth class roads, cleared, partially bridged and drained; 
and sixth class roads cleared only, the last being in most cases little 
better than mere cart tracks. The total length of unmetalled road is 
now 361 miles, and of this 48 miles are of the second, 211 mile» 
of the fifth and 102 miles of the sixth class. In 1882 the total 
mileage was 372, but at that time there was not a single metalledf 
road in the district. The first to be taken in hand was that to 
Ghazipur, while the most recent, from Ballia to Bansdih, was 
completed in 1904. .A list of all the roads, both metalled and 
unmotalled, will be found in the appendix, while their position 
can be seen on the map attached to this volume. The most 
important of the unmetallcd roads include those from Ballia to 
Bairia and Sahatwar ; from Sikandarpur to Bairia and to Haim-* 
manganj ; from Bansdih to Piaria on the Basra road ; and from 
Nagra, once the headquarters of a tahsil, to Basra, to Garwar 
and to Ubhaon, Turtipar and the Azamgarh border. 
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There are no Giicamping-grounds or sarais maintained by 
Government, but the district is fairly well supplied with inspec- 
tion bungalows for the use of officials. Those at Ballia and 
Korantadih are of the first class, and are under the management 
of the district board. The latter is a fine building on the banks 
of the Ganges, near the Ghazipur road : it was formerly the 
residence of the officer in charge of the remount dei>6t, and 
for several years was occupied by the collector, while the 
district headquarters were at Korantadih. Four other small 
bungalows are kept up by the district board, at Basra, Nagra, 
Sikandarpur and Siar, the last having been purchased from the 
railway company and standing close to the Bilthra Bead 
station, about a mile from Ubhaon. In addition to these, the 
Maharani of Dumraon has a good inspection bungalow at 
Sonbarsa near Bairia, and small houses at Ilaldi and Jauhi; 
and one at Garwar belongs to Thakurain Ajodhya Kunwar, 
whose estate is now under the management of the Court of 
Wards. At Bansdih there are quarters for inspecting officers in 
the upper storey of the tahsil building, while about a mile dis- 
tant is a bungalow belonging to the Court of Wards. 

A list of all the ferries in the district is given in the appen- 
dix. There are at present sixteen ferries over the Ganges, of 
which twelve are managed by the district board, while the others 
are private, belonging for the most part to the Dumraon estate. 
Ten ferries are maintained over the Ghagra, and four of these 
are private. There is also a district board ferry over the Sarju at 
Pipra, as well as six private ferries on the same river. The income 
derived under this head by the district board is considerable ; 
the ferries are leased annually by auction to contractors, either 
singly or in groups.* In 1906 the Ganges ferries yielded Bs. 14,976, 
those on the Ghagra, Bs. 6,326, and the Pipra ferry Bs, 276 ; the 
average total income for the five preceding years being Bs. 23,360. 

^ Besides the Ganges and Ghagra, the river Sarju is navigable 
during the rains ; but though in former days it carried a con- 
siderable volume of trade, the railway has caused the abandon- 
ment of the boat traffic, which is now almost negligible. The 
larger river s are still utilised to a large extent, though mention 
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has already been made of the marked decline in the popularity 
of the waterways since the introduction of railway communica- 
tion. Both the Ganges and Ghagra are practicable for boats of 
considerable size, and steamers belonging to the Indian Steam 
Navigation Company ply up and down the rivers, calling in the 
case of the former at Buxar in Shahabad and Kotwa, the 
wharf on the ox)posite bank, and also at Ballia, Ilaldi, Durjanpur, 
Nauranga and Dukti ; and on the latter at Bilthra, Duha Behra, 
Quthganj and Naukagaoii. The journey up the Ganges is rendered 
very difficult for these vessels, which have a carrying capacity 
of some 300 tons, from February till the rains, as the river is then 
very low and the numerous shifting sandbanks prove constant 
obstacles to navigation. The diminution in the volume of the 
stream by reason of the canals taken from it and its tributaries 
is very marked, and with a draught of little more than a foot the 
progress of the steamers is frequently obstructed. The native 
clinker-built boats are of varying size, the largest carrying about 
100 tons, and are propelled as usual by sails and long bamboo 
sweeps. In addition to the calling-places of the steamers, there 
are wharves of some importance at Hansnagar on the Ganges, 
and at Maniar and Chand Diara on the northern river. The 
traffic is registered at Nauranga on the Ganges and at Nauka- 
gaon on the Ghagra, but the figures are of slight value as 
illustrating the trade of this district, as they include the traffic from 
Ghazipur, Benares, Mirzapur, Fyzabad and other places higher 
up the streams. The chief articles of commerce on the Ganges 
are rice, coal and timber from the markets of Bengal, and in tho 
case of the journey down stream they include stone from Mirzar- 
pur, saltpetre from Jaunpur, Ghazipur and Ballia, and shira, 
gram, linseed, sugar, potatoes and fire-wood from this district 
in partichlar. These goods are carried to Patna, Murshidabad, 
Dacca, Pabna, Malda and Dinajpur. The returns of the Nauka- 
gaon post show that the westward traffic on the Ghagra consists 
mainly in rice and kerosene oil, and is greatest between February 
and June; while on the return voyage the boats carry food 
grains, oil-seeds, sugar, gur and ahira from the northern districts 
of Oudh and the Gorakhpur division, to the great markets of 
Bengal; the busy season lasting from April to August. 
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Owing not only to its recent formation, bnt also to the 
numerous changes in the area and shape of the district, it is tious. 
almost impossible to determine with accuracy the population of 
liallia from the records of the early enumerations of the inhab- 
itants of these provinces. A further difficulty is caused by the 
fact that the returns of the first attempts at obtaining a census 
wore notoriously inaccurate. This was especially the case with 
regard to the census of 1853, which gave a total of 833,308 
inhabitants, and an average density of 714 to the square mile. 

The figure is calculated from the totals of the various parganas 
of Ghazipur and Azaragarh which go to form the present district, 
but it necessarily leaves out of account the subsequent inter- 
changes of villages made from time to time with the olqoct of 
securing a more regular I)oundary. The manifest incorrectness 
of the total was displayed at the next census of 18G5, which was 
a far more scientific attempt to obtain an accurate onumei’ation. 

The district then contained 007,088 inhabitants, the decrease 
being no less than 100,280. It was obviously more apparent 
than real, for no reasons can be alduoed for so groat a declino, 
though doubtless some disturbance was caused by the mutiny and 
the unfavourable nature of the seasons that had immediately 
preceded the census. On the other hand, it is very possible that 
there was some understatement of the total on this occasion; 
in several respects the instructions given to enumeratovs were 
defective, and it was well known that in many districts the con- 
cealment of females had been practised to a considerable extent. 

The following enumeration of 1872 showed a population of 
719,120 for the district, subject to the reservations made above 
with regard to subsequent alterations of the boundary, or 
726,791, if the population of the additions be calculated on the 
Bupposition of even distribution. The increase in the seven years 
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was thus 59,703, and the average density was about 583- to the 
square mile. This was probably a far closer approximation to' 
the reality than had hitherto been ajhieved, but nono thcTess the 
figures wore afterwards, subjected t 0 « the imputation of gross, 
inaccuracy. 

This suspicion was confirmed at the census of 1881, the first 
to be taken after the entrance of llallia on a separate existence. 
The district ha‘1 not even then assumed its present form, as 
pargana Garha still belonged to Gha/ipur and- tappa Dhaka 
remained in the same district, its amalgamation with Sikandarpur 
West not taking place till two years later. Allowing for these and 
©•ther subsequent changes) Ballia contained in 1881 a population of 
975,073 persons.. The increase was romarkablo, amounting to 
248,882, while the resultant density per square mile averaged 783 
souls ; the former was greater than in. any other district except 
Azamgarh, and the latter was only exceeded in Benares, where 
the abnormal density is due to the small area and the large city 
population. Some explanation of the increase is afforded by the 
fact that two-thirds of the gain was on tho part of females, 
suggesting that tho practice of concealment harl but partially been 
abandoned at tho preceding onumoratioii^ 

At the census of 1891 it was for the first time possible 
to ascertain tho actual population of the existing area, for though 
pargana Gtw’ha was not included in Ballia till the next year and 
a few village® were transferred after its a'ldition, the records 
enable us to make the necessary adjustment. The preseKt 
district had then a popubvtion of 995,327 persons, the increment 
being 19,654. In the absence of unfavourable i^casoTis stud 
epidemics of unusual magnitude, tho increase was hut 8nialli And " 
it would seem that the pressure on tho land had almost reached 
its limit, for tho average density was 798 to the square mile, and ' 
though this was exceeded in one or two districts, the mean rate 
in Ballia was actually the highest attained ‘ in the United 
Provinces after eliminating the urban population. According' 
to the vital statistics the addition during the decade should have 
l)Gen more than 73,000, so that the difference between this figure, 
though to some extent unreliable, and that of the increase shg^n 
by the census can only te attributed to migration. 
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The last census took place in March 1901, and it was then 
i ascertained that the inhabitants of Ballia numbered 987,768 
souls, showing a decrease of 7,569 in the preceding ten years. 
This decline was partly due to an abnormal death-rate caused by 
fever and cholera in certain years, but, as before, the registers 
of births and deaths warranted the expectation of a substantial 
increase, the former exceeding the latter by some 65,000. The 
mean density per square mile had droppetl to 792, this figure 
being like the others calculated on the present area: higher 
averages were observed in Benares and Lucknow alone, both 
small districts'with large cities, so that it may safely be asserted 
t!'.at Ballia is by far the most densely populated portion of the 
provinces, and that the rural rate is probably exceeded in no other 
l>art of India. 

The extent to which migration has brought about a decrease 
in the total population is not easy to determine. The census 
returns show that on the one hand 94-84 per cent, of the 
inhabitants wore born in Ballia and 5-16 per cent, were notives 
of adjacent districts or of other parts of India. There had also 
been a decline in the number of immigrants, for in 1891 the 
proportion of the people born in Ballia was only 93-2 per cent, of 
the total. On the other hand, of all the persons enumerated in 
India who gave Ballia as their birth-place, 88-55 per cent, were 

t mnd in this district, 2-88 per cent, in other parts of the pro- 
inccs, and '8-67 ixjrcent. elsewhere. The latter figure is excep- 
tionally high, and the explanation is that, as is also the case in 
Ghazipur, very great numbers of Ballia labourers resort to the 
industnsa- centres pf Howrah, Calcutta and elsewhere, while 
many others Jtequent the waterways of Bengal and Assam. The 
whole number of emigrants must have amounted to some 6-3 per 
cent,, after deducting the proportion compensated by immigra- 
tion, or joughly 62,000 persons — a figure which tallies remark- 
ably with the difference between the actual population and that 
cipeeted according to the vital statistics. The various districta 
M Bengal account for the chief share, no fever than 24,721 natives 
of Ballia being found in Howrah and Mymensingh alone; 
while the rest went to different parts of India, especially the 
Central Province* and Bombay, whore- tb* cotton mills attract 
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numbers of the Julahas. The census returns necessarily leave out 
of calculation those emigrants who have gone beyond the confines 
of India. The total in this case also is considerable, for between 
1891 and 1901 as many as 4,288 emigrants were registered, their 
destination being British Guiana, the West Indies, Mauritius, 
Fiji and elsewhere. 

Towns Th6ugh there is no town of any size in the district, the urban 

vmagos. population is comparatively large, amounting to . 11*3 per cent, 
of the whole. In 1901 Ballia contained 1,797 towns and villages, 
and of this number 1,566 had populations less than one thousand, 
157 others less than two thousand, while of the remainder fifty-five 
possessed between two and five thousand inhabitants, and iiinoteoii 
more than five thousand. The largest place is Ballia, which con- 
tained 15,278 souls, and after this come Sahatwar and Bansdih, with 
10,784 and 10,024 respectively. These are followed by Basra, 
Baragaon, Alaniar, Bairia and Keoti, all of which have over 8,000 
inhabitants, the other towns being Sikandarpur, Narhi, Bhalsand 
and Haldi. Besides these, however, there is a number of large agri- 
cultural villages, notably in pargana Doaba and elsewhere along 
the Ganges, where the changes in the course of the river have 
resulted in the collection of the inhabitants into a few overgrown 
sites. The size of the villages in Ballia is indeed remarkable, 
as they average 491 inhabitants apiece, excluding tho towns; 
while tho corresponding figure for Ghazipur is only 339, and the 
difference is far greater still if the latter be compared with the 
eastern parganas of this district, the average for BaUia itself 
being 508, and for Doaba no less than 9l2. Those large communi- 
ties consist as a rule of a central site with numerous small hamlets. 
In tho west of the district, where the subdivision of land is,^uch 
closer, most of the villages themselves are but insignificant hamlets 
composed of an irregular cluster of huts with mud walls and 
thatched or tiled roofs, resembling those found throughout the 
Benares and Gorakhpur divisions, and affording a strong contrast 
to the walled and semi-fortified villages of the upper Doab in 
Meerut and Agra, 

tbe last census the population comprised 473,969 ImddS 
and 513,799 females, the latter standing to the formed in the 
relation of 108*4 to 100. This preponderance of females is cozuxuoa 
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to the Benares and Gorakhpur divisions, and also occurs in tho 
south-east of Oudh. It is nowhere greater than in Ballia, and its 
existence in a district in which Rajputs are tho predominant caste 
is especially remarkable, not only as disproving the survival of 
infanticide, but also as showing clearly that it is tl\o result of some 
unknown natural influence. The phenomenon is common to practi- 
cally every class and caste, the only exceptions being Kayasths 
and Bhangis. It has been ascribed by some to emigration, and 
this may, and doubtless has, a very marked effect; but it is 
impossible that this can be the solo factor that distinguishes the 
eastern portion of tho United Provinces from the west. The most 
remarkaldo feature of tho case in Ballia is that during the fifteen 
years ending in 1906 male births averaged 17,350 and those of 
females only ,15,700. The recorded deaths for the same period 
were lo, < 70 and 14,700 respectively, so that even allowing for 
emigration it would appear that there should normally be a pre- 
ponderance of males. That this is not the case is proved by the 
census figures, which have been approximately identical for tho 
last three enumerations. In 1872, indeed, males predominated, as 
there wore but 91*4 females to every hundred of the opposite sex, 
but this was almost certainly duo to concealment, as already 
mentioned above. The difference exists irrespective of creed or 
■^e, being no less prominent among the Hindus than with the 
^Musalmans, 

Ballia is essentially a Hindu district. In 1901 tho popula- Beligiom. 
tion was made up of 920,657 Hindus, 66,599 Musalmans, 431 
Sikhs, 33 Christians, 44 Aryas, and four Jains. Thus Hindus 
stand to *jVIusalman8 in tho relation of nearly fourteen to one, 
the former comprising 93*2 per cent, of the whole, and the latter 
6*54 per cent. Tho proportion of Musalmans has moreover 
decreased of late years, for in 1881 they numbered 7*5 per cent,, 
and in 1891 only 7*04 per cent, r so that in this district tho ordinary 
rule, is reversed. The relatively more rapid increase on tho part 
!)f the Hindus is a rare phenomenon in these districts, but may 
be observed to some extent in Ghazipur, and also in the case of 
old Musalman centres such as Jaunpur, Lucknow and Fyzabad, 

«rhere the bss of power has resulted in impoverishment and 
degeneration. Of the other religions there is little to be said. 
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The Arya Samaj has been recently started in Ballia, but is 
making no progress ; and the Sikhs are found in all tahsils, and 
especially in Ballia, where they are for the most part employed in 
Government service. Christianity has never made any headway in 
the district, owing to the absence of systematic mission enterprise; 
all the Christians were Europeans or Eurasians, with the exception 
of four natives. There is no church in the district, nor any 
resident or visiting chaplain. The American Mission has now 
a small branch at Basra, with a dispensary in the charge of a 
lady doctor. 

The majority of the Hindus belong to no definite sect or 
denomination, though at the same time a larger proportion than 
usual were returned at the census as followers of a particular 
school. Thus as many as 23*7 per cent, were classified as mem- 
bers of the various Saivito sects, the great majority being Lingaits, 
a term which denotes rather the form of worship than any definite 
sectarian division j 3T per cent, as Vaishnavites, mainly llama- 
nandis and Kabirpanthis ; and 6*5 per cent, as worshippers of the 
Hanchon Pir, a heterodox cult which is very prevalent through- 
out the Benares division. The classification by sects, however, is 
most unreliable. There is not, for instance, a^ single entry under 
the heading of Nath Baba, though this personage is the special 
saint of the Songar tribe, and is venerated throughout Lakhnesar 
und in other parts of the district. His principal shrine is at 
Basra, and is supported by a voluntary contribution on the part 
•of the Lakhnesar samindarb at the rate of one pie in every rupee 
of the Government demand. The history of Nath Baba is unknown ; 
but it> is said that his original name was Amar Singh, and 
that he lived some two hundred and fifty years ago, and that after 
twenty-four years of wandering, chiefly in the Punjab, he returned 
to his own people. The temple at Basra will be described in the 
article on that town. What Nath Baba is to the Sengars, so is 
!l^ika Shah to the Kausiks of Kopachit. This man was a resident 
of Baragaon and flourished some four centuries ago. His tomb 
and those of his spiritual successors are still standing, and the 
brotherhood is held in great veneration. There are also numerous 
establishments of Goshains and Atits in the district, the members 
of which are the gurus or religious advisers of the lower castes^ 
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and have to a large extent ousted the Brahmans, though on 
ceremonial occasions the offices of the Brahman imrohit or priest 
are as indispensable as ever. 

The Hindu community includes representatives of no fewer llinda* 
than 73 different castes, excluding subdivisions, while in the case 
of 1,778 persons no caste was specified at the last census. A largo 
number of these arc very sparsely represented, but in 30 instances 
the total exceeds 2,000 persons. Among the rcmtiin ler several 
deserve notice on account of their comparative rarity in otlier 
parts of the provinces, and it is probable that, with the exception 
of Mirzapur, Ballia presents a greater variety in the composition 
of its population than any other district. ]\riiny of the castes 
occur almost everywhere and are too well known to call foi* 
detailed mention; hut some, and pre-eminently the Rajputs, require 
fuller treatment on account of their preponderance cither in tho 
whole district or in one or more of its component parganas. 

The Rajputs take tho foremost place, both as regards their UajpuU. 
aggregate number and thoir so dal position. At the last census 
tharo wore 129,031 mombers of tins caste, iiidiiding 00,275 
females. They thus form 14*02 per cent, of the Hindu popu- 
lation, and are relatively and absolutely more numerous in 
Ballia than in any other part of the United Provinces, excepting 
the hill tracts of Kumaun, where the majority of them are Raj- 
puts only in name. Their presence appears to bo mainly duo to 
geographical reasons. In every caso they claim to be descendotl 
from immigrants who- came to the district within tho historical 
period, and it would seem- that thoir congregation in Ballia 
resulted from the pressure exerted upon them by tho Musalman 
invaders from tho wost, and that they found a. fairly secure 
refuge in this romoto corner o*f Hindostan, which lay off tho 
beaten track of the conquering armies of Islam and provided 
a sure means of defence in tho great rivers that almost surround 
the district. They are found in great numbers in all the three 
tahsils, but predominate in Bansdih alone ; for though they 
are most numerous in Ballia, tho total is there exceeded by 
that of Brahmans, while in Rasra the first place in numerical 
order is taken by Chamars. Tho Rajputs of the district belong 
to a great variety of clans, including almost all those enumerated 
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in the census report as well as many others ; of the latter no 
recent figures are available, though they comprise some of the 
most important local septs, no less than 76,821 members of the 
caste coming under the heading of other clans.’' The leading 
subdivisions will now be dealt with, as their history and terri- 
torial distribution form the most important factors in arriving 
at a correct idea of the proprietary body. 

The Soiigars numbered 10,349 souls, of whom 5,709 w’ere 
found in the liasra tahsil, 4,023 in Bansdih and 617 in Ballia. 
The total is probably short of the mark, for in 1881 there wci’o 
17,139 persons of this clan and 21,189 ten years later; so that it 
seems that ma?)y were entered under other heads. Even so, they 
are more numerous in Ballia than in any other district, not except- 
ing Etawali, which is the homo of the race, though there too they, 
are immigrants, apparently from Jalaun, where the head of the 
family is the Baja of Jagaraanpur. The Sengars came to these 
parts fromPhaphund in Etawali, one branch settling in Lakhnosar, 
almost the whole of which is in their possession, and another in 
Sikandarpur and the Zuhurabad pargana of Ghazipur. In addi- 
tion to Lakhnesar, they hold large areas of land in 8ikandarpiir, 
where they have many settlements, of which the chief is at Pur, 
and in Kopachit. One branch -of tho 8ongav8 springs from Bir 
Sail, a brother of Sur Sah, wdio founded the Lakhnesar house. 
His descendants are known as Birahias,and these numbered 6,502 
in 1891, and at tho last census were probably kept distinct from 
the Sengars. Thoir home is in Sikandurpur, but they also own 
land in Kopachit and Ballia. The history of tho Spngars is 
closely connected with that of Lakhnosar, and reference may be 
made to the article on that pargana. As mentioned above, they 
all worship thoir tribal saint, Nath Baba, whoso principal shrine 
is at Basra. 

The Karcholias numbered 10,985 souls in 1891, though they 
are omitted from the list of Rajputs in the report of the last 
census. They claim to be of Sisodia origin, and in that case 
are akin to the Gahlots, though only 279 of the latter were 
enumerated. Their tradition states that certain Sisodias of 
Chitor settled in tho Hamirpur district, and that a branch of 
that stock migrated to Ballia, receiving the title of KarcholiH; 
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which might bo loosely translated as the men of the mailed 
fist, from some Sultan of Dehli in recognition of their prowess. 
Their leader was {Icm Sah, who lived some eighteen generations 
ago, and occupied the Kopachit pargana north of the Sarju. 
This is still for the most part in their possession, the chief 
taluqas being Chilkahar, Hajauli, and Eatsand. 

At the last census there were 8,048 Bais, of whom 3,803 were 
found in the Rasra tahsil, 2,132 inBallia, and 2,113 in Bansdih. 
Like their kinsmen in Ghazipur, they claim to be descended from 
the Bais of Baiswara in Oudh, but the assertion seems to be with- 
out any foundation ; they take a somewhat low position among 
Rajputs, as is the case throughout the eastern districts, and it 
appears probable that they are of indigenous extraction. Their 
chief family is that of Nagra in Sikandarpur AVest, and several 
offshoots of this house are to be found in this and the eastern 
pargana of that name. They also hold land in Kopachit East and 
elsewhere. 

The Donwars are a very numerous clan, having 7,085 repre- 
sentatives in 1891, though they are omitted from the list in the 
last census. They are of doubtful Rajput descent, and are 
probably Bhuinhars. Their own tradition states that they spring 
from Mayur Bhat, the founder of the Bisuns, by one of his 
many wives, and that they once held a principality In Tirhut. 
Their principal estates are in the Ballia pargana, comprising the 
taluqas of Middha and Basantpur ; the zamindars of the latter 
place own all the fishing rights in the Buraha Tal, an asset of 
considerable value. There is also a large colony of Donwars in 
Alapur Saviaon of pargana Sikandarpur, and these are connected 
with the families of Deogaon in the Azaragarh district. 

The Narauni Rajputs do not occur in the census lists of 1891 
or 1901, but in 1881 they were shown as having 5,707 represen- 
tatives. The name is given by Oldham as Naraulia, and is derived 
by him from NaAval. They themselves claim to be a branch of 
the Parihars, of whom 1,169 were separately enumerated at the 
last census, 716 being found in the Bansdih tahsil-" and 391 in 
Ballia. The Naraunis were among the first of the Rajputs to 
settle in Kharid, where they displaced the Chefus, while auotlier 
branch occupied part of the Soran district. The former acquired 
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tho two tappas of Bansdih and Sukhpura^ their chief hoadquartors 
being Bansdih itself and Kharauiii. They still own some 4D,000 
acres in Xharid and a small area in Ballia, but much of their old 
possessions have been lost through mismanagement. They were 
described by Oldham as inordinately proud, passionate, and 
extravagant, and these remarks apply with equal force at tho 
present day. 

The Barwars, of whom there were 7,603 in 1891, also belong 
to pargana Kharid, which they colonised simultaneously with tho 
Naraunis. They are said to be Tomars and to have come from 
Dehli at an early date, first settling in Sagri and Muhamma labad 
of Azaragarh. There are, however, Bhuinhars of the same iiarmo, 
and it is possible that both are descended from one stock, though 
this is vigorously repudiated by tho Raj[)ut section. Passing 
eastward into Ballia, the Barwars took possession of tho Majhos 
and Maniar tappas, most of which they still hold, their chief 
settlements being at Kaithauli, Barsari and Mundiari. Tho 
inhabitants of tho two tappas are quite distinct, only eating 
together on the occasion of some great gathering. There is 
another branch of the clan in pargaiia Saidpur of Ghazipur. 

Tho race of Kinwars is similarly divided into Rajputs 
and Bhuinhars, the former occupying the Sahatwar tappa in 
Kharid as well as a largo portion of tho Chhata and Sariya 
tulvqas in Ballia, while the latter are found chiefly in tho 
Dehma and Muharamadabad parganas of Ghazipur. They do 
not occur in tho list of the lost census, but in 1891 there woro 
5,127 Rajputs of this name in tho district. They claim for 
themselves a Dikhit descent, assorting that they came originally 
from a place called Padampur in the Deccan : their leaders ^vere 
two brothers, one of whom entered tho service of tho Gaharwar 
Raja of Benares some eight centuries ago, while the other joined 
the Gautam Bhuinhars and married the Raja’s daughter. It 
is probable, however, that tho story was invented to conceal tho 
fact of their Bhuinhar ancestry. They say that Sahatwar was, 
obtained in dower from the Ujjain Raja of Bhojpur in Shahabad, 
and this statement may very possibly rest on a true foundation. 
On the other hand, there may bo some truth in the alleged 
Dikhit extiuction. At the last census 1,256 members of the latter 
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clan were found in the district, almost all of them in the 
Bansilih tahsil, and especiaMy pargana Sikandarpur East. They 
are of little importance, except one branch who are known as 
Pachtorias, from the pargana- of Pachotar in Ghazipur, Those 
numbered 1,995 persons in 1891, and are an offshoot of the 
Ghazipur colony. They hold a considerable area of land in and 
around Bansthaua in pargana Pallia. 

The Kausiks are a clan of Pajputs inhabiting that part of 
Kopachit which lies to the south of the ^^arju. Their numbers 
at the last census wore not specified in the report, but in 1891 
there were 4,998 in the district. Their chief settlement is at 
Baragaon, whore is the shrine of their special saint, Bhika Shah. 
The Kausiks of Pallia claim ci nncctioii with the Gopalimi* 
family in Gorakhpur, and are said to be a branch of the Somlansis. 
There are numerous members of the clan in the Azamgarh 
district, and these are pro I ably derived from the same stock. 

The Bisens are found in all parts of this district, and at 
the last census numbered 4/957 souls, of whom 2,429 resided in 
the Basra tahsil, 1,507 in Ballia and 9G1 in Bansdih. They 
are strongest in the north of Kopachit West, whore they have 
considerable possessions, and in Sikandarpur West. They are 
of no groat importance, and like their neighbours in Azamgarh 
assert that they are of the same family as the Raja of Majhauli 
in Gorakhpur, the acknowledged head of the clan. 

Rajputs of tho Gautara clan numbered 4,4o0 persons in 1901 
including 2,G08 in tho Ballia tahsil and 1,584 in Bansdih. They 
own some 4,000 acres of land in pargana Kharid, but elsewhere 
their holdings are small. They appear to belong to the same 
stock as the Gautaras of Karanda in Ghazipur, Avho state that 
they migrated eastwards some five centuries ago from Argal in 
Eatehpur, the ancient home of this race. The same story is 
told by tho numerous Gautams in Azamgarh, but its accuracy 
18 open to suspicion ; there is a well known Bhuinhar clan of the 
same name, and it may well bo that these Rajputs are of similar, 
if not identical, origin. 

Little need be said of the Chauhans, of whom 3,437 were 
enumerated at the last census, 1,947 being found in tho Basra 
tahsil and 833 in Ballia. They take no high rank and hold but 
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little laud, aud are probably quite distinct from the famous clau 
which predominates in Mainpuri and other parts of the Doab. 
Similarly the Chandels of this district are hold in little estimation, 
and are almost certainly of local origin. They numbered 3,180 
persons at the last census, and of these 2,078 were found in the 
Ballia tahsil, 679 in Bansdih, and the rest in Basra. Their chief 
settlement is at Bijaipur, within the limits of the Ballia 
municipality. 

No mention is made of the Lohatamias in the report of 1901 
or the preceding census, but in 1881 there were 3,742 members of 
this clan, almost aU of them belonging to the I)oa!;a pargaua. 
Nothing is known of tlieir orgin, but they appear to have held this 
part of the country for some considerable time prior to its 
acquisition by tlie Baja of Dumraon. They have now lost all thjir 
possessions, but retain the lease of many villages, and several of 
them are persons of wealth and ^substance. Their chief settlement 
is Bairia. They are a sturdy and independent race, and at one time 
they boro an evil reputation on account of their association with 
the gangs of Dusadh robbers wdio formerly infested that part of 
the district. 

The Hayobans or Hariholans are almost peculiar to Ballia 
and in 1891 numbered 2,571 souls. They rank high among Baj- 
puts and belong to the Lunar race, their head being the Baja of 
Haldi, the liistory of whose family will be given lator. At one 
time they held all the pargana of Ballia, but th iir possessions are 
now comparatively small. They retain parts of the taVuqas of 
Baipura, Jamuan and Takarsaud, but lialdi, Dighar, Bigahi, 
Jaiiari, Ga^ghat, Lurjanpur and Gopalpur have been sold, and 
most of the land is now owned by the Dumraon estate. The 
Baja has lost practically all his ancestral lands, but cadet 
branches of the house still own a number of villages in Ballia. 
The Hayol ans were the rulers of a large part of Gorakhpur in 
early days, but the family traditions state that the Bajas came to 
this district from Bihia to the south of the Ganges in Bengal. 

The Nikumlihs at the last census numbered but 973 persons, 
of whom 534 wore in the Bansdih tahsil and 335 in Ballia ; but 
this appears to be below the mark, as in 1891 no fewer than 
3,896 persons of this clan were enumerated. The remainder 
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probably gave some other name, as for example Siruet, by which 
the Nikumbhs arc well known in Basti and Gorakhpur. Those in 
. this district maintain the connection with the Sirnets beyond the 
Ghogra and are said to bo sprung from the younger brother of 
an Uiiaula Raja, They occupy the tappa of Ivcoti in pargana 
Kharid, and still own most of the land. 

There are many other Rajput clans found in the district, 
of whom a passing mention will suffice. The IJjjains or Ponwars 
are represented by the Bumraon house, which holds the largest 
estate in the district, including almost all Doaha and the greater 
part of Ballia ; and also by the zamindars of Sheopurdiar, 
who come of tlie same stock. The total does not appear in the 
last census report, but in 1891 it was 775. The Tutihas, who 
numbered 2,075 in 1891, are chielly found in the Ballia and 
Boalia parganas, and are more probably Bhuinhars than Rajputs. 
8o Loo are the Anthaians, of whom 2,170 were enumerated in 1891, 
chiefly in pargana Kharid. The Kakans, 2,508 per. ons in 1891, 
are also found in Ghajsipur, whore they have a largj soitlument 
in pargana Shadiabad, and in this district are most niiiuei‘oiis 
in Kopachit West : their traditions are very confused, one account 
making them of Bison origin, while another states that they came 
from Aldemau in the Sultanpur district. The Galiarwars num- 
bered 1,834 souls at the last census, 1,058 being in the Bansdih 
tahsil; they are probably connected with those of JMahaich 
in Ghazipur, who assert a descent from the Kant it house in 
Mirzapur. Other claus with over one thousand representatives 
are Bachgotis, 1,703, mainly in Rasra; Ranwars, 1,703, evenly 
distributed over the three tahsils ; Raghubansis, 1,507, two4hirds 
residing in Bansdih ; Rathors, 1,225, almost all of whom belong 
to the Ballia tahsil ; and Surajbansis, 1,100, in Bansdih and 
Ballia, where they hold a portion of Uduqa Bigahi. Among the 
remainder mention may be ma le of the Rajkumars of Rasra, 
the Sikarwars of different parts, the Chandrabansis of Bansdih, 
the Amethias of Rasra, and the Raikwars of Ballia. None of 
those are of much importance and their landed interests are small. 
It is interesting to note that in the case of .five clans, Jaiswars, 
Jadubansis, Bundelas, Jadous, and Gaurs, all the representatives 
were females ; this may bo due either to faulty enumeration, bat 
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more probaMy the reason is to he found in the marriage customs 
of the various septs, who generally talto wives from particulai* 
clans, ofton going far afield for the purpose. 

Next to the llajputs come Brahmans, of whom there were 
117,429 or 12*76 per cent, of the Hindu population. They are 
most numerous in the Ballia tahsil, where 61,793 were enumer- 
ated, or more than was the case with any other caste, and are 
fewest in Basra, whore the total was hut 25,713. The Brahmara 
of this district holong mainly to the Kanaujia subdivision; but 
there is a considerable number of Sarwarias and a fair proportion 
of Sakaldipis. In practically every case they claim to be 
descended from immigrants, who generally came as family priests 
of the various Kajput and Bhuinhar tribes, from whom they 
received small grants of land. They own a considerable area 
chiefly in the shape of small plots, hut the proprietary bodies 
arc comparatively few. In the three eastern parganas there is an 
immense number of Brahmans who hold several villages, not as 
owners, but under the peculiar under-proprietary tenure known 
as ganwadhf of which some description will be made later. The 
Brahmans of this district are for the most part agriculturists, but 
in that capacity are in no way superior to their fello-ws elsewhere. 

The third place is taken by the Ahirs, of whom there were 
111,000 or 12*06 per cent, of the Hindus. They form the back- 
bone of the agricultural community, being cultivators of a high 
order, but their landed possessions are small. At one time thev 
owned the town of Ballia and its neighbourhood, which were 
conferred on them at the permanent settlement, but much of the 
land has passed to others. Many of the Ballia Ahirs became 
Musalmans, and are now known as Sheikhs, denying their 
Hindu origin. The Ahirs are most numerous in the Ballia tahsil, 
in which 44,247 were found, while throughout the rest of the 
district they are very evenly distributed. 

At the last census there were 89,682 Chamars, constituting 
9*74 per cent, of the Hindu population. They are the predomi- 
nant caste in the Basra tahsil, in which 42,126 were found, while 
in Bansdih the total was only 18,069. They call for no special 
mention, being similar to their brethren who abound throughout 
the provinces; they are generally employed as labourers and 
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cultivators, and occupy almost the lowest position in the social 
scale. 

In this district, as in other parts of the Benares division Koeris. 
and in Gorakhpur, the Koeris take the place of the Kachhis and 
Muraos of other parts. They arc market gardeners by profession, 
usually cultivating the richest lands, and growing sugarcane, 
opium and the more valuable staples. Their total number at 
the last census was G4,025 or 6*D5 per cent, of the Hindus, and 
this figure was only exceeded in the Gorakhpur and Ghazipur 
districts. They ocjur in greatest strength in the Ballia tahsil, 
but arc found in all parts of the district ; as a rule, they bear 
a good reputation, and for the most part are in prosperous 
circumstances in spite of the high rents they pay for their fields. 

In a few instances they own land as proprietors, notably in the 
parganas of Kopachit. 

The Bhars are by common consent an aboriginal tribe, and Bhars. 
this caste traditionally held not only the greater part of this 
district, but also most of Oudh and the Benares and Goraldipur 
divisions. They were displaced by the various invading clans 
of Bajputs, and were either absorbed or driven eastwards. They 
are still found in largo numbers in the eastern districts, and at 
the last census Ballia contained 49,G00 persons of this race, chiefly 
in the Bansdih and Basra tahsils. 

Banias numbered 42,438 souls, occurring in greater strength Banias. 
than in other districts of the division. They are fairly evenly 
distributed, though the largest proportion is to bo found in the 
Ballia tahsil. They belong to many subdivisions, but by far 
the most important is the Kandu, of whom there were 28,068 
representatives, a number only exceeded in Gorakhpur. The 
Kandus rank low among Banias, and are chiefly engaged in 
agriculture and grain-parching, while in Mirzapur many of them 
are stone-cutters. The other chief clans are Agraharis, chiefly 
in Basra ; Bauniars, in Ballia and Bansdih ; Kasarwanis, in all 
tahsils, but especially Ballia; Kasaundhans, in Basra and Bansdih; 
Baranwals, in the same tw^o tahsils; Bustogis, in Ballia and 
Basra; and Agarwals in Ballia. Between them they own a 
considerable amount of land, notably the Agarwals of pargana 
Boaba, and the Baranwals of Kopachit West and Sikandarpur. 
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The census returns show 31,151 Bhuinhars or 3*38 per cent, 
of the Hindu population. This figtire is only surpassed in 
Gorakhpur, Azamgarh and Ballia, but probably it is less than 
the reality, as it seems certain that many of the Rajputs should 
properly come under this category. Two-thirds of them reside 
in the Ballia tahsil, and the bulk of the remainder in Bansdih. 
They are commonly supposed to be of indigenous origin and 
to have intermarried with both Brahmans and Rajputs. In 
popular estimation they share something of the sanctity which 
attaches to Brahmans, while, on the other hand, their subdivisions 
are very often the same as those of well known Rajput clans, such 
as Gautam, Kausik, ICinwar, Sikarwar and Donwar. At the 
present time some of thorn deseribe themselves as Brahmans and 
some as Rajputs, but by many they are considered to be a 
separate race. They arc mainly agriculturists, and own large 
areas of land in most parganas, notably Garha, Kharid and 
Ballia. Their chief estates are those of the Bemwar Bhuinhars of 
Narhi in Garha, the descendants of the famous Deokinandan, 
now residing in Benares, the Bhuinhars of Bairia, and the Tetihas 
of Lilkar, Sisotav and elsewhere in Sikandarpur East. 

Among the remaining Hindu castes there are but few which 
call for any special comment. Those occurring in numbers 
exceeding 10,000 are Kahars, 29,040; Tclis, 22,079; Lunias, 
22,246, Lohars, 19,818; Kayasths, 17,629; Dusadlis, 17,354; 
Mallahs, 15,439; Kurmis, 12,796; Kamkars, 12,298; Nais, 
12,162; Kumhars, 11,755 ; Binds, 10,440; Kalwars, 10,362 ; and 
Sonars, 10,254. All of these are suHiciently familiar with one 
or two exceptions. The Dusadhs are only found in greater num- 
bers in Gorakhpur ; they reside for the most part in the eastern 
parganas, notably Doaba, where they have an evil reputation for 
crime and lawlessness, though many of them are employed as 
village w'atchmen, and their depredations are mainly confined 
to Bengal. They are mostly ploughmen, labourers, and swine- 
herds, ranking little higher than Chamars : in former days 
they became notorious for the robberies they perpetrated in 
conjunction with the Lohatamia Rajputs, and not long ago a pro- 
posal was made to have them brought under the provisions of the 
Criminal Tribes Acts, though ultimately the matter was dropped* 
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Kamkars belong chiefly to the Ballia tahsil ; they are very similar 
toKahars, and are employed as cultivators and domestic servants. 
The caste is confined to a few districts and is only more numerous 
in Gorakhpur. Binds are another caste confined to the eastern 
districts, their principal! settlements being in Ghazipur. They arc 
found in all parts of Ballia, especially the headquarters tahsil, and 
are a non- Ary an tribe ; their occupations are agriculture and 
general labour. Next to these come Dhobis, Barais, Gadariyas. 
Atits, Barhais, Basors, Baris and Pasis, their numbers exceeding 
2,000 in each case. Atits are more common in Gorakhpur alone : 
they arc rather a religious sect than a caste, and the name is 
frequently synonymous with Sannyasi. Many of them are cul- 
tivators, and in several instances they hold patches of rent-free 
land. The majority of them are to be found in the Ballia tahsil. 
Barais are growers of pan, as opposed to Tambolis, who sell 
the leaves, though the occupations are seldom kept distinct. 
Baris are domestic servants and babourers, their special industry 
being the manufacture of the leaf -platters used at feasts. Basors 
are Usually regarded as Dorns, and arc mostly workers in bam- , 
l:oo, very similar to the Bansphors. They are only found in 
greater numbers in Gorakhpur and the Bundclkhand districts. 
Among the minor castes Mahabrahmans, Bangrez and Tiyars 
are more numerous in Ballia than in any other part of the pro- ■ 
viuoes. The first two are, however, ^vell known and are found in 
small numbers almost everywhere. The Tiyars, on the other 
hand, occur in no other district, and here only 135 were enum- 
erated. They are a Dravidian race, akin to Mallahs, being 
boatmen by profession : the same name is given to a division of 
the Bhars, and it is possible that this may account for the tradi- 
tion that a now extinct race of Rajputs named Tiyars once held 
the Sul tan pur district. Other somewhat rare castes found in 
Ballia are Bayars, of whom there were 615, though this number 
is largely exceeded in Benares and Mirzapur, a Dravidian 
tribe of labourers and agriculturists; Soiris, 452, the tradi- 
tional owners of part of the district in early days, and now a 
gypsy tribe with vague stories of Rajput origin ; and Dabgars, 
who make the raw-hide vessels in which oil and the like are 
carried. 
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The Muhammadan population i# very evenly distributed, 
though members of this creed are comparatively somewhat more 
numerous in the Kasra tahsil than elsewhere, and are relat- 
ively fewest in Ballia, where they amount to only 6‘7 per cent, of 
the total number of inhabitants, as compared with 6*6 per cent, 
in Bansdih and 8*3 per cent, in Basra. The Musalmans of this 
district are almost all members of the Sunni sect, which comprised 
98*8 per cent, of the community, or all but G87 persons. Of the 
latter 433 wore Shias, and the remainder followers of minor sects. 
The Shias, moreover, have decreased in numbers of late years, for 
in 1881 there were 001 : practically all the Mustilman buildings 
belong to the Sunnis, but thi-re are few of any architectural 
importance. The chief arc the mosque at Basra, the minarets of 
which tower conspicuously above the town, and a pretentious 
structure erected not long ago at Nawanagar by a wealthy mer- 
chant of Sil^andarpur. There was a fine old mosque at BaUia, 
but this was carried away by the incursions of the Ganges in 
1874. The Muhammadan population, according to the returns 
« of the last census, was ma le up of members^ of forty different 
tribes and castes, while 207 persons were shown as belonging to 
no specified division. Of these castes, however, few are of any 
numerical importance. Only ton occur in strength exceeding *one 
thousand, while twenty had loss than one hundred members 
apiece, and half of those less than ten. Most of the oastes buvo 
their Hindu counterparts, and consequently call for no further . 
mention. 

First and foremost come the Julahas or weavers, of whom 
there were 32,850 or 49*5 per cent, of the whole number of 
Musalmans. Somewhat over 14,000 of them belong to the Ballia 
tahsil, about 10,000 to Bansdih, and 8,600 to Basra. The 
majority follow their ancestral occupation of weaving country 
cloth, while in many instances they have betaken themselves to . 
agriculture, being careful and laborious cultivators. Like their . 
kinsmen in Azamgarh and Ghazipur, the Julahas are a turbulent 
and lawless race, and it is to them that the conflicts between 
Musalmans and Hindus, which have from time to time disturb^ 
the peace of the eastern districts, may generally be attributed. 
Closely akin to the Julahas are the Behnas or Dhunas, whose;/. 
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profession is that of cotton-carding. They numberctl 3,709 souls, 
and nearly three-fourths of them belong to the Rasra tahsil. This 
caste is common to all parts of the United Provinces, and its 
members are very frequently engaged in cultivation in addition 
to their hereditary oc:nipation. 

Sheikhs occupy the second place with 8,258 persons or 12*4 Sheikhs 
per cent, of the Musalmans. Nearly half of them belong to the 
Rasra tahsil, while the majority of the remainder is to be found 
in Ransdih. Of the many subdivisions, the Siddiqis are the 
strongest, numbering 2,519 and being evenly scattered throughout 
the district, and then come Ansaris with 2,021, and Qurroshis 
with 1,148 ropresoiitativos. The former are relatively numerous, 
and three-fourths of them reside in the Rasra tahsil. Others 
include Usmanis, Faruqis, and Abbasis, but very many gave no 
particular clan, and probably the majority are only Sheikhs in 
name. They hold a fair proportion of the land, but there aro 
no large proprietors among them, with the single exception of the 
Pharsatar family. 

Little deed be said of the Pathans, of whom there were 4,554, Pathans 
the majority residing in the Ballia tahsil. Few of them belong 
to tlw bettor known subdivisions, excepting the Yusufzais and 
Lodfs, who together make up about one-fourth of the total ; many 
describe themselves as Ghaznavis, this appellation being common 
in Azamgarh and the neighbouring districts. There are one or 
two old Pathan settlements, but none of any importance. At one 
time they held the large Sonwani jagir, though this estate was of 
comparatively recent origin j and at the present time they have 
several small holdings in Sikandarpur, Kopachit West, Kharid, 
and elsewhere. 

Omitting the Behnas, of whom mention has been made above, Iraqis, 
we come next to the Iraqis, of whom there were 2,573, a higher 
figure than that of any other district. They occur in the Benares, 
Gorakhpur and Fyzabad divisions alone, and according to their 
own account are immigrants from Iraq, though in colour and 
physiognomy they resemble the lower orders of Hindus and aro 
generally believed to be of indigenous origin, akin to Kalwars, 
the name being derived from araq or arrack. They are generally 
shopkeepers and money-lendersj^ and many of them are in 
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prosperous circumstances. About half of them reside in the Easra 
tahsil, their chief settlements being in Lakhnesar and the two 
parganas of Sikaiiflarpur. A large property was acquired by 
Haji Hidayat-ullah of Nawanagar, a member of their caste, and 
is still hold by his descendants. 

The remaining Musalman castes which occur in numbers 
exceeding one thousand are Darzis, 2,448 ; Rajputs, 1,799 ; Faqirs, 
1,776; Hajjams or Nais, 1,762; and Churihars or makers of glass 
bangles, 1,066. The Eajputs arc mainly converts from the 
Chauhan clan, and arc of little social importance : they occur in 
all the tahsils, being most numerous in Easra. Among the other 
castes the chief are Kunjras or greengrocers, Bhats, Saiyids, 
Eangrez or dyers, Qassabs or butchers, and Dafalis, w^ho are 
beggars and musicians of low repute. Among the Saiyids there 
are one or two families of small local importance, notably the 
Gardezis of Kot in pargana Sikandarpur East. None of the 
minor castes deserve mention as being in any way peculiar to this 
district, with the possible exception of the 89 Gandhis or perfumers, 
whose home is at Sikandarpur, where they still carry on the 
business of distilling itr from roses and other flowers. 

As Ballia possesses no tow'ns of any great size, no industrial 
centres and few manufactures apart from those directly connected 
with the cultivation of the land, it is only natural to. And that 
the majority of the inhabitants are dependent on agriculture for 
a means of subsistence. According to the returns of the last 
census, the agricultural population amounted to 67*3 per cent, of 
the whole. This includes dependents, but not the large section 
of the community which follows agriculture as a subsidiary 
occupation. Of the remainder, 17*33 per cent, represented the 
industrial classes, half of these being engaged in the supply of 
articles of food and drink, one-sixth in the manufacture of textile 
fabrics, one-seventh in metal work and the like, while other 
well represented occupations included pottery and glass, work 
in leather and hides, and in wood, cano, and other jungle products. 
Unskilled labour, other than agricultural, contributed 8*21 per 
cent. ; personal service 3*19 per cent.; commerce, transport and 
storage 1*72 per cent., the actual commercial population being 
*6 per cent., or much the same as in Ghazipur, Gorakhpur, and 
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Azamgarh; and Government or municipal service *72 per cent. 

The professional community, a very mixed class, made up one 
per cent., which is a normal proportion ; and the remaining *54 
per cent, consisted of those without any regular employment, 
ranging from persons of independent moans to mendicants and 
convicts. 

The common tongue of the people is the Bihari form of Lan- 
castern Hindi, and the particular dialect found in Ballia is known iSoSturoi 
as the southern variety of Bhojpuri, itself a subdivision of Bihari. 

This also is the speech of Gbazipur, while in Gorakhpur to the 
north we find the northern, and in Azamgarh the western type 
of Bhojpuri. Tiie distinctions are but small, and the throe blend 
into one another without any clear line of demarcation. The 
Bihari tongue is directly descended from the ancient Prakrit of 
Magadha, and is very different from the Hindustani of the western 
divisions of these provinces, so that the newcomer from Meerut, 
for instance, experiences great difficulty in understanding the 
language of the country folk. The returns of the last census 
show that 99‘33 per cent, of the inhabitants spoke Bihari and *54 
per cent. Hindustani or Urdu, the latter l)eing used among the 
Musalmans of the towns and the more educated classes. Other 
forms of speech include English, Bengali, and Punjabi, but these 
of course were found only among immigrants to the district, 

Ballia has never been celebrated for the literary attainments of 
its inhabitants, and its history records no writers of distinction. 

At the present time the best known name is that of Bakhsh Ram 
Pande of Haldi, who has written a number of books on various 
subjects in the Bhasha dialect, while other modern authors are 
Panch Deo Pande of Reoti, Dudh Nath Upaddhya of Hari 
Chhapra, and Ram Charitra Misra of Bansdih, though none of 
these have more than local celebrity. There are no newspapers, 
and the printing press, established at Ballia in 1898 under the 
name of the Bhirug Press, has disappeared. A literary and social 
society was founded at the district headquarters under the name 
of the Ballia Institute in 1881, with the object of enabling educated 
men of all denominations to meet oh equal terms. The institution 
for a while flourished, meetings being held regularly twice a 
month, accompanied by lectures and discussions on matters of 
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public interest. Subsequently however, the membership fell off, 
interest in its welfare declined, and financial difficulties ' were 
encountered. In 1884 the Roberts^ Library was founded and 
attached to the Institute, and in 1904 a new building was erected. 
A few newspapers are taken in for the use of the members, but 
meetings are seldom held except for purely business purposes, 
and few additions have been made to the library since its 
inauguration. 

An exhaustive account of the land tenures in Ballia would 
by itself fill a considerable volume, but it may be possible to 
describe in some measure their general nature and most marked 
peculiarities within tho compass of a few pages. Proprietary 
rights in the soil are here found in every variety and complication 
known to the law : and as the revenue law is mainly a reduction 
of that obtaining in or imposed upon the temporarily settled 
districts, it often proves a procrustean bed for the actual facts 
of Ballia. There are tenures and customs that are not fully or 
explicitly set forth in the law, and at times it is far from easy to 
determino the particular provision which applies to the special 
circumstances of a case. Sometimes too the law is quite clear, 
but is ignored by tho customs of tho country. The actual statistics 
of proprietary tenures arc therefore to some extent misleading, 
and at all events they require further explanation in order to 
make clear the real position. At tho present time the district con- 
tains 2,525 revenue mauzas or villages, and these are subdivided 
into no fewer than 9,470 maJials or revenue-paying units, of 
which all but 35 are permanently settled. Of these 35 temporary 
mahals 19 are in pargana Kharid, five each in Doaba and 
Sikandarpur East, four in Garha, and two in Ballia, all of them 
lying on the banks of the great rivers. Excluding these, and 
taking the permanent mahals by themselves, we find 1,430 recorded 
as owned by single proprietors, 3,973 as held in joint zamindari 
tenure, 1,599 as perfect pattidari, 1,744 as imperfect pattidari 
and 689 as hhaiyachara. While all these well recognised forms 
are fully represented, their distribution is very uneven. For 
instance, all the 537 mahals of pargana Lakhnesar are held in 
the hhaiyachara form of tenure, which is elsewhere rare, save in 
Bhadaon and Garha. Neiarly the whole of Doaba is zamindari^ 
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and only seven pattidari mahala are there to be found. The 
latter prevails in Kopachit East, Garha, and Sikandarpur East, 
but in other parts of the district it occupies a secondary position 
to joint zamindari. The nature and distribution of the different 
forms result from the history of tho various parganas, to which 
some reference must be made in order to explain their origin. 

The present system is evolved from the loose customs of 
tril al possession which wore in vogue at tho time when tho 
province of Benares was taken over from the Oudh Government 
by the operation of a regular demand for land revenue and the 
regulation of individual rights in the soil under oi'dcrly rule. 
At first tho chief object was to establish the authority of tho 
ruling power and to get as much revenue as possible. Tho means 
a 1 opted to secure the latter end varied according to circumstances, 
but on those circumstances the existing state of affairs almost 
wliolly depends. The conditions of the entire district W'ere in tho 
first instance very similar : the land U'as occupied in small holding 
by Bajj)uts and Bliuinhars, and tho Brahmans w'ho accompanied 
tliose tribes when they conquered tho country from the low caste 
aboriginals. They reclaimed and cultivated the laud ; and to this 
day they retain their hold upon it in the saino degree as formerly, 
whatever be the nature of their tenure. The latter matters little, 
and tho grip of tho Rajput on the laud is equally strong, whether 
ho pays rent direct to Government, or to one of tho brotherhood 
that stands between him and the Government, or to the interloping 
auction-purchaser who bought up the right in the days 

when a default in paying revenue by the larrJjarddr brought 
whole taluqas to the hammer, or to tho wealthy creditor into 
whoso hands the proprietary right has passed on failure to pay 
debts contracted either by imprudence or by misfortune, or to the 
jagirdar to whom the Government interest in the revenue has 
been assigned. Whore tho actual proprietary right has passed 
away, he has none tho less managed to maintain his ground as a 
privileged tenant, and his position in that capacity is often, owing 
to the inequality of the original permanent settlement, in no way 
less desirable than that of the small zamindar himself. Neither 
the law nor the landholder can avail to raise the rents of the 
communities of privileged tenants; for enhancement is uselesft 
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if the higher rent cannot be collected, and so is ejectment if other 
tenants cannot gain admission. This dominant fact of cohesion 
and the stubborn hold of the old cultivators on the land must be 
always borne in mind in considering the origin of tenures in 
Ballia: the more so as these factors were in early days of even 
greater potency than at present, when the idea of individual pro- 
perty in the soil has in some measure weakened the bond of tribal 
union and obviated the necessity of mutual protection. The 
forces of collectivism, when it was at its strongest, had to be dealt 
with in a collective spirit. The permanent settlement was made 
usually with the landholding clans in their corporate capacity, 
but in carrying out this policy different methods were adopted in 
different X3laces. The most characteristic example is that of 
pargana Lakhnesar, the whole of which was held by Sengars. 
The owners rose as one man to resist the demands of Raja Ralwant 
Singh, who was corapollod to have resort to arms and only 
captured Rasra after hard fighting in 1764. A compromise was 
then effected by which the Rajputs engaged for the pargana 
at a lump sum, which to this day represents the revenue. In 
1802 a resettlement was made at the same figure, which was 
distributed among 35 mahals, but these mahals wore not simple 
of villages, but a confused intermingling of mauzas 
and portions of maMzas to an extent un])aralleled elsewhere. 
They were determined on the basis of tribal subdivision, each 
mahal consisting of all the land belonging to the descendants of 
certain families, whether residing together or scattered over the 
pargana. This confusing system was worse confounded by the 
absence of any register of proprietors, and also by the local 
custom of interchanging lands, which has obliterated whatever 
bond of family union distinguished the original mahals. Such 
a condition of affairs strains the meaning of hhaiyackara 
mahal to the utmost ; for theoretically it would be quite possible 
for a single mahal of this nature to consist of portions of laud 
in every village of the pargana. On the other hand, the complica- 
tion merely results from past attempts to regulate the relations 
between the landholders and the Government; it has been intro- 
duced from without, and the underlying uniformity has been 
concealed, as in actual practice each individual or small family 
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now cultivates and depends upon certain well h^o^yn and defined 
lands, independently of all complications of mausas, mahals 
and pedigrees. The common land is managed by a few of the 
leading men of the village, and its proceeds go towards, the 
comnion expenses for charity, festivals and the payrai nt of the 
revenue. The name given to the Lakhiiesar system is highadamy 
each man's holding representing his share, in contrast with the 
or Unary method of calculating shares in fractions of the rupee on 
the hiyka. The democratic spirit was not so strong in the case of 
the clans in other parganas. Ballia had its own Raja, and here 
the problem W’as (piitc simple; but the Raja was soon dispossessed, 
and the tract w as then administered by an a m il or revenue 
official. This system was adopted from the first in Kopaohit and 
Kharid. In those parganas the tracts held by each clan had been 
more or less subdivided by separation of families, each clan 
having its own tappa and each lappa containing so many 
taluqas, the latter named in many cases after the chief who 
founded them. In several instances the division into ialuqas 
was a complete partition by villages; but elsewhere the partition 
>vas more complex and consisted in the assignment or somo 
villages in their entirety and some in part. The tenures are as a 
m\(i and in many cases the division of land has boon 

carried out by courts in regular partition ; bub there is consider- 
able complexity arising from the fact that the taluqas aro 
subdivided into pattia on the khethat system, which gives every 
'paibi a greater or less share not only in every mauza but in 
every quality of soil. In this district the hhethat method of 
division by fields is invariably adopted in partitions: the sharers 
always insist on retaining their scattered patches of sir land and 
of having their portion in every description of soil, waste or 
cultivated, to be found in the mahal. Thus throughout the 
greater part of the district the name given to the form of tenure 
matters but little, for every variety took its rise in practically the 
same manner, the actual form depending on the length of time 
for which the land has been in the possession of a particular 
family, and also on the growth of the number of mcrabors in the 
family during that period. The principal exception to this rule 
w to be found in pargana Doaba, and also in those parts of BalJia, 
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Garha, and elsewhere which constitute the property of the Maha*- 
raja of Dumraon. This is preserved from subdivision by the law 
of primogeniture, in accordance wdth family custom. Much of 
the estate has been hold as hereditary domains for a considerable 
period, while the rest, including most of the land once owned by 
the Raja of naldi,ba3 been acquired by purchase. In this estate, 
however, the Rajput and Bhuinhar tenants take a position very 
little inferior to that held by actual proprietors elsewhere : they 
continue in possession on easy terms, paying only the old reason- 
able rates to which their forefathers consented ; they have the same 
complex division of the tribal area as the zamindars in other 
parts ; and they mortgage and sell their laiifls exactly as they 
would Avero their full proprietary right recognised by law. They 
thus occupy a position very similar to that of sub-settlement 
holders in Oudh, and are practically on a level with the proprietors 
in other parts of the district. The original difference lay in the 
fact that the first engagements in the Dumraon estate were taken 
from the Raja, whoso right w^as maintained in perpetuity, whereas 
olsewhoro the amils, who made sub-settlements with either the 
leading men in the various taluqas or with the cultivators them- 
selves in places where there were no families of power or 
prominence, wore only temporary officials. At first, therefore^ 
the distinction between rent and revenue, as now understood, was 
purely accidental. The persons engaging to pay the government 
demand to the amil formed a mahal, but a mahal did not con- 
stitute a proprietary tenure. The permanent settlement changed 
all this, for it created for the first time proprietary right in the 
soil on the part of those engaging : the idea was a new one, and 
was not readily recognised, as many zamindars actually refused 
to engage, and it ivas not till 1840 that the practice of farming 
out such rrvahals entirely disappeared. The nature of the new 
right Avas only grasped thoroughly when the land was sold for 
arrears. Instead of being a mere farmer as before, the auction 
purchaser ^vas an actual owner in perpetuity, and this unpleasant 
discovery was frequently the cause of serious and prolonged 
conflicts. The uncertainty only terminated with the tardy»com- 
pletion of a record of rights, which should no doubt have been 
undertaken with the permanent settlement^ and in that case would 
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have prevented much of th^ injustice that afterwards arose from 
confusion. With this record the natural development of tenures 
ended, and the only changes that have since taken place havo 
been changes in proprietors, duo to sales by private transfer or 
by publication for debt, and the separation of individual rights 
owing to private and public partition. 

The retention of their position by the old landowning castes 
is amply illustrated by the statistics of 190G. Rajputs altogether 
own 413,700 a^rcs or 58-25 per cent, of the entire district, the 
number of sharers being no fewer than 143,104. The latter 
figure is misleading, as it is greater than the total Rajput popula- 
tion, and is due to the fact that frequently the same name occurs 
over and over again in different mahals. The territorial distri- 
bution of the various Rajput clans has already been mentioned. 
It is for the most part clearly defined, particular clans as a rule 
holding the whole or portions of the several parganas. Thus in 
Lakhnesar there are Songars; in Kopachit Karcholias and Kausiks, 
in Silvandarpur Bais, Bisens, Barahias and others, in Ballia 
Ilayobaiis, Donwars, Chauhans, Panwars and Chandels, in 
Kharid Nikumbhs, Naraunis and Kinwars, and in Doaba 
Lohataraias, Chandels, Anthaians and Tetihas, In addition 
to the land recorded as held by Rajputs in proprietary right, 
there are also large areas in which they retain their hold on tlio 
land as privileged tenants, so that by far the greater part of the 
district is actually in their possession, Next to the Rajputs 
come the Bhuinhars, who own 86,978 aires or 11 ’41 per cent, of 
the district, their largest estates being in Kharid, Sikandarpur 
and Garha, half the last-mentioned pargana belonging to this 
caste. Brahmans, who have extensive properties in Sikandarpur 
West, Kharid and Ballia, own altogether 76,206 acres or ten per 
cent, of the district, and in addition occupy a considerable area 
in the eastern parganas under the peculiar tenure known os 
gctnwndhj of which mention will be made later. Next come 
Kayasths, with 25,293 acres or 3’31 per cent; their holdings are 
distributed overall the parganas, and are proportionately largest 
in Bbadaon and Kharid* Other Hindu castes own 65,663 or 8*6 
per cent. ; their number is large, and in no case are their posses- 
sions extensive. The remaining 64,186 acres or 8*43 per cent* 
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are held by Miisalmans, and the greater portion of this is to be 
found in the two parganas of Sik.inrlarpur, where was the only 
Muhammadan settlement of any antiquity. 

The largest estate in the district is that belonging to the 
family of Dumraon inBImhabad. This is now owned by Mabarani 
Beni Prasad Kunwari, the widow of the late Maharaja Sir Radha 
Prasad Singh Bahadur, K.dI.E., who died on the 5th of May 
1894. The family belongs to the Ponwar or IJjjain clan of 
Eajputs, who claim descent from Raja Vikramaditya of Ujjain 
in Malwa. According to their traditions 87 generations have 
passed sime the days of Vikramaditya, 09 of the family 
ancestors being rul(n*s of Ujjain. The first of this race to settle 
in the Bliojpur pargana of Shahabad was Raja Santaii Sah, from 
whom the late Raja was 18th in descent, llis su jcessors acquired 
a largo property, including Bihia in Shahabad and practically 
the whole of pargana Doaba, which formerly belonged to Bengal. 
To this estate large additions were made by conquest and 
purchase, including most of tho domains once held by the Rajas 
of Haldi in pargana Ballia, as well as extensive lamls in Kharid, 
Kopachit and Garha. These acquisitions were for the most part 
effected during the days of Jai Prakash Singh, Maheswar Bakhsh 
Singh and Radha Prasad Singh, the last three owners of Dumraon. 
The rent-roll of the estate in this district amoiiuts to Rs. 3,63,606. 

Among the leading families of the district the chief is that 
of tho Raja of Haldi, although tho property is now quite insigni- 
ficant. He belongs to tho ITarihobans or Hayobaiis clan of 
Rajputs, a Lunar race, which is said to have come originally from 
Mahoswati in tho valley of tho Narbada, the family home being 
subsequently established at Ratanpur in the Central Provinces. 
The Ratanpur Rajas were considered the head of the clan till tho 
extinction of the senior line about 150 years ago, since which 
time the leading place has been taken by the Ballia branch. 
According to tradition the latter was founded in 850 A.D. by 
one Chandra Jot, who migrated from Ratanpur to Manjhi on the 
banks of tho Ghagra in the Saran district of Bengal. Here the 
Hayobans established a large principality by conquest d! the 
aboriginal Cherus. Some two centuries later the descendants of 
Chandra Jot left Manjhi and took up their abode in Bihia to the 
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south of the Ganges in Shahabad, whore they remained for five 
centuries. Their departure is alleged to be due to a tragic 
incident, the story going that about lo2S the head of the clan, 
Kaja Jihupat Deo, or one of his sons, violated a Mraliraan woman 
naimd Mahini, who belonged to the household of the family 
piiest* IMahini is said to have burnt herself to death, and in hor 
dying agony to have cursed the Hayol ans race; her iomb still 
stands near the railway station of iiibia, and to this day is an 
object of pilgrimage. Tn consequence of this event the clan 
crossed the Ganges into the Ballia pargana, at first residing at 
Gaighat, whence they afterwards moved to Ilaldi. They held the 
Atholo of the pargana tuidcr the IVTughalcmperoi's, an«l continued 
in possession till the days of Jklwant Singh of Penares, who 
deprived the Raja of his estates about the middle of the 18th 
century. A fter the expulsion of Raja Chet Singh in 1 781, the Raja 
of Ilaldi, Rhuabal Deo, obtained a three yoars^ lease of the oiitiro 
pargana from Mr. Irancis Fowke, through the influence of the 
Benares treasurer, Kashmiri Mai. In 1785, after expiry of this 
lease, Mr. h owke gave a tsa^iad to the Raja tonh rring upon him 
a perpetual grant of Bs. lG,00f) as mcdlhina for pargana Ballia, 
in acknowledgment of his proprietary right and as compensation 
for the deprivation of possession. At the permanent settlement 
five estates with an area of some 16,000 acres were settkid with 
the Raja at a revenue of Rs. 24,165. The annual allowance 
was continued both to Bhuabal Deo and to his son, Iswari 
Bakhsh, who died in 1806. The title was then passed to his 
brother. Raja Dalganjan Singh, in whoso time the pension was 
reduced, while in the days of his nCphow and successor. Raja 
Haraknath Singh, who obtained the estate in 1825, it was 
entirely stopped. Several attempts were afterwards made to 
procure a renewal of the grant, but without success. Haraknath 
Singh was afterwards compelled through indebtedness to sell the 
whole of his estate, which was purchased by the Raja of 
Dumraon, and his sons. Raja Narsingh Narayan Deo and Raja 
Sarah Narayan Deo, had no landed property. The latter never- 
theless rendered conspicuous service ta the British Government 
during the mutiny, being possessed of great influence in the 
pargana, whereby ho was enabled to assist the district authorities 
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in preserving and restoring order. For some unknown reason^ 
however, the promise of a substantial reward was never fulfilled,, 
and all that the Kaja received was the grant of two small villages^ 
Udhopura and Murara Patti in pargana Doaba, which had 
formerly belonged to the notorious rebel Kuiiwar Singh, a 
relative of the Maharaja of Dumraon. These villages, which are 
assessed at Rs. 713, are all that remain to the Raja of Haldi, 
save for an allowance of 500 blgJms from the Dumraon estate at 
a moderate rent. The present owner of the title is Raja Thakur, 
Prasad Narayan Deo, who succeeded his father, Sarab Narayan 
Deo in 1861. Ho is the only hereditary title-holder resid- 
ing in the district, and his position affords a painful contrast 
to that held by his ancestors, who were at one time the chief 
tUahdhari Rajas between Allahabad and Saraiu A complete 
pedigree of the family is to bo found in the Manual of Titles. 
Maharaja In addition to the Maharani of Dumraon, several of the- 
Bmrf ^ largest proprietors of this district are non-resident. Among these 
is the Maharaja of Qasira Bazar in the Murshidabad district of 
Bengal, who owns 10,988 acres revenue free, comprising the 
taluqas of Hathaunj and Mundiari in pargana Kharid and of 
Duha Eehra in pargajia Sikandarpur. This estate is known as the 
jagir of Kantu liabu, who ivas the private secretary of Warren 
Hastings during the whole period of his a' I mini strati on. The 
grant was made on the 10th of January 1785 as an altamgha 
^ inam, and was nominally conferred as a provision for religious 

observances, to be enjoyed by the Diwan and his descendants ; 
it had an estimated value of Rs. 10,000 annually. The grant 
never received formal sanction, but it ivas entered by Mr. 
Duncan in the annual statement of muafi holdings^ and for some 
reason or other escaped resumption under Regulation II of 1819, 

] After the death of Kantu Babu, whose proper name was Kishan 

\ Kanth Nandi, the estate passed to his son Raja Loknath, who 

I died leaving a minor son, Rajallarinath Rai, in 1818. During 

! his minority the property was taken under the management of the 

I Calcutta Revenue Board, and given in farm to Mr. Dacosta, an 

t indigo planter in the neighbourhood. The Raja died in 1835, 

; and as his son, Kishannath Rai, was a minor, the property was 

i once more taken under the management of the Revenue Board* 
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Tho jagir was surveyed in 1841 and was found to contain 
9,556 acres, the zamindara for the most part being Rajputs of 
the Barwar clan. In 1844 Raja Kishannath Rai committed 
suicide. Ho loft no male issue, and by will alienated his property 
from his widow, Rani Saranmai. The will was contested and 
property was taken under the Court of Wards, but subsequently 
the deed was pronounced invalid, and orders wore issued for 
placing the widow in possession. At the same time tho Local 
Government ordered tho jagir to be attached with a view to its 
assessment to land revenue ; but this was contested l)y tho 
owner, who in 18G0 obtained a decree establishing her right. 

The Rani died in 1897, and her property passed to her mother- 
in-law, Rani Hari Sundari, the widow of Raja Harinath Rai, 
wlio bequeathed it by will to her grandson, Maharaja Munendra 
Chandra Nandi Bahadur of Qasim Bazar. The latter u as tho son 
of Raja Kishannath Rai’s sister, and therefore the prospective heir 
of the Rani Hari Sundari. Tho Maharaja is not only the jagirdar 
but also the actual zamindar of tho Mundiari and Hafchaunj 
taluqadj as the interest of the former proprietors was sold up 
for arrears of revenue and purchased by Rani Saranmai in 1871 
and 1874. The old zamindara of Mundiari continued as 
occupancy tenants, and those of Hathaunj as ox-proprietary 
tenants of their former air lands. 

A second revenue-free estate is that known as tho Sonwani Sonwani 
jagivf which comprises 14' villages in pargana Ballia, with an 
area of 9,962 acres. This estate also owed its origin to Warren 
Hastings, and was conferred by him on his Mir Munshi, Shariat- 
ullah Khan, a member of a noble Musalman family of Burdwan 
in Bengal. On his departure from India, Warren Hastings 
made this grant, which had an estimated annual value of Rs. 

8,000, on Shariat-ullah ‘‘ in recognition of his zeal, meritorious 
conduct, and long standing in the service.” He died about 
1790, after having greatly improved the estate by careful ■ 
management, making a settlement with the actual cultivators 
instead of the village owners, who were allowed to hold the 
fields in their own cultivation at very low rents. His success 
may be estimated by the fact that the collections amounted to 
BO less than Rs. 31,600 per annum. Shariat-ullah left two 
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widows, Talamand and Jugna, the former having a son named 
Ghulam Khan, and the latter a daughter Hasina. Ghulam 
Khan entered into possession of the taluqa, and so remained 
till his death in 1811. He left a widow, Mauji Bibi, but no 
issue, and disputes as to succession afosc; a compromise 
was eventually a loi)tcd by which Talaraahd received four and a 
half annas, Mauji throe and a half annas, Jugna three and Hasina 
five annas. The last mentioned in 1812 married Tasadduq 
Husain, the acirishtadar of tho magistrate’s court of Jaunpur 
and by him she had a daughter, Masuma. Three years after 
Tasadduq Husain’s death in 1824, Hasina married a relative 
of her first husband named Jalal Bakhsh, then a dork in the 
Jaunpur civil court. In the same year Mauji Bibi died, and 
this ^vas followed by a long course of litigation. The brother 
of Mauji claimed her share of tho property, but the suit was 
finally rejected in 1835. Another quarrel broke out between 
the three women, and this was settled in 1835 by a deed of 
compromise, by which Hasina and Masuma were each to have 
seven annas, and Jugna to have tho remaining two annas for life, 
her share reverting to Hasina in 1851. Several other suits 
followed, arising from tho fact that in 1853 Hasina had executed 
a deed conveying all her share to her husband, and when on the 
strength of this deed Jalal Bakhsh obtained a decree for possession, 
his right 'was disputed by Masuma. Tho latter failed in her 
attempt, but at the same time tho court had ruled that as tho 
jagir was originally bestowed on Shariat-ullah and his male 
heirs alone, Hasina had only a life interest in the grant. During 
the mutiny the two Begams exerted their influence in the service 
of Government, and their loyalty w^as officially recognised ; but 
in 1850 the taluqa >vas attached in the same manner as that of 
tho Kaiitu Babu. The owners, however, recovered their property 
on appeal , but before the decree was granted Hasina died. This 
event resulted in a suit brought by Masuma Begam against 
Jalal Bakhsh on account of her mother’s dower and her share in 
the personal property ; and this was eventually successful, the 
result being that Jalal Bakhsh’s share was sold up and bought 
by Masuma Bogam, who thus acquired the entire estate. The 
property, uhich had hitherto been w'^ell managed, now became 
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heavily embarrassed, and in 1869 it was taken under the manage- 
ment of the Court Wards.’ The debts proved too large, however, 
and it was thbn too late to eave^ho situatiofi. The Bcgam and her 
grandson, Ahmad liusaiu Khan,"' put every obstacle in the way of 
the Court of Wards, and eventually in 1884 the entire property 
was sold for Rs, 5,753000 to the Maharaja of V^izianagram, who 
has large estates in other parts of the Benares division. 

Another estate which traces its origin to the early days of Descend- 
British rule was that acquire! l)y the notorious Bhuinliar am?7, iSioki- 
Deokinandan Singh, and his son, Janki Prasad. These men 
obtained possession of an immense amount of land in the districts 
of Ghazipur, Ballia, Gorakhpur and Allahaba I tiuring the time that 
they were in ollice, by means of force, chicanery, mortgages and 
fraudulent auction sales at absurdly low prices. These proceed- 
ings lasted from 1798 till 1805, during which period Deokinandau 
practically assumed the entire charge of the provincjc. An 
enquiry was eventually held, and loth the amil and the collector 
were dismissed. In only a few cases, however, were the villages 
restored to the owners, and the descendants of Deokinandan 
remained in possession of their ill-gotten property. In the 
case of this district the estate comprises land assessed at Rs. 

23,000, with a rent roll of about Rs. 42,000, in the parganas of 
Ballia, Kharid and Kopachit Kast and West. Deokinandan’s 
son, Janki Prasad, died in 1832, leaving two sons, Ram Ratan 
Singh and Ram Parsan Singh. The latter died without issue in 
1854, but his property continued to be held by his widow till 1880. 

Ram Ratan Singh, who died in 1848, left two sons, Har Shankar 
Prasad Singh and Gauri Shankar Prasad Singh. The former 
became heavily indebted, and his property has boon sold up : the 
share in the Ballia district was purchased by his brother, who 
was for a time under the guardianship of the widow of Ram 
Parsan Singh, while since her death it has been managed by the 
Court of Wards in Ghazipur. The owner is a lunatic and 
childless ; he resides in Benares. 

The Pandes of Bairia belong to a Bhuinhar family which owes Pandos of 
its advancement to the Rajas of Dumraon. They originally 
came from the village of Sihori in Ghazipur, and in the days of 
Raja Chet Singh, of Benares, one Jagdeo Rai came to Bairia, 
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where his grandson, Puran Pande, succeeded in procuring for 
Raja Bikramajit of Duraraon the settlement of Doaba. He then 
became manager of the estate, and subsequently was given a largo 
property by the Raja, which still remains in the possession of his 
descendants. The latter continued to manage the pargana, arid 
at the same time increased their wealth by taking leases of several 
villages. During the mutiny Raghuriandan Pande did good 
service by preventing the inhabitants of Doaba from joining in 
the rebellion, by supplying the British forces with provisions and 
forage, and by taking active steps to drive the rebels out of 
his part of the country. The property was subsequently divided, 
the chief shares falling to Raghunandan and to his cousins, 
Radha Madho Prasad and Radha Mohan Prasad. The former 
is still alive, while the latter’s share is hold by his widow. 
Raghunandan left a son, Padam Deo Narayan Pande, an 
honorary magistrate, who still holds a fair estate, though it is 
very heavily indebted. Altogether the Pandes own some 7,000 
acres in Ballia, Kharid, and Doaba, paying about Rs. 10,000 
revenue, while they also possess considerable areas in^Ghazipur 
and Shahabad. 

A prominent position among the landowners of this district 
is taken by the Hou’ble Munshi Madho Lai of Benares, whoso 
inherited and acquired estates are assessed at Rs. 20,820. He 
belongs to an ancient family of Sipahi Nagar Bralimaiis, 
for several generations his ancestors held high posts in govern- 
ment service. The bulk of the property in this district was 
acquired by Lachhmi Lai, who was Government pleader in Benarea 
and died without issue. His estates passed to his nepheWf 
Munshi Beni Lai, who was a munsif in Ballia and Benares, and 
who left two sons, Sadho Lai and Madho Lai, of whom the 
latter succeeded his brother as head of the family. The property 
consists for the most part of the taluqas of Ser in. ^pargana 
Ballia and Kop in pargana Sikandarpur, to which large 
additions have been made by purchase. ' 

The other landowners of the district c&ll for no detailed 
mention, and it is sufficient to give a brief enumeration of *the 
proprietors of the largest estates. The majority are Rajputa ' 
of different clans, and their property is in most cases of olJ 
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atanding. .Among the most prominent are Babu Bans Bahadur 
Singh^ the head of the Bais family of Nagra, whose estate^ 
now managed by the Court of Wards, lies in the two parganas 
of SikandarpUr and is still of considerable extent, though much 
less than that held by his ancestors ; the Naraunis of Baiisdih^ 
represented by Babu Bisheswar Gajadhar Prasad NarayaU 
Singh and Babu Gobiiid Prasad Singh, each of whom has 
extended his possessions of late years; the Karcholias of 
Kopachit, including Babu Mahadeo Prasad Singh of Chilkahar^ 
Babu Har Charan Singh of Hajauli, and Babu Baj Kishor Singh 
of Eatsand; the Sengar aamindar of PUr, Babu Mahabir Singh; 
the Kinwars of Sahatwar, of whom the Chief are Babu Sat 
Narayan Singh and Babu Bisheswar Kunwar, an honorary 
magistrate; Babu Bans Bahadur Singh, the Hayobans owner 
of Takarsatid ; and the Barwars of Jagirsand and Maniar, the 
former being owned by Babu Sarju Prasad Singh, and the latter 
being represented Babu Mahabir Singh. These persons are in 
most cases the leading represontativeC Of their clan, and their 
estates usually constitute but a portion of the ancestral holdings 
of the family, the tribal area, as edready mentioned, being subdivided 
among a largo Community. Of the Batiias the chief are the 
Baranwals of Basra, at the head of whom is Babu Basdeo Prasad/ 
%ho has lands in Lakhnesar, Kopachit West, Kharid and Balliw, 
in addition to branch banking establishments iii Calcutta, Bonareef 
I and MirzapUr; and the Kandus of Hanumanganj, whose property 
has been acquired by purchase from the proceeds of a flourishing^ 
bu^nesa iii sugar. Among the Musalmans are Shoikh Abdut 
Ahad of Pharsatar, the largest landowner of this creed in the' 
district, whose estate was first obtained by an An sari Sheikh 
Uamed Baha^-ud-dm in reward for military services during the 
reign of Aurangzeb, theft lost to the Bais of Nagra, and! finally 
regained by Sheikh Khadim Ali, a successful and popular pleader 
in Ghazipur; and Maulvi Muhammad Sharif of Kataila in 
Ghazipur, who is a leading vahU at Ballia. Mention may also 
be made of Babu Baijftath Saran, a Pande Brahman, who has 
squired much of the Beoti estate, and of the Bhuinhars of Narhi 
in pargana Garha, an old family of the Bemwar clan, at the head 
of which are Babu Parmanand and his brother, Babu Sham 
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Narayan. Mention may also be made of Eaja Brij Narayan of 
Padrauna in Gorakhpur, who in 1905 purchased land assessed at 
Bs. 3,200 in the Basra tahsil. 

Midway between the zamind^irs and the tenants comes a 
small class of under-proprietors. Their holdings, which in this 
district are not extensive, are for the most part of the description 
known as ganwadk The persons in enjoyment of this right are 
mainly Brahmans, who obtained grants of whole villages or 
portions of villages from the Bajput overlords, at a lump rent 
for the entire area or else at a low fixed rate per higha^ on 
consideration of a small sum paid down, under the name of 
mzammi at the time of the gift. These grants, which are both 
hereditable and transferable, are peculiar to parganas Ballia and 
Kharid, and generally date from a period slightly antecedent to 
the permanent settlement. In the former pargana, where the 
Bajput dominion liad been broken, separate settlements of their 
villages were usually made with the Brahmans, who thus became 
the actual zammlars; but elsewhere the ganwadhdars were 
recognised as occupying a special position, Sometimes they 
are jointly responsible for the revenue demand, and sometimes 
the land has been divided, each ganwadhcUir paying his share 
separately without reference to the others and having no joint 
liability. The area thus held amounts to 12,638 acres in Kharid, 
7,700 acres in Ballia, 571 acres in Kopachit West, and 456 acres 
in Kopachit East; the average rate paid is Be. 1-12-10 per acre. 
Practically indistinguishable is the tenure known as iatimrari 
or muahakhaif which is a perpetual lease, either granted in the 
same way, or given to new settlers who undertook to bring waste 
land under cultivation. Other subordinate rights extend only 
to small plots, the owners of which are termed arazidara, and 
derive their title either from grants made by former rulers or 
individuals of note in rent-free tenure, or else from gifts or by 
purchase from the zdTfiimiddTa, In some of these the land has 
been assessed to revenue, which is paid through the IdwibdT^'H'f 
or else directly to Government, as is the case when rent-free 
tenure for fifty years has engendered proprietary right. 

The origin of the existing’ cultivatii^ tenures is in swno 
napecto similftr to that of loviiiuian intyoit in tlw a^il, tai 
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some explanation is necessary to show how the various classes 
of tenants came into existence in this district. Before the intro- 
duction of the permanent settlement there was really no distinc- 
tion between rent and revenue in the modern sense of the terms, 
save in so far as the latter represented the sum paid by the amila 
or contractors to the central government, and the former that 
paid to these officials by those in possession of the land. This 
amount was calculated from what was in actual i)ractico a 
ryohvari assessment of all cultivated land ; the private holdings 
of the mmindara were treated more leniently than tho rest, and 
this was tho origin of sir. The j^aymonts to the amUa were 
obtained either from a general rate per higha or else by 
appraisement of the standing crop, though in many instances 
resort was had to an actual division after harvest. The rates 
per higha had a natural tendency to become permanent, owing 
to the unwillingness of the people to submit to an enhancement 
and the impossibility of collecting an increased demand. The 
amount fixed between tho amil and tho zamindars as the 
sub-settlement was invariably less than the sum due to Govern- 
ment, and generally less than the amount actually received by 
the revenue collector. This difference between the assessment 
at acknowledged rates and tho sum paid to the amil constituted 
the zamindar^a profit, to which must be added the benefit 
derived from tho lower revenue rate on air lands. The cultivator 
paid what was supposed to represent half the produce, whether 
the amil got the whole or not. Consequently these revenue 
fates, which were determined for each pargana, wore the original 
rent rates; by custom they became fixed, and tenants whose 
rents have or can be assumed to have remained constant since 
the permanent settlement are the tenants at fixed rates, and for 
all practical purposes are equivalent to proprietors. Their 
rights were in no way barred by the fact that higher rates were 
paid for such crops, suoh as sugarcane, tobacco, opium, and 
vegetables. Thus in pargana Kharid the established rate for 
ordinary cereals was Re. 1-12-0 per higha y ptua nine annas as 
cesses, and for special crops Rs. 7 per higha. This practico 
still holds in several parts of the district, and at the present day 
rate for sugarcaine in Kharid and Kopachit is three timear 
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the ordinary rental for similar land otherwise onltivated. In 
spite of the assumed fixity of the rates the amiU not unnaturally 
attempted to obtain enhancements, and for this purpose resorted 
to fraudulent devices, such as the imposition of additional cesses 
and the employment of a shorter measure of length. Another 
common abuse was the insisting on payment in kind in good 
years and in cash when the outturn was poor; but as a matter 
of fact rents in kind were favoured by the cultivators, who are 
more than a match for the officifds in the matter of appraisement, 
and whatever system was adopted it seems certain that the full 
half value was never paid in reality. These abuses were checked, 
if not stopped altogether, by Duncan, who introduced a standard 
bigha, prohibited new cesses, adopted as standard rates those 
accepted for 1187 Fasli, encouraged the practice of paying rents 
in cash at the established rates, and forbade an actual division 
of the crop, substituting for it appraisement before harvest, 
together with a scale of rates published each year before the crop 
was ripe, according to which the amount determined by appraiso- 
ment was to be commuted to cash. 

The first legislation undertaken on behalf of the tenants 
was the provision in Regulation LI of 1795 for the issue of 
pattas or leases to cultivators by the zamindar» fixing the rent 
due, the rate to be determined by rules established in the pargana, 
tappa, or talvqa for similar lands. To the same date may be 
assigned the origin of occupancy rights; for it was laid down 
that Jehudkasht, or as they are now called mauruii, tenants could 
not be ejected so long as they paid the stipulated rent, and only 
paikasht tenants or tenants-at-will could be removed from their 
holdings on the expiry of the lease. A result of this enactment 
was that occupancy rates were fixed for ever, so that this class of 
holding became for practical purposes identical with that of 
tenants at fixed rates. In other respects the regulation proved of 
little effect, for owing to the ignorance of the cultivators very 
few leases were granted, though in spite of this the enhancements 
appear to have been very small. At the preparation of records 
of rights in 1840 all the fixed-rate tenants were definitely recorded, 
and^ at the revision of 1882 all holdings were so entered 
which had been received by descent or transfer from the mawruii 
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tenants of 1840, provided no enhancement had taken place in the 
meantime. An innovation was introduced with Act X of 1859, 
which invented the occupancy tenant of twelve years’ standing. 
Their rents were determined at ^'fair and equitable” or ^^prevail- 
ing ” rates, these beii^ somewhat higher than the old fixed rates, 
as among other circumstances the increased value of produce was 
taken into consideration, though this was merely a present 
to the zamindara. The effect was, however, small owing to the 
large area under fixed rates, and it gave occupancy rights to a 
limited class. Not only was it impossible to prove a general 
enhancement, but an increased rent could not be collected. 
Enhancements were for the most part confined to the pattidari 
estates, where they were obtained by pressure and by ejectment 
for arrears. In such villages the tenants proper were not strong 
enough to prevent the intrusion of newcomers, while the owners 
always had the alternative of taking the land into their own culti- 
vation if the old tenant refused to submit. Another reason for the 
same effect of the legislation of 1859 was that it was not followed 
by any record-of-rights defining the possession of tenants, and the 
absence of this record tended to discourage attempts at enhance- 
ment, for every tenant claimed to hold at fixed rates, and this 
contention had to bo disproved before any further steps could be 
taken. Of more importance was the introduction of Act XVlll 
of 1873, which materially altered the status of simple occupancy 
tenants by making their rights non-'transferable and limiting the 
succession of inheritance. However well suited these provisions 
were for temporarily settled districts, they here proved an 
undoubted hardship. Hitherto the tenants had shared with the 
zamindara in the benefits of the permanent settlement: they 
could do what they liked with their land, and the sale of tenant 
rights frequently fetched as much as Bs. 200 per acre. The 
abolition of this privilege in the case of a certain class 
resulted in the practical disappearance of their credit, and placed 
the simple occupancy tenant in a position widely different from 
that of the tenant at fixed rates. The same Act created a new 
class of tenants in the shape of ex-proprietary holders of sir land | 
but the result was insignifioanti. as the area thus held is very 
•malL 
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The history of the district in this connection is reflected by the 
condition of affairs prevailing at the present time. Of the total 
cultivated area 27-77 per cent, is in the hands of the proprietors 
themselves, either as sir or Miudkasht, The proportion is highest 
in the pargana of Lakhncsar, Bhadaon ai\d Garha, in each of 
which it amounts to nearly 50 per cent. In Lakhnesar practi- 
cally all the land would be sir if the local distribution were 
compact; but the difiorent holdings are scattered in the most 
complicated manner, and a zaTiiindar perforce cannot cultivate 
all his land himself. This does not imply that all the sir land is 
in the actual cultivation of the owner, although it had its origin 
in that way and the greater part still retains its old character ; 
the rest is tilled by sub-tenants, who are very numerous in this 
district. The proportion is also high in the two parganas of 
Kopachit aud Kharid, where it amounts to about one-third 
of the whole. There the territorial distribution of the Rajput 
clans is fairly clearly defined, although all the members are not 
zamiridarSf some being only cultivators who have lost or never 
possessed proprietary right, while one or two large estates have 
gone into the hands of auction-purchasers. In the two parganas 
of Sikandarpur the proprietary area closely approximates to the 
district average, but in Ballia only 22 per cent, of the land is so 
held and in Doaba not more than 3 per cent., the latter figure 
being duo to the peculiar circumstances of that pargana, which 
practically forms a single zamiridari holding. The old fixed 
rate tenants hold 19-31 per cent, of the entire, district, the propor- 
tion ranging from 38 per cent, in Balliai, 33 in Doaba and 27 
in Sikandarpur East, to nothing in Lakhnesar and very little in 
Kopachit, Garha and Bhadaon. Their position in Kopachit is 
due to the action of the zarrdndars, who wore particularly 
fortunate in their attempts to raise the rates in early days ; while 
the high proportion in Ballia results from the extinction of the 
Rajput dominion before the introduction of the permanent settle- 
ment, the same remark applying to Doaba. Occupancy tenants 
account for 31-34 per cent, the area being very evenly distributed 
thrott^ut all parganas of the district. In many cases they 
fire also zamindars, especially in pargana Lakhnesar, where 
tbeir status resulted from the introduction of Act X of 
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As already mentioned, the ex-proprietary area is small, amount- 
ing to *75 per cent., and more than half of this is to be found in 
the Bansdih tahsil. The rent-free or imMji lands contribute a 
further 1*9 per cent, and are most extensive in the parganas of 
Kharid and Ballia. The remaining 18*85 per cent, is hold by 
tenants-at-will without rights of occupancy. In some parganas, 
such as Doaba and Sikandarpur West, the proportion is much 
higher, and in the former at any rate, as in several other parts, 
the presence of this class of tenants is mainly due to changes 
caused by alluvion and diluvion, while as far as possible the 
Dumraon estate prevents the acquisition of new occupancy right 
by the grant of leases. The general result is a state of affairs 
which has no parallel in any district of the provinces, for nowhere 
do privileged tenants comprise so great a proportion of the total 
area or hold at such lenient rates. This phenomenon is duo in 
the first place to the benefits of the permanent settlement, and 
secondly, though almost to the same extent, to the tenacious and 
independent character of the cultivators themselves. 

The figures given above do not take into account the area 
held by shikmis or sub-tenants. This amounted in 1905 to 26 
per cent, of the whole district, the proportion being highest in the 
Bansdih tahsil, where it amounts to 34 per cent, and lowest in 
Ballia, where it is no more than 20 per cent., while in Basra it 
corresponds exactly to the general average. There are no separ- 
ate figures to show the area of such holdings in the lands 
recorded under the various classes of tenancy. The shikmi 
naturally pays a very high rent, as he does not enjoy privileged 
rates, like the occupancy tenant, and as he usually cultivates the 
best land in the village, whether it bo sir or the holding of a 
fixed-rate or occupancy tenant. The tenant at will, on the other 
hand, has generally to be content with the worst lands, in which 
no rights have accrued. 

Ever since the permanent settlement the great bulk of the 
vents in this district had been paid in cash. The conversion of 
grain rents was one of the special objects aimed at by Duncan at 
the time the settlement was made, and in fact those who conti- 
nued to pay grain rents were afterwards penalised by being 
debarred from the privili^eB o| a fixed rate tenancy. At thr 
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present time the area in which rents are paid in kind amounts to 
16^478 acres or 2*66 per cent, of the entire cultivation, and with 
few exceptions it is composed of rice land of a more or less 
precarious character, in which the produce is always uncertain. 
More than one-third of this land lies in pargana Sikandarpup 
West, and the bulk of the remainder in Kharid, Ballia and 
Kopachit West. Sometimes top the practice of taking rents in 
kind prevails in the newly formed alluvial areas along the 
Ganges. The rent is usually estimated at half the produce, and 
is either calculated by appraisement just befpre harvest, or else 
is paid by an actual division of the crop. It is a common pract 
tice to add something to the landlord’s share on account of 
cesses, and these e^^tra payments are locally known as aerahi 
and <pachv,a qr neg, varying from twp to five sers per maund of 
the whole estimated outturn. 

From the foregoing accounts of the cultivating tenures it 
will be evident that the cash rentals afford no index pf the fer-* 
tility of the land, nor indeed of the relative capacities of the 
various parganas. Nearly all the good land is held either as sif, 
or by fixed rate or occupancy, so that the rents paid by tenants-, 
at-will are necessarily low. A truer idea is obtained by aq 
examination of the rents of sub-tenants, these being fixed by 
competition and not by custom. This is also the case iq 
pargana Lakhnesar, which has the highest rent rate in the 
district, although possessing decidedly the least fertile soil. There 
the occupancy rights were only acquired under Act X of 1859, 
the whole of the land being formerly considered as sir, the out-, 
lying portions of which were leased by one zamindar to another 
at a comparatively light rate. In Kopachit and Kharid the average 
rates are nearly identical, but relatively to fertility rents are much 
higher in the former pargana, where the tenants have had a good 
deal of enhancement forced upon them and are not so well off as 
their neighbours. The returns pf 1605 show that fpr the whole 
district the average rent paid by tenants at fixed rates was 
Bs. 843-2 per acre, ranging from Ks. 4-104 in Doaba to , 
Jbi- 2-.1S-0 in Kopachit West ; the average for the Ballia tahsil 
was Bs. 4-4-8 and for the rest of the district Rs. 3-4-0 per acre. 

' tenants paid Bs. 4*140^ the Ballia tahsil again Qpmifig 
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first with Bs. 4-7-3, after which comes Basra with Be. 4-0-7 and 
Bansdih with Bs. 3-11-11. The rates tor tenants-at-will were 
practically the same, the only marked excess being found in the 
Ballia tahsil, where they averaged Bs. 4-10-7, while in Bansdih 
they were actually lower than the privilege rate, for the reason 
given above. The rate for sub-tenants, which more closely 
approximate to a true competition rental, was Bs. 7-2-6 per acre 
for the whole district, Bs. 10-15-7 in the Ballia tahsil, Bs. 6-1 -7 
in Basra and Bs. 5-2-2 in Bansdih. These rates are not entirely 
accurate, for in the first place many holdings include non-rented 
areas, while secondly the recorded rents cannot be considered 
altogether reliable, especially in the case of non-occupancy tenants. 

At the same time it is certain that there has been a considerable 
rise in the shikmi rents during late years, and also in the general 
rent-rate of certain tracts where, owing to special causes, the 
pressure on the land has increased, or its value has been enhanced 
on account of improved communications and other reasons. 
Occupancy rates are still very moderate and are seldom enhanced ; 
and as they apply to the greater part of the district the rental 
may be considered as very light Indeed, compared with what is 
paid for similar land in temporarily settled tracts. Theoretically 
caste privilege is not recognised, but as a matter of practice 
cultivators of the lower castes almost invariably pay higher rents 
than the Brahmans and Bajputs. This results rather from their 
social position than from a recognition of their superior capacity, 
although Koeris and other tenants of the market-gardening class 
always pay the highest rents. 

Mention has been made of the old custom whereby special , 
rates were paid for sugarcane and other valuable crops in old * * 
days. At the present time it has died out in the parganas of 
Lakhnesar, Doaba, Garha, and Ballia, excepting two villages, but 
elsewhere it survives to a varying extent* In Eopachit the 
practice is almost universal to this day, but in the other parganas 
it is confined to a few villages. This custom applies only to 
sugarcane nowadays, and is known as the heehhi ukh* In Kopaohit 
Bast the rate for sugarcane land ranges from Bs. 5 to Bs. 8 per 
acre when the field has lain fallow in the previous year, while 
otherwise the recorded rent is first deducted# In pargAa 
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Sikftudarpur tho same alternative system is to- be found, the rate 
in the former case ranging up to Bs. 10-10-0, and in the latter 
from Es. 4-12-0 to Es. 8. In pargana Kharid the custom varies 
in different villages. Ordinarily, as in other parts of the district, 
the special rates have been fixed irrespective of a consideration 
for a previous fallow year, and vary from Es. 3 to Es. 7 ; but in 
Maniar, Balupur, and a few other villages beshi ukh consists in 
an addition to tho recognised rent, at a rate varying from Ee. 1 
to Es. 3. 

No detailed records are available to show the actual area 
cultivated by the different castes. At the last revision of records 
such a return was prepared, but only for pargana Kharid. It is 
estimated, however, that Eajputs hold some 30 per cent., Brahmans 
23 per cent., Bhuiuhars, Kocris, and Ahirs 10 per cent, each, 
while the remainder is tilled by other castes. Tho territorial 
distribution has been dealt with in the preceding pages of this 
chapter. Tho Eajputs, who are spread over the whole district, 
are strongest in Doaba and Lakhnesar, where more than half the 
soil is in their hands, and weakest in Ballia and Garha. Brah-* 
mans also are found everywhere, the proportion being lowest in 
Doaba. Bhuinhars predominate in Garha, but have little hold 
in other parts of tho district; and the Ahirs and Koeris have no 
special predominance in any single pargana. The high caste t* mants. 
seldom do the actual cultivation themselves, generally sub-letting 
their lands ; but they gob loss out of the soil, whether they sub-let 
^It or cultivate it themselves or employ hired labour, than do the 
Koeris and Kurmis. 

The lightness of the revenue demand, and still more the low 
average of the rental, combined with a comparative immunity 
from famines and other seasonal calamities, tend to render the 
condition of both proprietors and tenants in Ballia far more 
desirable than is the case in less fortunately situated tracts. 
None the less, a light assessment has never proved a bar to 
extravagance and mismanagement, and there is no reason for 
bfiHeving that indebtedness is less common than in the temporarily 
settled tracts. The Eajputs and Brahmans of Ballid follow the 
nniverlsl rule of their castes in spending on marriages, funerals 
and ^th^r ceremonies sums whidi are far beyond their means ^ 
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and as they benefit from the permanent settlement to a larger 
extent than others, it follows that the rest of the population are 
little better off than elsewhere. The agricultural community are, 
however, in a generally satisfactory condition, and have profited 
much by the rise in prices. Sales are not frequent, and when they 
occur, the land is usually purchased by more prosperous and 
. careful members of the same community. The money-lending 
classes have made some headway of late, but in many instances 
they are represented by the high caste zamindars. The labour- 
ing castes too have materially improved their standard of comfort 
since the formation of the district, and large sums are annually 
remitted to Ballia by those who have loft their homes temporarily 
to seek service elsewhere. 




CHAPTER IV. 


Administbation and Revenue. 

The district is in the charge of a Magistrate and Collector Bistriol 
who is subject to the control of the Commissioner of Benares. 

The sanctioned magisterial and revenue staff consists of three 
deputy magistrates and collectors with first-class powers, one 
with powers of the second class, and the three tahsildars, each of 
whom exercises criminal and revenue powers of the third and 
second classes respectively. At the present time there are five 
honorary magistrates, of whom Babu Bishoswar Eunwar of 
Sahatwar has third-class powers within the limits of the Bansdih 
police circle, Babu Padam Deo Narayan Singh of Bairia has 
similar powers in Bairia and Reoti, Babu Bam Parkash Singh 
in thana Nagra, Babu Bajendra Partab Narayan Singh in thana 
Haldi, and Maulvi Abnl Baka in the Sikandarpur circle. For 
the purposes of civil jurisdiction the district is included in the 
judgeship of Ghazipur, subordinate to whom are the munsifs of 
Ballia and Basra, between whom the area is divided, with the 
exception of pargana Garha, which is administered by the munsif 
of Muhammadabad in Ghazipur. The circle of the Ballia munsif 
comprises the parganas of Ballia, Doaba and Eharid; and that 
of Basra the rest of the district, excluding Garha. There are also 
two honorary munsifs : Babu Gobind Prasad Narayan Singh for 
Eharid and Sheikh Abdul Ahad of Pharsatar for Sikandarpur 
West and Bhadaon. The experiment of village munsifs has not yet 
been attempted. Criminal appeals and sessions work are entrusted 
to the judge of Ghazipur. The remaining ofiicial staff consists 
of the superintendent of police, the civil surgeon and an assistant 
surgeon in charge of the Ballia dispensary, the district surveyor, 
an assistant opium agent, the postmaster and the headmaster of 
the high school. 

As at present constituted, Ballia is divided into three tahsils Bnh- 
and ten parganas. The latter are of little use for practical 
purposes, and as in Gorakhpur and Basti, they have in some 
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instances boon divided between different tahsils^ in order to 
Bocure a more convenient arrangement of administrative sub- 
divisions. The Ballia tahsil comprises the four parganas of 
BalliUj Doaba^ Kopachit East and Garha. The Easra tahsil also 
has four parganas, Lakhnesar, Kopaohit West, Sikandarpur West 
and Bhadaon; and the Bansdih tahsil includes Kharid and 
Sikandarpur East. Some of the parganas are subdivided into 
tappaa or into taluqaa or into l)Oth. Those are usually hold 
jointly by large Eajput communities; and as late as the perma- 
nent settlement the entire pargana of Lakhnesar formed a single 
mahaL 

Ponna- Ballia is one of the youngest of the districts of the United 

tion of Provinces, as it did not enter upon a separate existence till 1879. 

district, When the Nawab Wazir of Oiidh made a formal cession of the 
sovereignty of the Province of Benares to the East India Com- 
pany in 1775, the tract was included in the zamindari of the 
Benares Eaja and remained in his actual possession till 1794, 
when Raja Mahip Narayan Singh surrendered the control to the 
Governor-General by the agreement of the 27th of October of 
that year. In 1818 the present pargana of Doaba, which had 
hitherto been a part of Bihia in Shahabad, was transferred to 
the revenue subdivision of Ghazipur, and shortly afterwards the 
latter was separated from Benares and became an independent 
district. It comprised not only the existing district of that 
name, but also the whole of Ballia. In 1832 a redistribution of 
territory occurred, and pargana Sikandarpur, and probably 
Bhadaon, >vas assigned to Azamgarh ; and again in 1837 portions 
of Kopachit and Kharid were assigned to the same district. For 
some time no further changes took place, and the Ballia tahsil, 
comprising the Ballia, Doaba and Kharid parganas, formed 
subdivision of Ghazipur under a covenanted assistant posted at 
Ballia. On the 1st of November 1879, however, the district of 
Ballia was created by adding to the old subdivision the parganas 
of Lakhnesar and Kopachit from the Easra tahsil, and those of 
Bhadaon and Sikandarpur from the Nagra tahsil of Azamgarb. 
These parganas were constituted a new tahsil with headquarters 
at Easra. The Zahurabad pargana was retained in Ghazipur and 
' attached to the Korantadih tahsil ; while purgitfia Nathitpwv^ 
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faitherto belonging to the now extinct Nagra tahsil^ was added to 
Sagri in the Azamgarh district. On the 10th of April 1882 a 
third tahsil, known as Bansdih, w’as formed out of pargana 
Kharid and 225 villages of Sikandarpur, to which was given the 
name of Sikandarpur East. At the same time 212 villages of 
Kopachit were transferred to Ballia and made into the new 
pargana of Kopachit East. On the Ist of April 1883 a further 
addition was made by uniting tappa Dhaka of pargana Zahur- 
abad, comprising some 30 square miles, with Sikandarpur West ; 
and on the 18th of November 1884 thirteen villages of Lakhnesar, 
lying on the right bank of the Sarju, and surrounded by villages 
of (ihazipur, were given back to that district. The last import- 
ant change took place on the 8th of March 1892, when the 168 
villages of pargana Garha, together with Sarai Kota of Muham- 
madabad, ■wore made over to Ballia and included in the Ballia 
tahsil. This transfer was supplemented in July of the same 
year by extending the boundary of Garha so as to include the 
large village of Narainpur and two others. Subsequent alterations 
of the boundary have been effected in another direction as tho 
result of the erratic action of tho great rivers. Thus on the 9th 
of June 1892 the village of Diara Khawaspur was transferred 
from Shahabad in Bengal to Ballia as the Ganges had left it on 
tho left bank ; and on the 9th of January 1896 a still larger area, 
including the four villages of Bijaura, Sital Patti, Shcopur and 
Belsipah, was similarly made over to Ballia from Shahabad. 
Various other exchanges wore made in 1906; but they are of 
little importance, as they seldom affect the population, since tho 
inhabitants of a diluviated site generally retire inland and do 
not cross the river. 

- In the presence of these numerous and extensive changes it 
is far from easy to give a connected and concise account of the 
fiscal history of the district ; but the task is greatly simplified by 
tlie fact that almost the entire area is permanently settled. ' Pro- 
perly speaking, the account of the fiscal history begins with the 
assumption of the control of tho province by the British Govern- 
ment in 1775, though the actual administration did not commence 
till 1794, the date of the agreement with Baja Mahip Narayan 
Singh of Benares. As 9 > matter of fact, one portion of the 
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district had already come into the posseBsion of the British, fc^ 
in 1765 Bihar was made over to the East India Company 
together with Bengal and Orissa, and this province included 
pargana Doaba, which remained in the districts of Shahabad and 
Saran till 1818. In these early days the old native system was 
maintained, whereby annual settlements were made by theam'iSsor 
revenue collectors in each pargana. The amount to be paid by 
these officials was fixed beforehand by competition, and then the 
amils proceeded to raise as much as they could collect by 
agreement with the ttamindara, or, in the event of their recu- 
sancy, with the cultivators themselves. Sometimes, too, the settle- 
ment was made with an outsider, should the zamiadar refuse to 
engage ; but this practice was avoided as far as po$»sible, as the 
olcT proprietors were the most natural and convenient agents for 
oollecting. The arrangement was no more satisfactory in Bena- 
res than in other provinces, the chief reason being that 'it was 
, impossible to place an adequate check on extortion or to safe^ 
guard in any way the interests of the agricultural community. 
No real alteration of policy was, however, a^lopted till the days 
of Mr. Jonathan Duncan, who was appointed Besideut of 
Benares in 1787. He at once directed his attention towards 
securing an improved condition of affairs, as the province was 
in a most unsatisfactory condition and large areas of hitherto 
fertile land had become waste on account of famine and the 
general mismanagement. His first step was to abolish competi- 
tiou between amiZs and to introduce a regular settlement based 
on the ascertained collections of previous years. In order to 
prevent further exactions, all additional cesses were prohibited, 
and it was laid down that in no case should the rates of I779.1)o 
exceeded. The awiHs were still retained, but in 1788 their 
leases were given for a period of five years on the condition that 
they should make subsettlements with the zamindur^ 09 th^ 


Bi&ne estimates of assessment as those on which their own 
ments were calculated. 

The next great step was that of imitating tii||S gpheme of apo^- 
manent settlement devised for Bihar and the greater part of lower 
&ngal. The measure was not attempted hastily, as it iojol;!^; 
•ueb an important departure from t^e existing principlsfj; 
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wiiile it was admittedly an experiment on the part of the admi- 
nistration, its impoi't was neither understood nor appreciated by 
the persons more immediately concerned. The demand assessed 
in 1789 .was at first sanctioned for four ycai-s, then for ten, then 
for the life of the persons engaging, and finally under Regulation 
II of 1795, it was declared permanent for over. As already 
mentioned 'in the preceding chapter, this pormanenco involved 
a recognition of proprietary right in perpetuity — an idea which 
Was altogether .now to the landowners, who in many cases refused 
to engjigo, failing to approjiate the benefits that would thus 
accrue to diem. In such cases the land was given in farm on a 
temporary settlement to others, and this system of farming was 
not filially ahandoiiad till 1810. The general rules guiding the 
pro6oduro laid down that leases, specifying the demand aVid . 
other conditions, should 1)0 given to ihe samlndars ; but this could 
not be carried out in its entirety owing to tho absence of any regis- 
ter of proprietary holdings and of the various papers which are 
now generally known as a. record of rights. In actual prajtico 
tho leases wore given to certain persons who came forward and 
undertook tho engagements, and who wore afterwards known as 
lamhardars ; but those did not by any means include all tho inter- 
ested paii'ties,.for it was recognised that tho proprietary right was 
vested in tho whole body of zamindars and pattidars. This 
recognition afterwards resulted iu tho separation of local areas 
and the subdivision of joint villages, and in the absence of any 
authoritative record tho process usually proved extremely difii- 
cult. Numberless disputes took place, not un frequently attended 
with violence, for the distribution of tho proprietary interest on 
the basis of actual possession turned out to he a very different 
matter from a division into shares according to a genealogical 
tree. The case of pargana Lakhnosar has been already mentioned 
in dealiilg with tho land tenures of the district. Here the rules 
of a^^^essine^t proved impossible to follow, and consequently fhe 
fixed in tho lump by Raja Balwant Singh was allowed 
to continue unfilled, and for nearly a century no attempt was 
made to define the limits of the interests hold by tho iiinumcrahlo 
a^Mharers. The settlement of pargana Kopachit was made by 
ilr; TreipeB, tho junior asciistant at Benares, and that of Balli% 
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Garha, Kharid and Sikandarpur hy the amihy whose work was 
supervised by Mr. Duncan himself. Pargana Doaba was not 
settled till 1793, the assessment being at first for ten years and 
thou for over. The Bihar officials engaged in this work conducted 
thoir operations under somewhat different rules from those laid 
dowm by Mr. Duncan. Apparently the idea w^as that any attempt 
at enhancement should bo discouraged, and among other condi- 
tions it was laid down that where a fixed demand had been in 
foj'cc it should not be altered. The result is to bo seen in a most 
inadequate revenue demand, a notorious example being afforded 
by tidwj[Cf' Siugahi, where the old customary assessment of one 
gold mo/tttr per 7muzci, or Es. 304 for the whole estate, was 
allowed to continue, wdioreas a hundred years later the rent-roll 
W'as nearly Es. 50,000, the incideiico of the revenue being loss than 
seven pies per a^re of cultivation. 

The The revenue as assessed at the permanent settlement is showm 

yevenue, apptJndix, where a table gives the details for each pargana.* 

The total for tho present district w’as Es. 5,74,212, and this sum 
has remained unaltered, so far as tho actual lands epneerned are 
involved. Considerable additions have been made subsequently, 
but these are not due in any way to an enhancement of tho original 
demand, h\\t have thoir origin in tho resiunptiori of revenue- 
free grants, to the settlement of newdy-formed alluvial areas, and 
to the transfer of lauds from Bengal owdng to tho action of the 
Ghagra and Ganges. It should be noted also that where tho 
. proprietors refused to engage and their lands were given in farm, 
a fresh assessment, generally resulting in an increased demand, 
was made wdth the m’liindctrs at the time of the revision of 
records in 1840. Details of the changes will be given later in the 
accounts of the various parganas. 

Record of The chief objection to the permanent settlement la^ in the 

IWO. * fact that it was not sufficiently complete. Numerous difficulties 
occurred in actual practice, for which no provision haJ been 
made, and which led in a short time to serious trouble. . The 
first of tho omissions >vas the absence of any survey and the 
definition of houudaries. Numberless disputes arose between the 
owners of the various pattis on the question of possession, and 
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also from tho want of corrospondonce between actual possession 
and the extent of shares as theoretically determined by ancestral 
right. Many other quarrels, too, sprang up in consequence of 
taking engagements from tho lainhardars; for it was soon 
acknowledged that tho latter did not fully ropi*(?scnt tho proprietary 
iutercst, while their status undoubtedly gave them an unfair 
advantage. Before the permanent settlement it was generally 
the case that all members of tho clan wore in some sonso samin- 
darSj tho best instanco of this being found in pargana Lakhnesar, 
where tho state of affairs still corresponds with that prevailing 
in tho hill districts of Kumaun, and tho words Sengarand zamln- 
dar are synonymous. In other cases tho leading families appro- 
priated tho zaminduri right, and tho weaker ■members of tho 
clan were reduced to the position of mere tenants of their sir hold- 
ings. No attempt to deal with this problem had been made at 
the permanent sottloiiieut, and consequently much of the injustice 
done was irremediable. Farther trouble was caused in many 
ijistimces by the rigid system of colkctiou. When a proprietor 
or a community foil into arrears recourse was remdily had to 
sale; and thus on a<eeount of temporary balances the land 
was alijiiatod in perpetuity. The misohief done by adhering 
to this system was very great, for it was long bLfore Govorii- 
meiit recognised the inexpediency of tjecting the old owners 
of the soil. This truth was broug it home to tho authorities 
iu an unpleasant manner by the results of these sales, for the 
auetioii-piirchaser was in many cases unable to obtain possession, 
while almost invariably any attempt to enforce it was accom- 
panied by rioting and violence. An endeavour was made experi- 
mentally to remedy these defects iu Regulation VllI of 1800, 
whereby a register >vas to bo prepared showing the naiiio of each 
estate, tho proprietors, tho villagers and shares held l>y cajh, tho 
gross rental, and tlio details of measurement where alroa<ly 
ascertainable. In practice this provmd of little use, for tho 
proprietors meant merely tho lamhirdars of the permanent settle- 
ment, and no records of areas and holdings wore in existence. 
Under Regulation XII of 1817 the duties of patwciris were 
defiued. They wmro directed to submit returns twice yearly, 
showing the produce of each harvest, the tenants, and tho areas 
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hold by them. Very few of these returns are -how tetaut, and 
indeed the only old records comprise a list of revenue-free tenures 
of 1219 Fasli and the mutation register of 1850. The latter 
showed all the changes that had occurred since the permanent 
settlement, embodying all corrections made in previous years, but 
it was open to the same defect in that th^ lamhardars alono were 
recorded as proprietors. It was not till 1840 that Regulation VII 
of 1822 and Regulation IX of 1833 were applied to Ghazipur and 
a complete record of rights prepared. This was preceded by a 
professional survey, which supplied standard village maps of 
great excellence cand rendered it possildo to put an end to the 
numerous boundary disputes. The work of revision in the Ghazipur 
parganas was c1a.rriod on by Mr, C. Raikes in 1840 and the 
following year. Sikandarpur and Bhadaon wore then in Azam- 
garh, and hal already been <lealt with in 1837 by Mr. (afterwards 
Sir R ) Montgomery. A further revision was made in* those two 
parganas in 1847 by Mr. J. Wedderburn, together with a 
readjustment of settlement in some alluvial lands. The record 
of rights comprised the khasra, which gave for every field 
a number, the detail of length and breadth, the area calculated 
by multiplying the average length and breadth, the name of 
the cultivator aiil the crop; the khatiaimlj arranging the 
various holdings by jpattis and tenures ; the khewat or record 
of proprietary shares, and the wajlb-id-arz, giving a brief account 
of the fiscal history and village customs. The records wm*e fairly 
accurate, except in the case of pargana Lakhnosar, where they 
proved practically useless. They were, however, in many respects 
incomplete, as rent-free holdings were either entered wrongly or 
not shown at all, sir lands wore seldom recorded as such, few 
ehikmi holdings were registered, and ganwadh tenures were 
incorporated in those of occupancy tenants. Another disadvant- 
age was the inaccuracy resulting from so rough a system of obtain- 
ing areas, and much of the undoubted advantage derived from 
the work was rendered of no avail by the failure to maintain 
the record carefully in after years. 

Bubse- In 1860 the collector of Ghazipur attempted to bring the 

wisione. village papers up to date through the agency of the patwaria, but 
little good was effected in this way. A partial revision wai 
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undertaken between 1866 and 1868 by Rai Baldco Bakheh, deputy 
collector ; but this only dealt with 430 villages of the present dis- 
trict, and suffered from tho defect of not being authoritative, as 
it was carried out on behalf of those zamindars who agreed to pay 
the cost. At the same time tho preparation of the village papers 
for pargana Lakhnesar was undertaken under tho order of Govern- 
ment by Munshi Dobi Prasa<l, then tahsildar of Basra. This 
proved a very onerous task, but w^as completed with fair success, 
although subsequent examination exposed numerous errors. 

Eventually it was found iiocossary to resort to a regular 
revision for the whole of the Ghazipur district, ami tho parganas 
now included in Ballia Avoro brought under scltlemont in »July 
1880. Tho whole of tho work was carried out by the collector, 
Mr. D. T. llgberts, assisted by tAVo deputy collectors. Tho revision 
Avas preceded by a cadastral survey, Avhich was completed in 
18S2-83.* As tho maps AVere received tho task of compiling the 
record was coinmoncod, this record including the same papers as 
that of 1810, Avhile at tho same time a distribution of tho revenue 
Avas effected in each mauza. The undertaking proved both 
arduous and costly, as the settlement was not closed till 1885. 
This was rendered unavoidable by reason of tho minute subdi- 
vision prevailing and tho small size of the fields, while in 
Lakhnesar and Khar id tho incorrectness of the former records 
constituted a groat difliculty, ami throughout tho district th.re 
AA^as an immense amount of litigation to bo disposed of. For 
a detailed account of the proceedings reference must bo made 
to Mr. Roberts^ exhaustive report on tho revision. Tho parganas 
of Bhadaou and Sikaudarpur had been dealt with Avhile still 
included in tho Azamgarh district, Tho surA^ey took p^ario 
between 1874 and 1877, and tho revision Avas entrusted to Mr. J. 
Vaughan, under the supervision of Mr. J. R. Reid, then settle- 
ment officer of Azamgarh. The report on tho revision, which was 
submitted in 1880, Avas embodied in that of tho Azamgarh settle- 
ment, though tho parganas had in the meantime boon transferred 
to Ballia. 

In revising the records no alteration was, of course, made in 
tho revenue as fixed at the permanent settlement, but at the same 
time a considerable increase was obtained in the total demand 
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as tho result of assessment in the temporarily-settled tracts which 
had been added to tho district by the aotion of the great rivers, 
and also by that of lapsed revenue-free holdings of former days. 
At the same time it was found possible to estimate in some degree 
the revenue that might have been obtained had the district remained 
under a temporary system of assessment. It w’as found that in 
the Ghazipur portion of this district tho actual demand represented 
only 31 per cent, of tlio net assets, a full revenue at 50 per cent, 
yielding some Rs. 2,62,000 more than that of the permanent settle- 
ment, wliile in the Azamgarh parganas an additional Rs. 1,60,000 
would have been obtained. Hinco that time both rents and tho 
value of produce have risen greatly, so that at tho pi’osent day it 
may safely be estimated that tho annual benefit to the zamindars, 
and in a considerable manner to the tenants also, amounts to at 

' m 

least five and a half lakhs. It should bo noted, however, that 
this calculation is for practical purposes useless, as th%assct8 in 
a permanently-settled district fall very short of tho amount that 
would bo realized in so fertile a tract as Ballia were a temporary 
settlement in force ; and Mr. Roberts estimated from the known 
capacities of th('. district that if rents were raised hero to the 
average of rents for similar land in other parts of tho provinces 
and assessment matlo on that corrected rental, the revenue would 
be at least double tho present demand.* On the other hand it 
must bo admitted that the permanent assessment was far from 
unduly lenient at tho time that it was introduced. In fact, for 
many years the revenue was collected with much difficulty, as 
the country had long suffered from bad administration and 
internal feuds. Perhaps tho most serious defect in the permanent 
settlement was its inequality. Some idea of this” can bo obtained 
from an examination of the incidence of tho revenue in the various 
parganas, as shown in tho appendix.* But the most glaring 
instances do not there appear, as they are confined as a rule to 
single villages, and the only pargana in which the general 
revenue-rate is unduly low, as compared with that of the district 
as a whole, is Lakhnesar, in which tho obstinate and combined 
resistance of the Sengar community obtained for them a rate which 
di^os not now exceed eight annas per highci of cultivation. 


* Appendix, Tnble X. 
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The saino taMe sliows the revenue collected in 1905, and 
calls for some explanation as to the difference bctweoii the various 
pargaiia totals in that year and those of the last year of revision 
as given in the preco ling tabular statement.* The decrease is 
jiartly duo to the acquisition of land by Government, as in the 
case of the now civil station at Ballia, or for railway purposes, 
the latter aggregating ^,034 acres on the various sections, for 
whic-h a price of Rs. 4,05,000 was pai 1. The clnof factor in tlio 
fluctuations, Imwcver, is the continual change in the alluvial 
nuluils along the Ghagra and Ganges, the lis(;al history of uhich 
is both lengthy and complicated. 

The position differs considerably in the case of tlic two 
rivers, as is evident from the account of tlic dUtvas given in 
Chapter I. In the Ghagra rmhaU the (Uitiro contour of the 
country is apt to bo changcxl after racli annual lloodj while in 
those alojig the Ganges the alterations are gradual, the river 
slow'ly eroding the land or throwing up a fresh deposit season 
after season. The Ghagra also frequently forms islands, which 
are treated as Govornincnt property, tnough tlio only exercise of 
proprietary right consists in the choice of the persons with wdioin 
a settlement is to bo made. Those islands, however, in tho 
course of time l)ocomc attach(3d to the mainland, and either go to 
Bengal or fill up the site of some diluviated village in Balliu-an 
event W'hich invariably gives rise to a lively dispute. .l.i)o case 
may be compared to that of a map draw'n at random upon a 
slate. Wipe the slate clean and redraw a fresh map: the result 
will be that tho same area is occupied hut in a totally different 
manner. Not a feature of tho old map remains, and tlio question 
is how to identify tho boundaries of tho old nvj.lidls, Theio 
could be no more fertile ground for litigation, and indeed there 
is not a diara in the district which has not been tho subject of, 
dispute in the criminal, civil or revenue courts, or in all throe. 
Sometimes, no doubt, the matter is simplified by the fact 
that where adjoining mahala belong to a taluqa which has 
a wide river frontage, or where the same landowner owns estates 
on both sides of the river ; but it is far more usual for a dispute 
to arise between the zamindara on the same or opi^osite hanks, 
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alid wh«i ^n opportuliity for quarrel occurs, sujh practised 
hand« at )itigatio& a9>tke riveriiicle landowners never fail to take 
.advantage of iti ^ese cases are naturally most difficult to 
decide, for the verdict must of necessity be based mainly on 
guess W( rk ; while it is often doubtful whether the laud should 
be treated as an accretion or as a reformation, and those difficul- 
ties, added to those arising from imperfectly or corruptly pre- 
pared maps, and from decisions given by courts witl.out special 
knowledge of surveying, make no end to t!io complications which 
a suit concerning diara lands may prosunt. The law is still 
that laid down in Regulation XI of 1825, which pro prides for the 
maintenance of established local usage, and failing this declares 
that land gained by gradual a jcrctiou belongs to the person to 
whose land it is annexed. Whore, however, the change is sudden, 
it remains the property of the original owner if still recognisable ; 
while islands accrue to Government, or if the channel is ford- 
able at any season, the island constitutes an increment on the 
fordable side. The law is good enough so long as tho island 
remains an island ; but this is never tho case, and Mr. Roberts 
hold that the only solution was to treat all accretions as islands 
under the law. As regards local custom, the doep-stroam rulo 
prevails, except in the case of sudden change ; in Doaba there is a 
peculiar rule, but this only affects tho lands along tho Ganges 
confronting pargaua Bihia in the Shahahad district. The Ghagra 
alluvial mcihala are 171 in number, including five in Sikaudarpur 
East, eleven in Kl arid and one in Doaba. In these the ordinary 
rules are in force, the settlement being revised quinquenuially ; the 
present revision being tho fifth that has taken place since 1882. 
Xhoy arc, of course, settled but temporarily, and no record is 
iOnaintainod of the permanent alluvial mahala. There is, however, 
a list of tho villages bordering on tho river, aijd in those the 
revenue is suspended in whole or in part when erosion renders 
such a step necessary. At the present time this measure has been 
taken in one village of Sikandarpur West and seven of Kbrid ; 
these malmla are subject to inspection and revision every year. 

In the case of the allavial lands along the Ganges, the same 
procedure is followed ordinarily. There are two temporarily- 
settled mahala in pargana Ballia, four in Doaba, and four in 
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Garha, which are treated like those hej^rlri^ the Qhigfe. At the 
last revision the total revenue 'demand for aU these makalt was 
Rs. 32,286 and that of tho previous revision Rs. 30,208. Suspen- 
sion of revenue has been allowed in 38 mahalsoi fialliain which 
erosion has occurred, and these are iiispcctod yearly. Elsewhero 
a special system is in force, which requires some explanation. 
It has been shown that tho Ganges affects a vastly greater area 
and far more valuable land than the northern river, and that tho 
cljangcs are comparatively gradual. Ihe deep stream rulo ovory- 
whore prevails, and consequently land diluviatod on this side 
and reformed in Shahabad is settled in the latter distiict. 
Where both banks belong to the Dumraoii estate, the resultant 
difficulty is but small and merely concerns tenant right; but in 
other cases endless disputes and riots have occurred. Tho course 
of events is almost always the same, whether tenants or proprietors 
are directly concerned : tho new land is claimed by two parties, 
an aff'ray ensues, tho magistrate intervenes and fixes a provi- 
sional boundary, and then tho disputants enter on a pi oti acted 
course of litigation in the civil courts. This briefly is the 
history of all the diaras in pargana Rallia for tho last century 
and more. But in Doaba the case is different. I'hat piaigana was 
once merely a part of Bihia in Shahabad, and for that reason 
the deep stream rule has been ignored. Tho proprietary right is 
determined l)y reference to tho village site and not to the river 
chaunel. If a village be diluviatod and the site emerges after 
a time on the opposite lank, the village is demarcated afresh 
on that bank. Thus there can be no unappropriated river bed, 
for all the land belongs to some village or another, and therefore 
there can be no alluvial increment to a village bounded on all . 
sides by other villages. As tho Ganges was not the boundary oi^. 
Bihia, so neither was it the boundary of those villages which 
might emerge on one side or tho other. This rule could not 
apply of coarse to villages facing pargana Arrah, and there tho 
deep-stream system was adopted : the only difficulty occurred 
at the tri junction of Bihia, Arrah and Doaba, where the two 
methods clashed. The problem has been solved effectually, so 
far as fiscal matters are concerned, by a special agreement 
made with, the Dumraon estate, which embraces practically all 
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the (lidput able area, by which the permanent revenue demaiiil 
remains iuijhu|ngecl for over, and the question of alluvion and 
diluvion thus becomes of no import. This agreement applies 
in all cases where the land on both si.les belongs to Dumraon, in 
pargana Jlallia as well as in Doala ; it is of course of no effect 
whore the proprietary right is divided, and for tlie history of the 
innumcra'ilo t!is[)utos in these villages reference can only bo made 
to the exhaustive aojouut given in Mr. lloberts’ report. 

The ivvemio demand a? shown in the appendix is the gross 
amount assessed on the land, and is somewhat greater than the 
actual sum recoivo.l by Government. The difference consists in 
the revenue assigned to the proprietors of the two jagirSj of 
which some a ccount has been given in the preceding chapter. 
The Kantu IJabu jitgl.r has an an a, of 10,088 acres and tlmt of 
Sonwani 0,9G2 an'os. In addition to tlioso there are two small 
revonuo-froe estates, known as Jliidha Muafi in Sikandarpiir East, 
242 acres in extent; and Bhatwalia, a village of 02 acres, in Doaha. 
Th(3 former is an old Alusalman holding, which was confirmed in 
1835 ; the origin of the latter is unknown, but the grant was first 
mado to Bhats, whose dcsCwudaiits still own the village. It 
appears to have escaped resumption in 1810 on the ground that it 
Was originally in IJihar, where only those estates which exceeded 
one hundred highu s in ar;.a were resumed. In the rest of the district 
all the mmfi lands of more than fifty highas formed the subject 
of inquiry at the revision of records, and u ith the exceptions noted 
above were regularly assessed to revenue. The largo village of 
Chand Diura, which formerly belonged to Savan and w^as trans- 
ferred to this province in 1841, ha.l originally been revenue-free, 
but W’as resumed aud assessed in 1838 while still in Bihar. 

The cesses paid in addition to the land revenue are the same 
as those levied throughout the permanently-settled area of the 
Benares division. The iniiwari rate of tw^o per cent, on the 
annual value of each estate obtained the force of law in 1889, and 
the assessment w'as ma le for 15 years ; but in 1906 the cess was 
abolished throughout the provinces, the relief thus afforded 
amounting to Bs. 50,815, the sum due in the previous year, 
i The existing cesses now include the acreage rate, the commuted 
ja^if cess and th6 road cess, of which only the first is credited 
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to provincial funds. This aorcago coss was first levied under 
Act XVIII of 1871, which was afterwards replaced by Act 
III of 1878, in order to defray the expenditure incurred or 
likely to be incurred for the relief and prevention of famine. The 
Act* permitted the reservation of a portion for local purposes 
tending to promote the welfare of the district. The rate is 
assessed at two annas per a;;ro of cultivation, the amount being 
determined for ton years. Tlio last revision was in 1005, and 
the results of this are to bo seen in the appendix, the total 
demand for the district being lls. 03;i37.* The two per cent, 
famine rate of the temporarily-settled district hero took the form 
of an addition to the acreage cess to the extent of six pics per 
acre, but this was abolished in 190o. Of the total income fiom 
the acreage rate 20 per cent, has been hitherto credited to the 
district board and the remainder to provincial funds. 

Tlie other cesses are purely local. The road cess is levied at 
the rate of one per cent, on the revenue, and amounts to lis. G,816 
from the whole district. This due is of great antiquity, as the 
maintenance of the roads has for centuries been considered the 
duty of those who engaged for the payment of the demand owing 
to the state. The idea of taking a fixed sum from the zumindars 
for the purpose appears to have originated witli the collector of 
Jauiipur in I7i)7, though the introduction of the cess does not 
appear to have been general. It is possible that it was collected 
for a few years, but it seems that it dropped out of use and was 
not regularly introduced in this district till 1841. Another duty 
of the samindars 'svas to provide village watchmen, and for the 
maintenance of these officials it was the universal custom to make 
grants of rent-free land. The right of Government to resume the 
revenue of such land in consideration of relieving the proprietors 
of this duty was declared in Regulation I of I79i> j and at the 
same time it was stipulated that such resumed revenue should bo 
appropriated to no other purpose but that of defraying the expense 
of the police. Collectors were instructed not to add the produce 
of such lands to the regular revenue, but to credit the amount 
thus obtained to a i^parate fund. No register was, however, 
drawn up to show what lands were thus resumed, nor was there 
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any regular rule as to wliat extent of land a village chauMdar 
might claim for his support. At the revision of records in 1840 
the lands found in their possession wore entered as the jagirs of 
the goraits or watchmen : there was a general instruction to pro- 
cure, if possible, five bighaa of land for each^orai^; but in actual 
practice the average was much loss than this, and the provision 
of jagirSy as well as their restoration when the goraits were dis- 
possessed, proved a source of constant trouble. In 1871 the 
goraits were converted into village chaukidars in receipt of a 
monthly cash wage from Government, and the jagirs wore con- 
sequently resumed and settled witli the zamindarSy or occasionally 
with ganwadhdars or under-proprietors. The amounts assessed 
on those lands are treated as a local cess and not added to the land 
revenue, the total for the whole distiijt being Rs. 10,367. This 
sum is only liable to alteration in the case of the transfer of a 
village from one district to another; so that it is merely possible for 
the total to bo decreased, the reason being that if a village is trans 
ferrod from Rallia to Bengal ihojagir cess will bo abolished as not 
in force in that province, while if the same village at any time 
reappears on this side of the river, the cess cannot bo imposed afresh. 
Such cases are no doubt rare and only concern small amounts. 

Under existing arrangements the distiict is divided for the 
purposes of police administration into twelve circles, the origi- 
nal ilumber having been increased by one on account of the trans- 
fer of pargana Garha from Ghazipur in 1892. Those circles have 
an average area of 104 square miles, with a population of 82,314 
persons apiece. Six of the stations are of the first class, being 
located at Ballia, Bairia, Bansdih, Sikandarpur, Basra and Garwar ; 
three are of the second class at Reoti, Nagra and Korantadih; and 
the remainder of the third class, at Haldi, Ubhaon and Haldhar- 
pur. In addition to these, there were formerly six outposts at 
Phephna, Sahatwar, Maniar, Chandpur, Barauli and Tola Siwan 
Rai| but all of these have been abolished with the exception of 
the first And last, while a third has boon instituted at Narhi. 
This distribution will be modified to some extent under the new 
scheme of reallocation, through the matter is still under discussion. 

The police force is in the charge of the superintendent, who 
is assisted by one circle inspector. In 1906 it comprised 3. 
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8ub-irispectors, 44 head constables and 274 men, their distribution 
ill 1906 being shown in the appendix.* These figures include tho 
armed police, numbering one sub-inspector, 13 head constables, 
and 94 men, and also tho civil reserve of five sub-inspectors, 16 
hea l constables and 40 men, located at the police headquarters in 
llallia. They are maintained from provincial revenues at an 
annual cost of Rs. 45,072. Besides this regular force there is tho 
Ballia municipal police, a body of 23 men, who will bo replaced 
as soon as possible by provincial police, with an increase of three 
constables in reserve. Tho Act XX towns liave tluir own watch 
and ward in tho shape of 96 men of all grades maintained from 
town funds at an annual cost of Rs. 6,228. Tho rural police or 
village chaukida/rs mxmhoT i and the road police, who patrol 
the metalled roads from Ballia to Basra and Ghazipur, 12 men in 
all. They are now universally paid in cash from tho incorporated 
local funds, the annual expenditure under this head being 
]{8. 50,076. Up to 1871 the village chaukidars were known as 
goraits, and thedr remuneration consisted in a rent-free gi*ant of 
land made by the z imindars, the sul^scqucnt development of this 
system has been already mentioned in dealing with tho subject 
of cesses. 

Statistics given in the appendix afford some idea of the con- Orimo. 
dition of the district from the point of view of criminal adminis- 
tration, j- The returns show that on the whole crime is light, and 
for tho most part is of tho same stamp as is usually to bo found 
in purely agricultural tracts. Tho most remarkable feature is 
the prevalence of agrarian riots. This is not only due to tho 
unusually largo number of Rajputs among tho population, but 
may chiefly be attributed to tho frequent changes resulting from 
alluvion and diluvion on the banks of tho Ganges and Ghagra. 

As already stated in treating of the topography of those tracts, the 
alterations in the course of the rivers’ channels are a fruitful source 
of dispute, and in the majority of cases the quarrel is decided 
by violent measures. Added to this, the turbulent character of 
the landowning classes in conjunction with their notorious prone- 
ness to litigation, not uncommonly leads tho party which has 
been worsted in the law courts to support its supposed rights by 
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an appeal to the lathi. Apart from this, the bulk of the reported 
crime consists in peti-y thefts and burglaries. Kobbory and dacoity 
are not uncommon, but tho offences under these heads arc Seldom 
of a serious nature. In some parts of tho district cattle-theft is 
more or less prevalent, and at times outbreaks of cattle-poisoning 
have occurred. Tho annual average number of convictions is, 
however, far from unduly largo, espcially if it be borne in mind 
that the criminal castes such as Bhars, Dusadhs and Chains fprm 
a considerable proportion of the population. The reason is that 
these people usually carry on their illegal operations in the pro- 
vince of Bengal, where their chances of detection and arrest are , 
smaller than in their own country. Kesidents of Ballia are also*' 
responsible for a good deal of tho crime that takes place on the 
greater waterways of the lower provinces and Assam. 

Mailll- There cun bo no doubt that in former days tho practice of 

infanticide was very prevalent in Ballia. This was a natural 
result of tho composition of tho population, in chiding so large a 
proportion of Bajputs and other castes which were of old addicted 
to tho crime. As a result of a census of 1872 tho population of 
many villages be jame suspected of tho practice, and constquontly 
38 wore proclaimed under Act VllI of 1870. It was afterwards 
believed that this measure had been taken on insuHicient grounds, 
the chief of these being tho inaccuracy of tho enumeration. At 
the following census these doubts A\’oro confirmed to a large 
extent, and in April 1883 all tho villages save 12 were withdrawn 
from tho list. The remainder continued under the oporalion of 
tho Act for some years longer, although no strong cases of guilt 
was made out against them, save that the birth and deaths 
statistics in these villages were unsatisfactory and afforded reason; 
to believe that female infants were at any rate neglected if 
deliberately murdered. Eventually eleveu w^ere with^irawn, and . 
the last remaining village was exemptetl in April 1807. Nd j 
further steps have been taken under tho Act, and it is now 
considered that the practice has altogether disappeared. 

When tho district was first constituted th^e wM no jail, 
prisoners under trial being kept in the magistrate's 
while pouvictol offenders woro transferred in batches every 
week to Ghazipur, This procedui’e continued till April 1807, 
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when a subsidiary jail was ostaldiskd at Korantadih, tlie then 
headquarters of the district. A year later its designation was 
changed to that of a fifth-class jail, and this was transfern d to 
Kallia when that place once more became the ca])ital in March 
11)01. The building only contains aecommo; ration for oS pri- 
soners, and only short-term convicts are ]o;lg(.(l hero. No inanu- 
faefcuros of any kind are carried on, as is the case with all 
prisons of this class. 

When Ballia first became a district it was wholly under the Excise, v 
distillery system, the liquor being supplied from Basra, whore 
there was a Government distillery with three stills. Dilficultics 
woro soon experienced by nason of the geographical l osition and 
*thc fact that the illicit introduction of liquor from Bengal at lower 
rates could not bo prevented. In September 1831 the outstill 
system was consequently intro luced into the Ballia tahsil, which 
thou comprised more than half the district ; and in the following 
year the entire tract was administered on the same principle. 

The result was an increase in the liquor roveniio from Ivs. 25,703 
to Ks. 1,02,875; but subscquvntly tlio Basra distillery was 
reopened and the distillery system applied again to tlio Basra 
ta’isil. To this Aras added pargaua Garl.a on its trausf t to Ballia 
in 181)2, and no further ehaiigo occurred till April lOOO, when 
the outstills woro aholishcd and the whole district brought into 
the distillery area. In the meaiitime, however, the distillery at 
Basra had been closed in 1893, and its place taken by a bonded 
warehouse, the liquor being imported from Ghazipur, Jaunpur 
.and Benares. Smuggling is now said to be rare, and oppor- 
tunities for the distillation of illicit liquor are few, owing in great 
measure to the absence of jungle. Under the former arrangomc nt 
there wer^ 22- shops for the sale of liquor in the distillery tract 
and 69 shopa in the outstill area; but the total number is now 
fddr wholesale and 70 retail shops in the whole district. The 
statistics of excise from 1890-91 onwards will be found in the 
appendix.* For the first ten years the receipts from country 
liquor averaged Bs. 39,200 annually, the seasonal fluctuations 
.ftomparatively small; while for the last five years the 
average was no less than Rs. 70,380 or nearly double the former 
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amount, while in 1905-06 the total was Rs. 1,01,232. This 
increase is apparently due to enhanced competition for the 
outstill shops, which wore let singly year by year, rathe® than 
to a greater consumption of liquor. The latter is only ascertain- 
able for the distillery area, in which it averaged 1,713 gallons 
annually for the fifteen years, the larg'.'St amount being 2,G22 
gallons in the first year as compared with 2,092 gallons in the 
last, w'hen the receipts wore nearly throe times as great. 

The fermented liquors known as tari aud semilii are very 
largely consumed in this district, chiefly by the lower castesj 
and especially Bhars, Chamars, Pasis and Kahars. The trees are 
found in abundance, the most common being the tar or ])almyra 
palms from which tari is obtained by tapping, though connois- 
seurs are said to prefer sendhiy which is derived from the Jehajur 
or date palm. The right to collect and sell those liquors is 
leased to contractors, each pargana being put up to auction 
separately. This system was adopted when the district was first 
formed, aud is in force at the present time, though from 1899 to 
1903 recourse was had to a shop-to-shop settlomont, but the 
experiment proved a failure owing to the difficulty of securing 
small farmers in several parts. The income derived from this 
source is considerable. From 1891 to 1900 it averaged Rs. 7,884 
annually, while during the next five years the figure had risen to* 
Rs. 11,445. 

The consumption of hemp drugs in various forms is also» 
large. They are imported from the Benares warehouse, chiefly 
in the form of ginja and hhangj though chxtras also is used and 
is growing in populaiity. Since the increase in the duty on 
ganja the amount consumed has exhibited a decline, but this has 
been compensated by larger sales of bhang. On an average the 
ganja sold in the district during the last five years has amounted 
to 42 maunds annually, a figure which is exceeded, so far ai 
this particular form of drug is concerned, in few parts of tho 
provinces; aud in the preceding decade from 1891 to 1900 the 
average was somewhat over 43 maunds. The corresponding 
figures for charas for the same period were 5-67 and 416 
maunds rospoctivoly. There are 67 shops for the sale of these 
drugs, which are purchased by Hindus of all grades^ especiallj 
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those of the higher castes. The right of vend is farmed to a 
contractor, who under the present system takes a lease for three 
years. The average receipts from 1891 to 1900 were Rs. 15,587, 
while during the ensuing five years they rose to Rs. 30,164, the 
last triennial contract being fot no less than Rs. 1,07,156. 

Ballia is not an opium-consuming district, at any rate as Opium* 
regards the exciseable article, for it is impossible to say to what 
extent the cultivators retain small quantities . of the crude drug 
for their personal consumption. The amount thus illegally 
secreted is probably not large, for the growers are not as a rule 
addicted to its use, and the small Musalman population obviates 
any extensive demand for illicit opium. Very littl(3, too, is 
smuggled into Bengal from this district, in spite of the high 
duty prevailing in that province. In former days a single con- 
tract for opium together with chandu and madak was given for 
the whole district, and there were only two shops, both situated 
in Ballia. The sale of chandu and madak was abolished in 1890, 
but the old system was maintained as regards opium, tho entire 
area being farmed to one contractor. There are now 17 shops 
in the district, but the amount sold annually is very small, though 
it exhibits a slight tendency to rise. For the ten years ending 
in 1900 the average was 3*6 mauncls annually, the receipts for the 
same period being Rs. 1,226. During the last five years tho 
amount of opium sold has averaged five maunds, while the income 
from this source has increased to Rs. 1,873, the total in 1904-05 
being Rs. 2,148. The latter figure gave an incidence of only 
Rs. 22 per ten thousand of the population, a lower proportion 
than is to be found in almost any other district. The bulk of 
the receipts are derived from the sale of opium, the license fees 
fetching less than Rs. 250 per annum. 

Stamp duties are collected under the Indian Stamp Act (II Stamps, 
of 1899), and the Court Fees Act (VII of 1870). A table given 
in the appendix shows the total receipts from stamps for each year 
since 1890-91, as well as details for judicial and other stamps.* 

For the first ten years the average aggregate amount thus realised 
was Rs. 1,30,860 annually, those from court fee and copy stamps 
bringing in Rs. 91,820 or nearly 70 per cent, of the whole. 
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During Lholost five years the total average has been Rs. 1,44,543, 
towards which judicial stamps contributed Ra. 99,056 the propor- 
tion remaining almost the same as formerly. On the whole, there 
has been but a slight increase in the aiarap income since the 
original constitution of the district, for in 1882 the amount 
obtained from this source was Rs. 1,11,433. 

The registrar of the district is the civil judge of Ghazipur, 
subordinate to whom are the sub-registrars stationed at the throe 
tahsil headquarters of Rallia, Basra and Bansdih, no change 
having occurred in the number or location of the ofiices since 
Ballia first became a separate district. For the last ten years 
the receipts from registration have averaged Rs. 10,061 and the 
expenditure Rs. 3,272. The heaviest work is done at the Ballia 
office, which is responsible for more than 58 per cent, of the 
receipts, while the least is derived from Rasra, the total for that 
tahsil being little more than 16 per cent, of the whole. The 
aggregate amount is distinctly small as compared with that of 
other districts, but at the same time there has been a satisfactory 
increase during the past 25 years. In 1880-81 tlio number of 
documents registered w^as 3,463, the receipts being Rs. 6,684 f 
while in 1900-01 the figures were 4,734 and Rs. 11,768 respect- 
ively. The total value of the property affected in the latter year 
was Rs. 25,50,000, of which almost the whole represented real 
estate. 

When income-tax was first introduced in these provinces 
Ballia was included in the Ghazipur aTid Azamgarh districts, and 
consequently no separate figures arc available. After its aboli- 
tion its place was taken tO' some extent by the license tax levied 
under Act II of 1878, which yield some Rs. 27,000 annually# 
A regular income-tax was reintroduced under Act II of 1886, 
aiul the sums realized from this source in each year since 1890-91 
will be found in tabular form in the appendix.'*' The total showed 
a marked decline in 1903-04, resulting from the introduction of 
the new rule exempting from assessment incomes under a thousand 
rupees. The receipts for the preceding ten years had averaged 
Ks. 82,683, but for the next three years the figure dropped to 
Rs. 23,529. The great bulk of the payments are madeondw 
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part IV of the Act, the principal assessees being manufacturers, 
hierchants, pleaders and shopkeepers. Another table shows the 
details for the different tahsils.* There is very little difference 
between the three subdivisions in this respect, though Basra 
pays slightly more than the others, and the lowest assessment is 
to be found, as is only to be expected, in tahsil Bansdih, which 
is the most rural part of the district, containing fewer sugar and 
saltpetre factories than the western and southern parganas. 

The postal arrangements of the district are now wholly Post- 
Uiidor the control of the imperial authorities. The district dale 
no longer exists, and oven as early as 1880 there was only one 
district post-office, located at Haldharpur. From the list given 
in the appendix it will bo seen that there wore in 1906 altogether 
28 post-offices, including the head office at Ballia, twelve sub- 
offices, and fifteen branch offices. The number has been greatly 
increased since the introduction of the various lines of railway^ 
and there are now post-offices at every station. The mails are 
carried as far as possible by rail, while in the interior the dis- 
tribution is effected by means of runners. The w'ork of the post- 
office has increased immensely of late years, not only in the matter 
of letters and parcels, but also in money-orders, the introduction 
of which has driven the old hundi system out of the field. The 
returns in 1880 were shown at Rs. 6,191 only, while two years 
later the sum drawn from the various post-offices to moot pay- 
ments of money-orders was Rs, 2,73,000. For the financial year 
1905-06 the enormous sum of Rs. 16,95,816 was received in the 
district by money-orders from without, averaging Rs, 1,41,316 
per mensem. The figures for the preceding five years show that 
on an average the payments to post-masters on letters of credit 
were Rs. 10,63,460 annually, The post-office is also employed to 
a large and increasing extent for the payment of revenue by 
money-order, the average amount thus credited to Government 
for the last five years being Rs. 1,04,542 per annum or more than 
one-seventh of the total demand. -* 

Up to 1887 there were no lines of telegraph in the district, Tele- 
; and the want of them was a source of great inconvenience both 
to Government and to the public. In April of that year telegraph 
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offices were established at Ballia and Rasra in connection with 
Ghazipur, and a third was added at Korantadih in 1894| when 
the headquarters were temporarily located at that place. Sub- 
sequently the extension of the railway system has materially 
increased telegraphic facilities^ as offices are now in existence at 
each of the fourteen railway stations. 

The only municipality in the district is that of Ballia, which 
was BO constituted on the 24th of November 1871. For eleven 
years prior to that date it was administered under Act XX of 
1866. Its affairs are now managed by a board of eleven 
members, of w'hom nine arc elected and the remainder nominated 
by Government. The income is derived mainly from a tax 
according to circumstance and property, supplemented l)y rents 
of municipal land, the surplus receipts from the Da'lri fair, and 
several minor items. Details showing the income and expendi- 
ture under the main heads for each year since 1890 will be found 
in the appendix.* A number of towns in the district are adminis- 
tered under the provisions of Act XX of 1856. This measure 
was applied to Basra and Sikaudarpur on the 29th of February 
1860, while on the 27th of February 1873 there were a'lded to 
the list Bausdih, Maniar, Sahatw^ar, Bairia, Reoti and Turtipar. 
Baragaon-Chit-Firozpur w’as brought under the provisions of 
the same enactment in 1899, and on the 28th of July 1902 the 
operations of the Act w'ero withdrawn from Turtipar, so that 
the number of towns now stands at eight. It is now proposed 
to raise Rasra to the status of a notified Area under Act I of 
1900. Details of the receipts and disbursements in each case 
will be given in the articles on the several places. The same 
towns have been brought under the provisions of the Village 
Sanitation Act, while the Vaccination Act (XIII of 1880) was 
applied to the municipality of Ballia on the 6th of May 1891. 

The administration of local affairs is largely in the hands 
of the district board, a body whioi has been in existence since 
the introduction of Act XIV of 1883, when it took the place of 
the old district committee and was entrusted with more extended 
functions. The board consists of 13 members, of whom nine are 
elected, one being returned annually for a period of three years 
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fiom each tahsil, while the remaining four include the magistrate 
as chairman and the three subdivisional officers. The executive 
work is performed by the secretary, who is usually one of the 
subdivisional magistrates, and is controlled by the chairman. 

The duties of the board are of the usual description, comprising 
the management of local institutions outside the municipal area, 
such as roads, schools,, dispensaries, ferries, cattle-pounds and 
the like. A table given in the appendix shows details of the 
income and the expenditure of the board under the more important 
heads for each year since 1890-91.* Hitherto the position of the . 
district has been one of deficit to a small extent, and the local 
sources of income have had to be supplemented by contributions 
from provincial funds. The largest amounts are expended on 
civil works, education and medical arrangements, whicli more 
tlian absorb the balance left from incorporated local funds after 
deducting the charges for police and general establishment. 

Besides the sums derived from cesses, cousiderable amounts aro 
obtained from fermes, educational fees and other sources, but as 
a rule those do- not suffice to make up the deficiency, which under 
the new system to bo introduced in 1907 will, bo met from^a. 
larger fixed grant to the district. 

Among the most important duties of the district board Educa- 
are those connected with the management of the educational 
establishment, the control of which is vested in the board, 
although the immediate supervision is in the hands of the officers 
belonging to* the educational department. Since the constitution 
of the district in 1879 edocatioii has made groat progress. There 
was then no high school, its place being taken by an anglo- 
vernaoular institution at Ballia.with only 30 pupils on the rolls. 

At the same time there wore middle vernacular schools at Basra, 
Bansdih) Reoti, Sahatwar and Sikandarpur; and 78 village 
sohools were im existence, the total number of pupils, being under 
4,000. Under the administration of Mr. Roberts, education 
advanced rapidly in Ballia. The angle- vernacular school at 
headquarters was raised in 1885 to the aided entrance standard, 

^hile in 1888 it was constituted a Government district school, 

And now is in a flourishing condition with over 200 pupils on the 
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rolls. The number of middle schools has been increased to 
eight, that at Reoti having been reduced to the upper primary 
standard, while others have been added at Bfdlia, Bhalsand, 
Bairia and Garwar. The number of both primary and sesondary 
schools and the scholars attending them in each year since 
1896-97 is shown in the appendix.* In 1906 there were lOo 
primary schools under the district board, in addition to 40 
schools receiving a grant-in-aid from that authority and nine 
assisted by municipal funds. Besides these there wore 32 unaided 
indigeiiQiis schools teaching Sanskrit, Arabic, Hindi and Urdu 
to 647 boys, the total number of scholars in vernacular schools 
being 9,062. There are two Sanskrit schools at Ballia aided by 
the district and municipal boards, one being the Jubilee Sanskrit 
Pathshala attached to the district school, and the other known 
as the Debi Ram Pathshala, erected in memory of his father by 
a 'wealthy local merchant. A third has recently boon opened 
at the village of Madhobani near Suremaupur in pargana Doaba. 
Pomalo education, on the other hand, is very backward, as is 
usually the case in purely agricultural districts with no large 
towns. For some years a few schools for girls maintained a 
precarious existence, but the last 'u^as closed in 1901, and there 
was not a single girls’ school in the district till a fresh start was 
made in 1907, when ten aided schools were opened. 

The progress effected in the matter of education is to some 
extent illustrated by the returns of successive enumerations. In 
1881, shortly after the formation of the district, the proportion 
of the male population able to read and write was 4T per cent., 
which was slightly below the general average for the provinces 
and compared unfavourably with that of Ghazipur, though it was 
considerably better than the results obtained in the adjoining 
districts of Asamgarh and Gorakhpur. At the following census 
of 1901 the proportion had, however, risen to 6‘5 per cent., the 
improvement being greater than in any other district, and placing 
Ballia above the rest of the Benares division with the exception 
of the Benares district itself. At the last census the literate, 
male population amounted to 6-6 per cent, of the whole, this figure 
being considerably in advance of the provincial average and 
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better than that of any of the adjoining districts save Azamgarh, 
whore the progress achieved has been very remarkable. Of 
the total population 3*23 per cent, were able to read and write, 
and from this it appears that the number of literate females 
is quite insigiiilicaut. It amounted to only *12 per cent., though'^ 
even this was better than the returns of 1881, which showed no 
more than^’08 per cent. Generally speaking, the proportion is 
larger in the case of Musalmaiis than of Hindus, the respective 
figures being 7‘21 and G*57 per cent, of the males in each case. 

Female education is relatively more common among the Musal- 
mans, though the actual numbers are too small to afford a just 
comparison, the actual totals being 140 literate Musalman females 
and 376 Hindus. As is the case throughout the eastern districts, 
the use of the Nagri character is far more general than that of 
the Persian. The latter is seldom employed, even by the Musal- 
mans, and this is only to be expected in a district in which pure 
Urdu is very seldom to be hoard. 

While the district board is responsible for the maintenance Dispon- 
of the medical institutions and the up-keep of the vaccination 
establishment, the actual control of these departments is vested in 
the civil surgeon. When Pallia was first separated from Ghazipur 
in 1879 the only dispensaries >vere those at headquarters and at 
Pasra. The former was not long afterwards destroyed by the 
action of the Ganges, and in its place a now district hospital was 
erected in 1902, between the town and the civil station. It 
affords accommodation for 20 in-door patients, while female and 
contagious wards arc to be added as soon as funds allow. Other 
dispensaries have been established at Pansdih and at Bairia, the 
latter being actually situated in the village of Sonbarsa, a mile 
to the east of the town, and called after Mr. D. T. Eoberts, who 
was for many years collector of the district. Both of these 
belong to the district board, and are in the charge of a hospital 
assistant aided by one compounder; they only provide accom- 
modation for out-door patients. There is also a police hospital 
at Ballia, as well as a railway dispensary, the latter having been 
transferred from Aunrihar in Ghazipur on the 1st of February 
1906. It is in the charge of a hospital assistant and is under 
the supervision of the civil surgeon, who is also the railway 
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medical officer for the district. Onl^c out-patients are treated 
here^ but the hospital assistant attends raHway servants at their 
own houses. The average daily attendance at the dispensaries 
during 1905 amounted to 316 persons, while the total number of 
patients treated was 44,010, this figure being double that 
recorded in 1881. 

The administration of the cattle-pounds was at first in the 
hands of the magistrate, but after the constitution of the district 
board was made over to that body. These pounds bring in a 
considerable sum annually, the average net receipts under this 
head being Rs. 1,600 for the ten years ending in 1906. This 
excludes the sum realised from the pound at Ballia, the income 
from which is credited to municipal funds. The district board 
pounds are located at each of the various police-stations, and also 
in the towns of Maniar, Baragaon and Sahatwar, and in the 
villages of Bazidpur in pargana Doaba, Ratsand in Kopachit 
East and Nawanagar in Sikandarpur East. The last was 
established in April 1906 and Bazidpur in July 1905, the rest 
having been in existence for several years. 

The total area of nazul land in the district is 1,855 acres, of 
which the largest amounts are to be found in pargana Ballia, 493 
acres; Sikandarpur West, 379 acres; and Kharid, 238 acres. It 
consists mainly of land recently acquired by Government, either 
for roads and buildings or for the new civil station, or for similar 
purposes ; and there are few of those old properties in the shape of 
forts and the like, which are so common in Oudh and elsewhere* 
The management is mainly entrusted to the district board and the 
Ballia municipality. There is a plot of 60 acres at Korantadih, 
including 12 acres of the old military encamping-grouud and 48 
acres of land formerly occupied by the stud farm. This property, 
which contains the inspection bungalow and scattered timber of 
some value, is leased by the district board to graaiers and 
cultivators and brings in the sum of about Rs. 300 annually. 
Other plots include the site of the old tahs^ at Nagra, now 
planted with trees and managed by the district board; and the 
municipal nazvl at Ballia, consisting of four acres formerly 
occupied by the district courts and now leased to cultivators, and 
five acres taken up by the railway authorities for brick fields 
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and now surrounded by the new town. The total area does not 
include Island 36 in pargana Doaba, which was formed by the 
Ghagra some years ago, and is managed by the collector under 
the Board of Revenue. It is now only an island during the 
rains : the land is unassessed, and the rent-roll fluctuates with the 
action of the river. In 1906 it amounted to Rs. 3,600, the total 
area being 3,246 acres, of which 977 acres wore cultivated. 





CHAPTER V. 


History. 

Practically nothing is known of the early history of the 
district. Mounds and fragmentary remains of a structural charac- 
ter are found in many places, and it can hardly bo doubted that 
Pallia was inhabited from an early date. At Kbairadih near 
Turtipar a considerablo area is occupied by ruins from which 
coins of the Kushaus have been obtained. It has been suggested 
that the site of the Buddhist monastery mentioned by Iliuon 
Tsiang under the name of Aviddha-karna or ‘^unpierced ears,^' 
and by Fa Hian as Aranya or desert w as close to Ballia town, 
while Carlleylo proposed to identify Narainpur in pargana Garha 
w ith the temple of Narayana Deva visited by Hiuen Tsiang.* 

This is a brief summary, and even this is merely speculative. 
Ko records of the past have been preserved, beyond vague 
tradition and the heaps of earth and broken brick whijh are 
supposed to represent old habitations of former dominant races. 
It cannot, moreover, be stated with any certainty who these 
aboriginal tribes wore. The local legends assert that they w^ere 
Bhars and Cherus, the former holding the parganas of Lakhnesar, 
Bhadaon and Sikandarpur, while the latter ruled in the eastern 
half of the district. These races appear to have held sw^ay in the 
dark ages w^hich sucoeedod the more or less enlightened days of 
Buddhist dominion, when northern India W’as included in the 
empire of Asoka and aftorw’ards in that of the Guptas. The 
mounds at Pakka-kot near Baragaon, at Bansdih, at Kama! and 
Zirahasti in pargana Ballia, as well as several others, are assigned 
to the Cherus, and those at Lakhnesar and elsew'hero to the 
Bhars. 

The nature of the next stage in the history of the district is 
clear, but none the less it is impossible to determine the manner 
in which the change was brought about, or to fix the date with 
• A. S. N. L, VoLXXII. ^ 
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any approximation to certainty. Gradually the aboriginal tribes 
were displaced by Rajputs, who were in every case accompanied 
by their Brahman priests, or else, to a less extent, by Bhuinhars* 
The origin of the latter is very obscure^ but in practically every 
instance the clans maintain that this was not their home in early 
days, and that their ancestors migrated hither. They are not 
particularly numerous in tMs district, and their only large 
settlement is in pargana Garha, most of which remains- in their 
possession. These are Bjmwar Bhuinhars, who have a vague 
tralition of having journeyed east from Dehli, though this is 
inherently improbable, or else of having come from the south, 
sometimes even specifying the distant shores of the Carnatic. 
Be that as it may, the Bhuinhars ai’e relatively unimportant. 
Historical interest centres mainly in the Rajputs, who secured for 
themselves a preponderate position, never to be lost throughout the 
days of Musalman sovereignty. These Rajputs appear to have 
come from the west, at any rate in most cases. Their migration 
was spread over a considerable period, the dates of their advent 
given by the different dans ranging from the thirteenth to the 
seventeenth century. In the absence of any authoritative record, 
a chronology based' on a varying and indefinite number of 
generations is of little value, while no more can bo said for 
vague tradition in which similarity of names too often provid6a 
the sole ground for asserting an identity of origin. Among 
the earliest Rajput immigrants were the Sengars, who claim* 
connection with the Etavvali stock, though no date can bo assigned 
to their arrival. The Dikhits and the Kinwars, who are supposed 
to have a common origin ; the Nikumbhs who settled in Reoti,th 0 
Naraunis,wha state that they were originally PariHarsof Narwalf- 
the Barwars who point to a Tomar descent; the Karcholias, who*^ 
call themselves Sisoclias, and many others, belong to the same period. 
All these were driven eastwards, apparently owing to Musalman 
pressure on the* west; The Lohatamias of' Doaba are of doubtful 
extraction, and so are the Donwars, who are believed to have come 
from Tirhut, whence also the Jauwars of 'Oudh in some cases trace* 
their descent.. The Hayobans, who were once so 'powerful in thia 
district, came at a comparatively late date from the south of the 
Ganges about. 1528; and the Bais did' not overrun Bhadam 
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atnd Sikandarpur till a century later. So run the legends, but 
they must be accepted with reserve. The connection between the 
clans of Ballia and the well known septs of the western districts 
is at least doubtful, even, where the names remain the same; and 
when an altered nomenclature has to be explained away the 
suspicion becomes stronger. The fact that those races are now 
accepted as Eajputa matters little, and certainly cannot be 
adduced as a proof of Chhattri descent. On the other hand, it is 
now impossible to say who or what they w^ero originally, and tho 
problem of their extraction becomes on a level with that of the 
early status of tho Blminhars. 

One of the moat remarkable features in tho history of Ballia 
is tho insignificance of the effect produced on the tract by the 
Musalman conquest of Hindustan. This is illustrated by the 
comparative absence of Muhammadan remains, and also by the 
manner in which the Rajputs were left in apparently undisturbed 
possession, Tho reason for this phenomenon is somewhat hard to 
seek. It is doubtless duo in some measure to the geographical 
position of the tract, which forms a wedge between two unford able 
rivers ; but at the same time it can hardly be explained on the 
score of remoteness, as Ghazipur held a Musalman garrison from 
an early date, and at a later period the rise of the Muhammadan 
kingdom of Jaunpur ivould load us to expect that a territory 
within comparatively easy reach of the capital would have been 
subjected to an effective domination. None tho less, it appears 
that tho forces of Islam seldom appeared beyond the Sarju, and 
that the country to the east of that river remained almost 
exclusively Hindu. Musalman place names are rare, and refer- 
ences to Ballia in the pages of the Musalman histories are still 
less common. The result is clearly shown in the practical absence 
of Musalman proprietors at tho present day, those that remain 
being in most cases the descendants of the local qazU and qanun- 
go8 who had their residence in the towns. The only Musalman 
colony of any note was in pargana Sikandarpur, and of this little 
more than bare tradition is at hand. The story goes that Qutb- 
ud-din Aibak passed through the district in 11^4 after the capture 
of Benares, on his way to Bihar, and that he erected a fort on the 
spot now.known as Qutbganj on the banks of the Ghagra. That 
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there was a fort at this place seems certain; that Qutb-ud-dm 
built it is possible; but nothing more than this can bo said. The 
tradition must bo accepted with thankfulness, for the historian 
has to admit an utter absence of material for several centuries. 
Ghazipnr was founded, it is said, about 1330; Jatinpur attained no 
Importance till the days of FirozTughlaq ; while Saran admittedly 
remained in the undisturbed possession of the Hindu zamindavs 
till the time of the Lodi Sultans. It is therefore tiot surprising that 
ho mention is made of any place in this district by the Musalman 
historians : for all practical purposes it was unconquorod territory, 
and so it remained till the seat of Musalman power was brought 
nearer its borders. It is not suggested that there were any local 
chieftains powerful enough to resist the armies of Dchli, but 
rather the reverse : for the tract was politically so unimportant 
that it attracted no attention whilo real and formidable foes were 
threatening the territory of the Sultans on every side* 

It has been suggested that the district at certain periods was 
either debateable ground, or else actually subject . to the Musalman 
rulers of Bengal. It seems certain, however, that this was not the 
case, for the earlier Sultans of the oast do not ever appear to have 
controlled Bihar, and it was not till a later date that the latter 
province came in any way under their subjection, Hom" far such 
a conquest was effected is a matter not easy to bo decided ; but 
before it ever became possible a new power rose to prominence, 
and a hitherto unimportant town in the near vicinity of Ballia 
became the capital of a powerful kingdom. In the year 1377 
the Sultan Firoz Shah, on his return from Eastern Bengal, 
appointed certain of his loading nobles to the charge of the 
provinces on the frontiers of the empire.* Under this arrangement 
jaunpur was given to Malik Bahroz Sultani, and Bihar to Malik 
Bir Afghan, who are said to have reduced the Hindus to complete 
subjection. After the death of Firoz, the affairs of the empire 
fell into confusion and the nobles increased their own power at 
the expense of the central authority. This tendency culminated 
in 1394, when the Wozir, Khwaja-i-Jahan, obtained from Mahmud 
Shah the administration of all the country between Kanauj and 
Bihar.f His capital was Jaunpur, and this place thereafter 
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continued to be the seat of a separate government for nearly a 
hundred years. The suceessivo rulers of Jaunpur made their 
authority felt throughout the Ballia district, but no monument of 
thtir rule has been preserved and the tralilions are silent on the 
subject, although it seems prob.able that at this epocli there was 
an extensive Musalmaii colonization in Kbarid and Sikandarpur. 
In 1474 Husain Shah, the last king of Jaunpur, was driven out 
j)y Bahlol Lodi, his capital was taken, and the district once 
more passed into the hands of the Dchli Sultan. Bahlol appears 
to have pursued Husain as far as the confines of Bihar, for wo 
are told that when he arrived in tho town of Haldi, he there heard 
the news of tho death of Qutb Khan Lodi, his cousin, and that 
after passing some days in tho performance of tho customary 
mourning, he returned to Jaunpur, wdiich ho left in tho possession 
of his son Barbak.* In 111)3 tho district Mas affected by an 
extensive Hindu rebellion, in which Barbak M'as driven out of 
Jaunpur, order being only restored by tho arrival of Sikandar 
Lodi, who had succeeded Bahlol in 1488. Barbak ’s incapacity 
appears to have soon caused a recrudosecncc of tho trouble, and 
tho country again rose in favour of Husain, who crossed tho 
Ganges with a large force, but was driven back by Sikandar and 
pursued into Eastern Bengal, Sikandar Lodi is said to have been 
the founder of Sikandarpur, and it is at least probable jbhat tho 
place derived its name from tho Sultan, though it may have been 
built by one of his officers. A garrison was presumably main- 
tained there, though nothing is heard of tho place during the 
troubled times which ensued between tho death of Sikandar Lodi 
and the establishment of the Mughal power. 

When Babar overthrew Ibrahim Lodi at Panipat,tho Afghan 
nobles of the east lost no time in consolidating their own power. 
During Ibrahim^s reign indeed Darya Khan Lohani, the governor 
of Bihar, had openly rebelled, and his son, Bahadur Khan, assumed 
the royal state under the name of Muhammad Shah. He commanded 
a large force and extended his possessions westwards, defeating 
and then winning over to hie side Nasir Khan Lodi, who then 
held Ghazipur.f Ibrahim was helpless in the face of this rebel- 
lion, for his hands were fully occupied in dealing with Alam Khan 
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Lodi in the Punjab, to say nothing of Babar, who was already 
advancing on Hindustan. Owing to the absence of any settled 
government, the history of this period is extremely confused. It 
seems that Muhammad Shah remained the nominal king of Bihar, 
but his hold on that province and also on Jaunpur was very 
uncertain. There is an actual historical ground for this contention 
in the shape of an engraved stone found near the Ghagra and now 
fixed in the wall of the tomb Rukn-ud-din at Kharid. From 
this stone it appears that a mosque was built at Kharid in 1527 
during the days of Nusrat Shah, king of Bengal. The namd of 
the Bengal sovereign would not have occurred had Muhammad 
Shah exercised real authority in this tract, and indeed Kharid 
seems to have been at this time regularly in the possession of the 
Bengal Sultan. Tradition relates that the town was then known 
as Ghazanfarabad, the city extending for a considerable distance 
between Sikandarpur and Turtipar.* Muhammad Shah of Bihar 
was succeeded by his son, Jalal Khan Lohani, who took the name 
of Jalal-ud-din Shah.. The reign of Jalal-ud-din was short, 
for he was supplanted by his minister, Sher Khan, who was already 
powerful and who afterwards became known as Sher Shah. Fear- 
ing the designs of his minister, Jalal-ud-din fled for refuge to 
the king of Bengal, who sent an army against Sher Khan under his 
general, Ibrahim Khan. The latter was defeated, and Sher Khan 
became the real master of Jaunpur and Bihar. 

This happened in 1528, and in the same year Babar, though 
nominally at peace with Bengal, marched eastwards on hearing 
that Nusrat Shah had encroached on Bihar. The Mughals had 
hitherto reckoned Sher Khan among their adherents, but the Suri 
chieftain soon joined Mahmud Lodi, son of Sikandar Lodi, who 
styled himself king of Bihar. The Afghans took up a position 
on the north bonk of the Ghagra, close to its confluence with the 
Ganges, while Babar proceeded by river to Ghazipur and thence 
to Chaunsa, there landing his army and marching to the confluence 
of the two streams. With his usual military skill, he sent his 
artillery over into Doaba to contain the enemy by a bombardment, 
and at the saDie time despatched Mirza Askari through this district 
with instructions to cross the Ghagra at Haldi and to threaten the 
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Afghan 9 ,on their right flank, while he himself crossed just below 
the confluence.* After unsuccessfully inviting Nusrat to separate 
from Mahmud^s forces and withdraw the army of Kharid, as it was 
called, ho proceeded to the attack, defeating the combined army 
and driving the Afghans across the Ghagra in the direction of 
Lucknow. Babar pursued them with no great haste, keeping to 
the north bank of the Ghagra and crossing that river in pargana 
Sagri of Azamgarh. The province of Bihar was then entrusted to 
Mirza Muhammad Zaman, and in 1529 a treaty of peace was 
arranged with the king of Bengal. 

On the death of Babar the Afghans again assumed a position iintnayan 
of independence. Shor Khan remained for a time nominally sub- 
ject to Mahmud Lodi, but was constantly strengthening his own 
position, which was eventually rendered secure by Mahmud's abdi- 
cation and retirement to Patna. In 1531 Shor Khan obtained 
possession of the fortress of Chunar, and in 1532 ho came to terms 
with Humayun, though two yc-ars later he took advantage of the 
latter's absence in Gujarat by bringing all Bihar and Jaunpur 
under his control. About this time Nusrat Shah of Bengal died 
and ^vas succeeded by his brother Mahmud Shah. This ruler seems 
to have been a person of no capacity, and the kingdom soon 
became disordered, giving Shor Khan the opportunity, of which 
he readily took advantage, of increasing his power in the east. 

When Humayun returned from Gujarat, he resolved to settle 
affairs in Bihar and Bengal, though this course obviously involved 
a conflict with Sher Khan. The latter had already defeated the 
forces of Mahmud and had taken possession of Gaur ; and from 
that place he sent a message to Humayun, who had then reached 
Benares, proposing to give up Bihar to the emperor on condition 
of his remaining as ruler in Bengal. Humayun readily agreed to 
this suggestion, but afterwards was persuaded by Mahmud to 
invade Bengal, and this action led to open war. In 1538 Huma- 
yun reached Gaur, and *while resting at that place the country in 
his rear fell entirely into the possession of Shor Khan, whoso 
ofiicers drove out all the Mughal governors. Humayun too late 
attempted to retreat, but was overthrown at the battle of Chaunsa 
on the Ganges, close to the borders of this district. His defeat 
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was completod in 1540 by the battle fought on the Ganges 
near Kanauj. 

Sher Shah was now the ruler of all Hindustan, and the dis- 
trict continued under his control and that of his successor, Islam 
Shah, till 1545. Civil war then once more ensued between the 
various claimants to the throne, and, as far as can be ascertained 
from the hopeless confusion of the records, Bihar and Jaunpur 
remained, at least nominally, in tho hands of Muhammad Adil 
Shah, who continued to reign in the east till his death in 1555 at 
the hands of Bahadur Shah of Bengal. In that year Humayun had 
re-established himself at Agra, while in 1556 the youthful Akbar 
overthrew the Afghans at Panipat and gained possession of Dehli. 
The east, however, still remained to bo conquered once again, and 
it was not till 1559 that Ali Quli Khan, Khan Zaman, effected the 
reduction of Jaunpur and brought this district under tho imperial 
control.* For the rest of Akbar^s reign there is no mention of 
Ballia, though tho country was doubtless affected by the subsequent 
rebellion of Khan Zaman, who had seized Ghazipur as well as Jaun- 
pur. The history of this insurrection, which was not finally 
quelled till 1567, belongs properly to the account of Jaunpur. 
That place was then given, together with Ghazipur and Benares, 
to Munim Khan, Khan-i-Khanan, who administered his jaffir 
with great success for many years. 

The fiscal records of Akbar’s reign furnish a certain amount 
of information regarding the state of Ballia at that time, but throw 
very little fresh light on the obscure history of the district. In 
many parts of Hindustan the statements contained in the 
Ain-irAkhari are peculiarly valuable as showing the territorial 
distribution of tho various Chhattri clans at that epoch, but 
in the case of Ballia it is disappointing to find the clan unspecified 
in every instance but one. The tract lay partly in the aarkar 
of Ghazipur, the remainder, with the exception of Doabcb 
belonging to Jaunpur. Both of these* aarkara were included 
in tho province of Allahabad, while Doaba was not a separate 
pargana, but formed merely a portion of Fatehpur Bihia 
in aarkar Bohtas of the Bihar province. As far as can be 
ascertained, the boundaries of the various parganas agree 
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approximately with the existing lines of demarcation: the 
changes that have occurred from time to time originated during 
the last century, as for instance the transfer of tappi Kharid to 
Sikandarpur and of Shah Salempur from Kopachit to the same 
pargana. This fact is of importance in that it enables us to form 
a relatively close comparison between the existing condition of 
affairs and those prevailing during the days of Akbar. It is, of 
course, impossible to determine the revenue then paid in lloaba, 
but this is to some extent compensated ])y the fact that foui- 
tappaa of Sikandarpur are now included in the Azanigarh district. 
Roughly, the result of such a comparison is that the district paid 
a revenue of Rs. 1,55,000 on a cultivated area of 80,200 acres. 

The latter figure is surprisingly small, being little more than one- 
seventh of the amount now under cultivation, and its accuracy is 
open to doubt, as there is no reason to believe that the district 
was then otherwise than thickly populated. It is prol)able that a 
large extent of jungle still remained, as the pargana boundaries 
were seldom clearly defined, and in many cases the villages seem 
to have been mere clearings j but at the same time it is almost 
impossible to suppose that seven-eighths of the district lay waste. 

At all events, the revenue demand was extremely high. At a very 
moderate estimate the purchasing power of the rupee in Akbar's 
days was at least four times as great as at present, and on this 
calculation the sum claimed by the state >vas considerably greater 
than the total existing demand, quite apart from the cousidtr- 
ation that the latter is abnormally light by reason of the perma- 
nent settlement. In 1906 the average incidence per acre of culti- 
vation was Re. 1-6-11, while the returns of the Ain~i~Akbari 
gave an incidence of Re. 1-14-10, equivalent to at least Rs. 8 of 
the present currency. 

Turning to the different parganas, we find that with the Tho 
exception of Doaba all the names have been preserved unchanged, 

80 that the task of reconstruction presents no difficulties whatever. 

In the sarkar of Jaunpur were the three rmhala or parganas of 
Kharid, Sikandarpur and Bhadaon. The first was then held by 
Kausik Rajputs, a remark which is somewhat surprising, as the 
Kausik territory in this district lies to the south of the Sarju, 

^d the pargana of Kharid has apparently for centuries been 
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divided bet^yeeA other well known clans with clearly marked 
spheres of influence. It had a cultivated area of 30,916 highas, 
and paid a revenue of 14,46,743 dams. The pargana was clearly 
in a prosperous state, for it was able to provide no fewer than 60 
horsemen and 6,000 foot soldiers. In all parts of the Ballia 
district the numbers of the local levies arc remarkable, though 
the faet perhaps is only natural in view of the warlike disposition 
for which the Rajputs of the district have at all times been noted. 
There was a brick fort on the banks of the Ghagra at the pargana 
capital, which appears to have been the principal place in the 
district. Sikandarpur was then somewhat larger than at present, 
as four tappas wore afterwards transferred to Azamgarh, though 
the loss was to some extent compensated by the addition of tappa 
Dhaka from Zahurabad and Shah Salempur from Xopachit. 
The leading zamindars were Brahmans, as the Bais had not yet 
asserted their supremacy, the traditional date of their advent 
being 1628. The military contingent was ton mounted men and 
3,000 infantry, and the revenue demand was 17,06,417 dams on 
32,674 bighas of cultivation. The small mahal of Bhadaon had 
but 4,300 bighas under tillage, the revenue being 2,29,316 dams; 
the landowners were Siddiqi Sheikhs, who provided ten horse 
and a hundred foot. In the sarkar of Ghazipur were the four 
mahals of Ballia, Kopachit, Lakhnesar and Garha, In each 
case the zamindars arc described merely as Rajputs without 
any distinction of clan. The territorial arrangement was presum- 
ably the same as at present : Garha is the property of Bhuinhars, 
but these people invariably appear in the Ainri-Ahbari as 
either Brahmans or Rajputs, Ballia, which furnished 200 cavalry 
and 2,000 footmen, paid 12,60,000 dams on a cultivated area of 
28,345 bighas. In Kopachit there were 19,267 bighas under 
cultivation, and the revenue was 9,42,190 dams; the local 
contingent being 20 horse and 2,000 foot. For Lakhnesar no 
details are given under the latter head; the pargana appears 
to have been in a backward state, as only 2,883 bighas 
were cultivated and the revenue was 1,26,636 dams, Garha, 
which contributed 200 footmen, was assessed at 6,00,000 
dams, the laud under cultivation amounting to 10,049 
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The administrative arrangements Of Akbar^s day appear to 
have remained unchanged till 1722, and for the intervening period 
the history of the district is a complete blank. There are, no 
doubt, frequent references to both Ghazipur and Jaunpur, though 
these chiefly relate to the names of the officers in charge of those 
stations. These appointments necessarily affected J^allia, but the 
records contain no specific mention of the district, and it is 
needless here to repeat the chronicles of Ghazipur, Jaunpur and 
Azamgarh, which have l)cen dealt with in their proper place. As 
ill former times, the Rajputs of this district appear to have been 
left to themselves, and the only intrusion seems to have been that 
of Kunwar Dhir Singh, one of their own race. This man came 
from Bhojpur in Shahabad, and was apparently one of the Ujjains. 
Taking advantage of the confusion which ensued throughout the 
empire after the death of Aurungzeb, ho set an example which was 
afterwards imitated by his kinsman, Kunwar Singh, during the 
mutiny. He sot out with a comparatively small force and 
followed the lino of the Ghagra, taking possession of a largo 
tract of country along both banks of the river and extending his 
conquests as far west as Sagri in Azamgarh. Stories are still 
told of his cruelties and extortions, which rendered his name 
familiar to the inhabitants of this and the adjoining districts. 
His incursion seems, however, to have been but a temporary raid, 
for in 1715 his action attracted the notice of the authorities, and 
Sarbuland Khan, the governor of Allahabad, was deputed to 
suppress the rebellion. The task was accomplished with the aid 
of the Raja of Azamgarh, as the Rajput leader was driven 
northwards into Gorakhpur and slain near Padrauna. 

About this period the district, together with the rest of the 
Jaunpur and Ghazipur earkars, as well as Benares and Chunar, 
were included in the jagir of Murtaza Khan, a nobleman of the 
imperial household, though he seems to have done little else than 
attempt to collect the revenue, and that with varying success. 
In 1722 Saadat Khan became governor of Oudh, and shortly 
afterwards he obtained from Murtaza Khan the lease of the four 
sarkara under an agreement to pay him seven lakhs of rupees 
per annum. From that date Ballia ceased to be subject directly 
to the imperial administration. The real ruler was the Nawab 
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Wazir of Oudh, though from the first the actual task of govern- 
ment was made over to a subordinate. The earliest of these 
lieutenant-governors was Mir Rustam Ali, who had his head- 
quarters at Benares. Ho experienced considerable difficulty in 
reducing the turbulent Rajputs of Ballia to order and in compel- 
ling them to pay their revenue. To him is ascribed the large 
entrenched camp on the banks of the Sarju in pargana Kopaohit 
East, close to the village of Dumri ; and a tradition still exists 
that it was from this place that Rustam Ali set out against the 
zamindara of Sukhpura in pargana Kharid ; ho met them near 
the village of Garwar, defeated them in a pitched battle, and 
killed nearly all their fighting men,, from whose skulls he 
constructed a pyramid, which, as the story goes, was the origin 
of the mound standing in the village of Garwar to the present 
day. Rustam Ali continued in charge till 1738, when he was 
replaced by one of his dependants, Mansa Ram, the founder of 
the Benares family. This man dmd within a year of his appoint- 
ment, and was succeeded by his more famous son. Raja Balwant 
Singh, who ma le over Ghazipur on an annual rent of three lakhs 
to Sheikh Abdullah, a native of the district who had served with 
distinction under Sarbuland Khan. Though he only held the 
post for a few years, Abdullah loft his mark on Ghazipur, as to 
him may be ascribetl most of the old buildings at that place. He 
died in 1744, leaving four sons, of whom the eldest, Fazl Ali, 
was appointed to his father^s position by Safdar Jang. The 
youngest brother, Karam-ullah, was not satisfied with this 
arrangement, and enlisted the support of Nawal Rai, the famous 
deputy of the Nawab Wazir, with whose aid Fazl Ali was 
removed ; but the latter afterwards regained the favour of Safdar 
Jang, and when Karam-ullah died in 1748, was once more placed 
in charge of Ghazipur on condition of paying an enhanced revenue. 
Two years later Fazl Ali w^as ejected by the Rohillas and the 
Pathans of Farrukhabad under Muhammad Amin Khan, but the 
raiders obtained no hold on the district, and in the following 
year Fazl Ali re-established his authority. He was once again 
removed from' his post in 1754, shortly after the accession of 
Bhuja-ud-daula, towards whom he exhibited considerable insolence. 
Ghazipur was given to Muhammad Ali KhaU; but the latter’s 
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inability to deal with the Rajput population result^ in the 
restoration of Fazl Ali, whose charge was extended so as to 
include the Azamgarh district. This inereaso of power was 
accompanied with a deterioration in the government, and 
complaints of his injustice and oppression became so numerous 
that at length Beni Bahadur, the Nawab’s deputy, and Raja 
Balwant Singh were deputed to bring Fazl Ali to reason. The 
governor was defeated and fled to Patna, and in 1761 Ghazipur 
was made over to Balwant Singh at an annual revenue of eight 
lakhs. 

From this time forward the district remained a part of the 
territories held by the Raja of Benares as a feudatory, first 
of the Nawab Wazir of Oudh, and then of the East India 
Company. Balwant Singh’s administration was probably superior 
to any that the «listnct had hitherto enjoyed. One of his first 
steps was to set aside the forced and fraudulent sales by means 
of which Fazl Ali and his father had acquired largo estates; 
this action was confirmed by Mr. Duncan in 1788, though 
unfortunately the lesson was not sufficient to prevent a repeti- 
tion of similar action on the part of the amila in later years. 
Balwant Singh also imitate<l the policy of the early Oudh rulers 
by destroying the power of the local chieftains. His chief victim 
in this district was Bhuabal Deo of Haldi, who lost the whole of 
the Ballia pargana, for which he had hitherto engaged. The 
entire district was placed in the charge of amila, Mir Sharif 
Ali obtaining Ballia and Kharid, while Lakhnesar and Kopachit 
were given to Balam Das, Sikandarpur to Muzaffar Khan, and 
Garha, together with several of the Ghazipur parganas, to a 
mahajan named Bhaiya Ram. On several occasions the zamin^ 
dara offered resistance to Balwant Singh, but in only ono 
instance were their efforts successful. This exception to the 
general rule was provided by the Sengars of pargana Lakhnesar, 
who not only treated the demands of the Raja with contempt, but 
adopted an attitude of open hostility. Not content with the 
refusal to pay revenue, they attacked and pillaged his treasuries, 
60 that eventually in 1764 Balwant Singh was compelled to 
{Hrooeed against them in person with a large force. For two days 
a desperate conflict was maintained, in which hundreds of lives 
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were lost: Basra was then most inaccessible by reason of the 
jungle which surrounded it, and the houses of the zamindars 
were all constructed with a view to defence. The Raja’s troops 
managed to set the place on fire, so that the Sen gars wore com- 
pelled to withdraw; but so obstinate was their resistance that 
Balwant Singh was glad to effect a compromise, the zamindara 
being left in possession of their estates at a low fixed revenue 
which has remained unchanged unto this day. 

The same year saw the active interference in the province 
on the part of tho East India Company. When Shah Alam 
was defeated at Buxar, the forces of Balwant Singh had been 
detached from tho imperial army as tho attitude of that chief 
was open to suspicion. His intended treachery was proved by 
the result, for when by tho treaty of tho ^ilth December 1704, 
Shah Alam made over Ghazipur and all tho other possessions of 
Balwant Singh to the Company, tho Raja was allowed to retain 
the province on an annual lease.* The Court of Directors 
refused to ratify this agreement, which was replaced by the 
treaty of Allahabad signed on tho 16th of August 1765, whereby 
the Nawab Wazir undertook to leave Balwant Singh in posses- 
sion, so long as he paid the same revenue as formerly .f In spite of 
the repeated efforts of Shuja-ud-daula to break this engagement, 
Balwant Singh retained his position till his death in 1770. He 
was succeeded by his illegitimate son, Chet Singh, who continued 
to govern the province on tho linos laid down by his father. 
The different parganas, or groups of parganas, were leased to 
amils, who were the actual administrators and only responsible 
to the Raja for the revenue. Ballia, Kharid, Sikandarpur, 
Kopachit and Lakhnesar were then hold by Mir Sharif Ali, and 
Garha by Bakht Singh, a connection of the Raja on his mother’s 
side. In 1774 Shuja-ud-daula died, and a year later his successor, 
Asaf-ud-daula, made over to tho Company the sovereignty of all 
the districts dependent on Raja Chot Singh, this treaty being 
signed at Lucknow on the 21st of May 1775.]; Pargana Doaba 
had already come into the possession of the British ten years 
earlier, for in 1765 the East India Company had obtained the 
grant of the diwani of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. The change 

• AifcchiBoa's Trestios, 11, 6. | t«^»lli76. | $ 11, 88. 
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of soveroign did not at first affect the province very closely, foT 
Chet Singh was confirmed in th© government on payment of a 
fixed revenue. On his deposition in 1781, Warren Hastings 
installed Mahip Narayan Singh as Raja, but with strictly 
limited powers. 

Prom this date the administration for all practical purposes 
passed into the hands of the Company. The mint, the police, 
civil and criminal justice had been taken from the Raja, and 
though the revenue was still nominally under his supervision, it 
was virtually under the management of the Resident. The old 
system of am Us was, however, maintained in its entirety, and, as 
has boon already mentioned in the preceding chapter, the fiscal 
history of the district does not properly begin till tho appointment 
of Mr. Jonathan Duncan as Resident in 1787. In spite of tho 
reformation effected with regard to the settlement of tho land 
revenue and in numerous other directions, it soon became 
abundantly evident that tho Raja was wholly unfit for tho admi- 
nistration of the province, and in 1794 a new agreement was 
made, separating the territories immediately under the British 
Government from tho Raja’s family domains. This stop had 
l)ocome urgent owing to the disorganised state of tho country. 
Continued famines had caused the greatest distress and thrown 
wide areas out of cultivation, while in every direction lawlessness 
was manifest. Of this Ballia afforded several notable examples. 
In 1789 a gang of two hundred Dusadhs from the district had 
attacked and looted the town of Gaya in Bengal, and the same 
people kept the Ganges and Ghagra in a per|>etual state of 
insecurity. These criminals were of course protected by tho 
zannindara, who received a yearly tribute from tho gangs that 
found refuge in their villages. Occasionally the zamindara 
themselves imitated the example of their retainers, and during 
Mr. Duncan’s time a party of travelling merchants were murdered 
at Maniar, and their money divided among the village owners. 

A criminal of a somewhat higher stamp was Jagannath Singh, 
the chief of tho Sikandarpur Bais, whose career somewhat 
resembles that of his namesake in the district of Sultanpur in 
^udh. He had been deprived of his estates by the Raja of 
Benares, and wandered about the country with a band of armed 
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followers, levying exactions on the villagers. Under Mr. 
Duncan’s administration he was arrested and brought into 
Benares, but was released at the request of the Sengars of Lakh- 
nesar, who bound themselves to be responsible for his good 
behaviour. Mr. Duncan endeavoured by every means to 
induce him to adopt a peaceable mode of living, and the 
Parsia taluqcb was made over to him. This, however, did not 
satisfy Jagonnath, who laid claim to many other lands and 
eventually demanded the restoration of the whole Sikandarpur 
pargana. This proved too much for the Sengars, who arrested 
him and brought him to Benares. There he was again released, 
this time on the security of the Kausiks of Chit; but he forth- 
with became an open rebel, defying the authority of Government 
and committing robberies, arson and murder in every direction. 
Troops were deputed against him on several occasions, but on 
their approach ho invariably retired across the Ghagra, so that 
from 1795 it became necessary to keep a military force perma- 
nently quartered in the Ballia district. A reward of Es. 10,000 
was offered for his arrest, but it was not till 1800 that he was 
surprised by a party of cavalry when hiding in a wood some 
distance from his fort. Jagaunath was then sentenced to a long 
period of imprisonment and obtained his release only in 1816. 
He was given a pension of Es. 50 a month, and in 1822 Lord 
Amherst, with surprising generosity, restored him to the taluq<* 
of Parsia. 

In 1818 Ghazipur became a separate coUectorate, the first 
officer placed in an independent charge being Mr. E. Barlow. 
The subsequent changes in the area and the transfers of territory 
between Azamgarh and Ghazipur have been mentioned in connec- 
tion with the fiscal history. The latter comprises all that is of 
any importance in the annals of Ballia, and no incident worthy 
of record occurred in this district till the mutiny of 1867. 

Ballia played but a small and unexciting part in the history 
of the great rebellion. The district had then no individuality 
of its own, and the events which ore in any way connected with 
Ballia belong more properly to the annals of Azamgarh and 
Ghazipur. There was no military station within the limits of 
the present district, and no resident European officers; so 
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there was no occasion for the massacre of the helpless or for the 
heroic defence maintained by a handful of devoted men against 
appalling odds, which have rendered the names of other districts 
familiar for all time. Moreover, while Azamgarh was lost and 
regained more than once, the possession of Ghazipur remained 
undisturbed throughout, and though for many months there was 
anarchy, the nominal administration of the district was preserved 
fi'om first to last. 

Symptoms of disaffection soon became visible after the news Events at 
of the Meerut outbreak had reached Ghazipur, and no reliance 
was placed on the 65th Native Infantry which garrisoned that 
place. The sepoys, however, showed no great disposition to 
rise, and indeed averred that they intended to remain faithful 
at least so long as the troops at Dinapore continued steadfast. 

Their behaviour contrasted strongly with that of the 17th Native 
Infantry at Azamgarh, one of the most notoriously disloyal of 
the company’s regiments. The Ghazipur district, too, was fortun- 
ate in its officers, the collector being Mr. A. Eoss, and tho 
joint magistrate Mr. J. Bax, w^ho was in charge of the Ballia 
subdivision. No vigorous measures wore necessary during the 
month of May, but on the Ist of June nows came of the 
ineffective mutiny and the disarmament of the Benares regiments, 
a proceeding which naturally caused much anxiety to the Ghazi- 
pur authorities. Matters were brought to a head by the 
mutiny of the Azamgarh regiment on the 3rd and the arrival 
at Ghazipur of the fugitives from their place. The district 
rapidly fell into a disorganized state and general anarchy for a 
time prevailed. The landholders and village communities 
whose rights had passed into the hands of auction-purchasers 
everywhere attempted to regain their ancestral holdings, while 
others turned to plunder, preying on their weaker neighbours, and 
the bolder spirits proceeded westwards to join the rebels in Oudh. 

The police were helpless, and though martial law was proclaimed 
it could not be enforced till the arrival of a hundred men of the 
78th Highlanders from Benares. Their presence restored some 
degree of order, but the roads were no longer safe, and there were 
no means of checking the turbulent Eajputs of the Ballia parganas. 

On the 18th of July Mr« Venables, the well known indigo planter. 
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assisted by Mr. Dunne; regained Azamgarh and managed to 
secure a number of refugees who had been in hiding in that 
district; but he soon found the position untenable and was 
compelled to retire, with the result that the whole district was 
abandoned except the Nagra tahsil. The latter, which is now 
included in Ballia, was in the charge of Maulvi Ali Hasan as 
tahsildar, and this man, together with the police officials, 
remained at his post throughout the disturbances. 

Affairs in '-The outlook at Ghazipur was rendered more uncertain by 

Shahabad. qJ the disturbed state of the country south of the Gauges. 

There Kunw'ar Singh, a connection of the Dumraon Raja, was 
in open rebellion, being at the head of his own clansmen and a 
large force of mutineers. Ho hod virtually gained possession of 
the whole district of Shahabad, with the solitary exception of 
Arrah, where he met with unexpccte{l and determined resistance 
from a small body of planters and Sikhs. The Government 
stud at Buxar also had remained untouched, and its retention 
was a matter of considerable importance. A small force was 
detailed to guard the place, but before its arrival Major Vincent 
Eyre came up in a steamer from Calcutta with a battery of artillery, 
and halted at Buxar on receiving nows that the mutinied regi- 
ments from Dinapore 'were advancing to cross the Ganges. With 
the object of cutting them off he proceeded to Ghazipur on the 
29th of July, leaving there an officer and two guns in exchange for 
26 Highlanders. He then returned to Buxar, where he was met by 
Captain L'Estrange with 164 men of the 5th Fusiliers. Sending 
back the Highlanders to Ghazipur ho himself marched to the relief 
of Arrah, obtaining considerable assistance in the matter of trans- 
port from the Ilaja of Dumraon, whom rumour had hitherto 
described as a rebel. The rescue of the Arrah garrison and the 
subsequent defeat of Kunwar Singh at Jagdispur enabled Eyre 
to proceed on his journey to Allahabad, and on the way to 
acoomplish the very important task of disarming the 66th N. 1. at 
Ghazipur. This measure had long been anticipated, but the 
opportunity had hitherto been lacking ; it caused great relief 
in the district, and enabled the town to be made fairly secure 
after the completion of an entrenched position at the opium 
factory. 
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For soveral months things remained comparatively quiet. 
In August the city of Azamgarh was occupied by the Gurkhas, 
and in the following month a severe blow was dealt to the rebels 
by Colonel Wroughton and the Nepalese. The country north of 
the Ghagra was kept in order by Colonel Roweroft with another 
force of Gurkhas and the Pearl Naval Brigade, while the river 
was patrolled by a gunboat under the charge of the collector of 
Saran. The condition of affairs, however, underwent a complete 
change in March 1858. The bulk of the army was then con- 
centrated at Lucknow and the eastern districts wore almost 
denuded of troops. The opportunity was at once seized by Kunw^ar 
Singh, who crossed the Ganges and marched through the Ballia 
district into Azamgarh, whore he was joined by other rebel 
contingents from the east of Fyzabad and the country beyond the 
Ghagra. Ho beseiged the small force which htdd Azamgarh, but 
was driven off by General Lugard on the 15th of April. Though 
repulsed, Kunwar Singh was not beaten, and his troops retreated 
in good order to Natthupur near the western boundary of this 
district. The pursuit was at once taken up by Brigadier 
Douglas, who reached Natthupur on the IGth, and the next day 
came up with the retiring force at Naghai. Here Kunwar Singh 
had occupied a strong position, from which he w'as dislodged ; 
but he conducted his retreat wdth great ability and on the 18th 
reached Nagra. The British cavalry continued the chase, but 
the infantry was too far behind to permit an assault. The same 
night Kunwar Singh retired to Sikan larpur and thence pushed 
on to Maniar. On receipt of this news Douglas hastened in hot 
pursuit, and at daylight on the 20th delivered his attack. While 
the infantry advanced under cover of a heavy artillery fire, the 
cavalry threatened the enemy on his right, with the result that the 
rebels fled in disorder, leaving on the field a gun and several 
wagons, an immense quantity of ammunition, a large amount 
of treasure, a number of carts and bullocks, and the colours of 
the 28th N. I., which were found wrapped round the dead body of 
a native officer. The pursuit was maintained for six miles, but 
the rebels broke up into several columns and took different routes, 
only to reunite at a pre-arranged spot. Kunw^ar Singh had given 
out that in the absence of boats he would have to cross the Ganges 
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on elephants, but his actual intention was to effect the passage by 
means of a number of boats collected at Sheopurdiar, a short 
distance below Ballia. At the latter place there were two 
regiments of Madras cavalry under Colonel Cumberloge, who 
bad been deputed to cut off the retreat of the flying force; 
but astonishing to relate Kunwar Singh sucoecdod in embarkiug 
all save two hundred of his men before Douglas appeared with 
his troops, while the cavalry remained in blissful ignorance of the 
proceedings. As it was, tho rebels left on the bank were cut off, 
and the last of tho boats was sunk. The gunboat Megna took 
part in this action and, though this was not known till afterwards, 
by a lucky shot wounded Kunwar Singh, who not long afterwards 
died from the injury. 

Tho good work done by Douglas was largely counteracted 
by the subsequent defeat of Captain Lc Grand in the Shahabad 
district— an event which threw the country on both sides of the 
Ganges into tho utmost disorder. It had long been considered 
a most remarkable thing that Ballia had not risen before. Many 
of the mutineers had their homes in tho district, while tho tract 
was full of proclaimed offenders, and the eastern parganas had 
for years been notorious on account of the marauding bands of 
Dusadhs, whose traditional occupation w'as robbery and dacoity 
on the great waterways. Douglas was compelled to cross the 
Ganges in pursuit of Kunwar Singh, whose place was soon taken 
by his brothers, and consequently there were no troops available 
to maintain order, with the exception of the somewhat inactive 
column under Colonel Cumberlego, Though the sepoys had 
withdrawn to the jungles of Jagdispur, the whole of Ballia was 
given up to plundering parties, and throughout the district the 
wildest state of confusion prevailed. Little was attempted in 
the way of restoring order, and it was not till the middle of May 
that Mr. L. Probyn, who was now attached to the district, 
Bucceeded in persuading Cumberlege to attack the Kausiks of 
Baragaon without waiting for a siege train. When at length 
the force arrived, the place was found empty, and after destroying 
the houses of the more prominent insurgents the troops returned 
to Ghasipur. Matters continued in the same state till July^ 
trhen Mr. Bax marched out to Ballia with asmaUforoe. . 
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rebels had broken down a bridge on the road, but the party met 
with no opposition, and Ballia was occupied by Sikh troops 
under Mr. Probyn, Pho remainder of the party continued their 
journey to I^iria, where they were beseiged for several days by a 
large force of mutineers from the north-west. The latter, finding 
their efforts inoffoctual, then turned towards Ballia in hopes of 
surprising the town, but the assault came to nought and soon they 
were driven northwards by the advance of Brigadier Douglas. 
Prom that time the district gradually settled down, though tho 
country continued to bo disturbed till the advent of the cold 
weather, when Douglas finally crushed the followers of Kunwar 
Singh in the Kaimur hills, and tho country to the north was 
cleared preparatory to Lord Clyde’s groat combined movement 
on Oudh. 

As in many districts, so in Ballia, did the rebellion bring 
to light several conspicuous instances of steadfast loyalty. 
First and foremost came tho Raja of Haldi and the members of 
his family, who, in spite of strong inducements to join the rebels, 
exerted all their influence in favour of the British and sot an 
excellent example j the Raja was too poor to take any active part 
in repressing the rebellion beyond saving the lives of a few 
policemen, but his attitude had a great effect on the people of 
Ballia. The reward recommended by the Commissioner of Benares 
was the restoration of the malikana allowance enjoyed by his 
ancestors, but this was disallowed, and the Raja was given two 
small villages in Doaba, tho only confiscated property that was 
available, and a life pension of Rs. 2,600 per annum. The 
Maharaja of Dumraon, whose loyalty in protecting Government 
property and in furnishing supplies, exposed him to great private 
loss and personal danger, was adequately rewarded by tho 
Government of Bengal, the province in which he resided. His 
dependants, Raghunandan Prasad Pande of Bairia, Gur Prasad 
of Srinagar and Thakur Singh of Dukti, assisted in maintaining 
order among the turbulent inhabitants of Doaba and received 
acknowledgments of their services. So also did the zamvndara 
of Bansthana, Anjorpur, Tajpur, Gangauli and elsewhere in 
Pargana Ballia, Muhammad Abd-ur-Rahman, the munsif of 
®alha, made himself useful by collecting the retainers of the loyal 
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landholders and subduing all attempts atcevolt till the incursion 
of Kunwar Singh, and was rewarded by a grant of land. The 
Begams of Sonwani also remained loyal throughout, guarding the 
public offices and supplying information to the authorities, their 
conduct resulting in an attack upon their houses, from which 
they escaped with diffijulty. In the Rasra tahsil the Sengars of 
Lakhnesar and the Kausiks of Kopachit were rebels almost to 
a man; but Gopal Singh, the head of the Ratsand family of 
Karcholias, materially assisted in the defence of Rasra under 
Mr. Probyn, as also did Kishan Kunwar, the agent of the family 
of Deokinandan Singh. Ratsand was in consequence burnt and 
plundered, while Gopal Singh was rewarded by a gift of money 
and a small grant of land; Kishan Kunwar was afterwards 
• killed by tho rebels, and the reward in his case was bestowed on 
his son. In tho Azamgarh parganas the loyalists were chiefly 
Government servants, such as Maulvi Ali Hasan, the tahsildar 
of Nagra and Abdul Majid, tho munsif; these men remained 
at their posts, though Azamgarh was twice abandoned, and took 
active measures against the rebels, preventing Muhammad Hasan, 
the Nazim of Gorakhpur, from crossing the Ghagra and defeating 
some of his troops at Turtipar, The tahsildar was rewarded 
with a handsome hhilat and confiscated land assessed at Rs. 
2,600, while the munsif obtained a grant of land with a revenue 
demand of Rs. 750. Phagu Singh, head of the Nagra Bais, 
assisted the officials materially, saving the records and treasure 
from tho Sigauli mutineers, collecting a large body of men to 
defend the passage of the Ghagra, and taking an active part in 
the pursuit of Kunwar Singh, His conduct received tho appro- 
bation of Government, and was further recognised by the pardon 
of his father and undo, who had been condemned for murder and 
implication in the rebellion. 

flabse- From tho restoration of order at the end of 1858 to the 

history, present day tho peace of Ballia has but once been broken. In 
1893 the district was troubled by the gaurakhshini movement, 
which arose from a widespread conspiracy on the part of the 
Hindus to prevent the slaughter of kine by Musalmans. Matters 
came to a head at Man in Azamgarh, close to the borders of 
tins district, that place containing an unusually large proportion 
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of Julahas, the most fanatical and turbulent section of the 
Musalman community. A serious riot ensued^ and the infection 
rapidly spread into Ballia. Several bands from this district 
were afterwards proved to have taken part in the disturbance 
at Mau, and subsequently the same people were responsible for 
the sporadic outbreaks at Baheri, Qazipur, Eksara and Baragaon 
in the Ubhaon police circle. No actual military operations 
proved necessary, however, and the needs of the situation wore 
adequately met by quartering a large force of punitive police 
in the circles of Haldharpur, Basra, Ubhaon, Sikandarpur, 
Gar war, Bansdih, Ballia and Nagra. The other events worthy 
of record have been dealt with elsewhere. The chief occurrence 
is of course the formation of the district of Ballia in 1879, 
together with the various additions and exchanges of territory 
that have since taken place. Reference has also been made to 
the temporary transfer of the district headquarters to Korantadih, 
to the rebuilding of Ballia, and to the revision of records by 
Mr, D. T. Roberts, the distinguished officer whose association 
with the district will long be remembered. 
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AGRAULI, Pargana and Tahsil Ballia. 

This is one of the many largo villages in the south of the 
pargana, occupying part of the recently formed alluvial land in 
the largo bend of the Ganges to the south-east of Ballia. It 
stands in 25° 42' N. and 84° 15' E., at a distance of some seven 
miles from the district headquarters. The lands of Agrauli, 
which cover 1,456 acres and are assessed at Ks. 3,042, adjoin 
those of Jauhi on the south, Bhalsand on the north and 8heopur- 
diar on the west, all of those places being separately mentioned. 
The village was settled in 1790 with Dube Brahmans, and is 
still in the possession of their descendants, with the exception of 
a small share purchased many years ago by the Pandes of Bairia. 
This share, which brings in an annual net profit of about Rs. 220, 
was granted in 1885 by Babu Raghunandan Prasad Pande as an 
endowment for a Sanskrit teachorship at Ballia, and is now 
managed as a Benevolent Trust. Save for the number of its 
inhal)itants, Agrauli is of little importance. It possesses an 
upper primary school and an insignificant bazar; the only manu- 
facture is that of country cloth, for the production of which there 
are ten looms. The population at the last census numbered 
2,547 persons, of whom all but 66 were Hindus, the great 
majority being Brahmans. 

BAHAURA, Pargana Doaba, Tahsil Ballia. 

This village lies in 25° 43' N. and 84° 28' E., at a distance 
of some 22 miles from the district headquarters, and about three 
miles south of Bairia, on a road leading from the latter place to 
Lalganj and the Damodarpur ferry over tlie Ganges. The lands 
are of an alluvial nature and are liable to vary in extent from 
year to year. It has a very large population, which numbered 
4,529 in 1881 and 4,755 ten years later, while in 1901 the total 
"Was 4,838, of whom 128 were Musalmans. Many of the inhabit- 
ants reside in chhappars or temporary huts, which they erect near 
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their fields while the crops are on the ground, retiring to higher 
^ound daring the rains, The village, which is included in the 
Damodarpur taluqd, now belongs to the Dumraon estate, but 
formerly it was held by Lohatamia Rajputs, the remains of whose 
fort are still to be seen on an old mound to the south of the 
village. The prevailing castes at present are Lohatamias, Brah- 
mans, Bhuinhars and Ahirs. Apart from its size, Bahaura is of 
little note ; there is a bazar in Sripalpur, a hamlet to the north, 
where a considerable trade in cattle is carried on, and a largo 
upper primary school in Bhusaula, an adjoining site to the south. 

BAIRIA, Pargana Doaba, Tahsil Ballia. 

Bairia is the chief town of the pargana, and stands in 25® 
46' N. and 84® 29' E., at a distance of 20 miles from Ballia and 
about four miles south of Suromanpur railway station. It is 
connected with both those places by unmetalled roads, while 
others lead to Chand Diara and Kevelganj on the east, to the 
Damodarpur ferry over the Ganges on the south, and to Reoti 
and Bansdih on the north-west. The main site is built on the 
north side of the Ballia and Revelganj road, and consists of little 
more than a congeries of mud houses, with a few more substantial 
structures. The site covers about 104 acres and is traversed by 
a good street from east to west and by the now road to the rail- 
way station running north and south through the town. The 
population of the place rose from 6,177 in 1853 to 6,766 in 1865, 
to 7,162 in 1872 and to 9,160 in 1881, It dropped at the follow- 
ing census to 8,479, while in 1901 Bairia contained 8,636 inhabit- 
ants, of whom 1,119 were Musalmans. The prevailing castes are 
Koeris and Rajputs. The latter are mainly of the Lohatamia clan, 
and their ancestors at the permanent settlement were the sole 
owners of the place. It has since passed out qf their possession, 
together with the rest of thair estates. One-sixth is held by the 
Maharani of Dumraon, one-fourth by the Bhuinhar Pandes, who 
are the principal residents and were formerly agents to Dumraon, 
and the rest by a Mahajan of Saran. The total area of the nfiaviSfCb 
of Bairia is 2,346 acres and the revenue demand Rs. 3,489. 

The town does not figure in history, and is said to have 
grown out of a mere hamlet founded by and named after one 
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Bairi of the Bind caste. It acquired importance gradually as a 
market, and also from its comparatively secure position. There 
is but little import trade, but the exports are considerable, chiefly 
in the shapo of sugar and coarse cloth. The former is now, 
however, of little importance, only two rolinories remaining out 
of twenty that existed a few years ago. No fewer than 300 looms 
are at work, belonging to the Julahas of the place, and the cotton 
fabrics go for the most part to Lower Bengal. Shoes are made 
by the (Jhamars and exported to Chapra, Ghazipur, Buxar and 
other places, while large numbers are sold in the surrounding 
villages. Tho town derives its supplies of grain, piece-goods and 
other necessaries from the large bazar of Banigauj, owned by the 
Dumraoii estate and situated in tho village of Kotwa, two miles 
to tho north, this market being tho chief trade centre for tho whole 
pargana. In Bairia markets are held in tho bazar four days in 
cajh week. The public institutions of the town include tho 
police-station, with a good masonry building, the post-office, a 
cattle-pound, a mud-built sarai and a middle vernacular school, 

■\ housed in a substantial building. The largest edifice in Bairia 
^ is tho house of the Paudes, standing on a raised foundation, 
which renders it a conspicuous object from every side, though of 
no architectural merit. In Soiibarsa, a mile to the cast, is the 
dispensary known as the Roberts hospital. 

The town is subject to tho provisions of Act XX of 1850, 
which has bbon in force since 1873. There were 1,500 houses in 
the place in 1006, and of these 903 were assessed to taxation. 
Tho average income from tho house-tax for tho preceding three 
years was Rs. 1,165, which gave an incidence of Re. 1-2-10 per 
assessed house and Re. 0-2-1 per head of population. The total 
receipts from all sources, including the opiming balance, was 
Rs. 1,422 for the same period, and the expenditure Ks. 1,166. 
The principal items wore Rs. 648 for tho upkeep of tho local 
police force, Rs. 186 for the maintenance of the conservancy 
staff, and Rs. 148 for local public improvements. 

BALLIA, Pargana and Takail Ballia. 

The place which gives its name to tho district is a fair-sized 
town lying on the banks of the Ganges in 25^.44' N.and 84^ 10' E., 
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at a distance of 42 miles cast from Gharipur^ 21 miles from Hasra 
and ten miles from Bansdih. Metalled roads connect it with 
Ghazipur and the two other tahsils of this district, and also with 
Hanumanganj on the road to Sikandarpur; while unmetalleci 
roads run north-east to Sahatwar, and east to Haldi and Baiiia. 
The branch line of the Bengal and North-Western Eaihvay from 
Benares and Ghazipur to C'haud Diara passes to the north of the 
town, with a branch leading to Man on the no rth-w^est: prior 
to its construction the nearest station was at Dumraon on the 
East Indian Railway, 13 miles to the south, and only accessiLlo 
by means of a ferry over the Ganges and a very indifferent road, 
W'hijh is generally impassable for wheeled traffic during the 
rains. 

The population of Ballia as enumerated on different occasions 
has exhibited great fluctuations during the past fifty years ; but 
the figures are almost useless for the purposes of comparison, as 
the area has varied so greatly wnth the changes both* of the Ganges 
and of the municipal boundaries. In 1858 the number of 
inhabitants was 8,288, and this rose to 10,829 in 1865, but fell in 
1872 to 8,521. In 1881 the population residing within municipal 
limits was 16,320, and ton years later it was 16,372. At the last 
census of 1901 the place contained 16,278 persons, of whom 7,600 
were females. Classified by religions, there were 12,071 Hindus, 
2,934 Musalmans, 5 Christians and 268 others, chiefly Sikhs and 
Aryas. Since the census the area has been further extended, 
resulting in an increase of the population; but the dominant 
factor is the Ganges, which has played so important a part in the 
annals of the town. 

The origin of the name has long been a matter of dispute. 
The local derivation is from Balmik or Valmiki, the celebrated 
Hindu poet, whose residence here was commemorated, it is said, 
by a shrine which has long been washed away. It is, however, 
equally probable that the word merely means sandy, and in that 
case the parable of the house built on the sand might be quoted 
with much aptitude. The place is doubtless of great antiquity, as 
the many legends bear witness, and some have identified Ballia with 
the site of the Buddhist temple of the Vast Solitude, mentioned 
by the Chinese pilgrims. The confluence of the Ganges with tfte 
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8arja gave it peculiar sanctity in the eyes of Hindus^ and made 
it the scene of great assemblages which are maintained to this day 
in the form of the Dadri fair. At one time the noted ascetic 
Bhirug, a son of Brahma, dwelt here, and his temple, known as 
Bhirugasram, marked the holy spot till it was carried away by 
the river. The existing shrine is the third at least of that name, 
and stands further inland than its predecessors, near the Dharma- 
vanya tank, an ancient excavation where thousands of Rishis are 
said to have performed their yogii. It would seem that the earliest 
temple marked a former coiifluenco to the south-east of the town, 
whereas now tho waters of the two rivers unite near BaiLsthaiia 
some distance to the west of Ballia ; but the fair continues to be 
hold as near as possil)lo to the old site, on the sandy stretches by 
the river. 8ome account of the gathering has already been given 
in Chapter II. 

It appears that formerly the Ganges flowed at a considerable 
distance to the south of its present course. There is a long jhil 
near Bhojpur, a few miles from Dumraon, and fully ton miles 
south of Ballia, which evidently marks the course taken by the 
main stream long ago. Bhojpur too stands on a high clitt‘ that 
clearly represents the old flood bank, and similar traces of a former 
but later course exist at Niazipur five miles south of Ballia; 
while between these two places is a wide expanse of sand indi- 
cating more recent ravages on tho part of the stream. In 1849 
at any rate the town of Ballia was at a safe distance from the 
river, the main site standing on land >vbich is now on the Bhahabad 
side. The Katehar nafa, which flows along tho western outskirts 
of the town, then joined tho Sarju, the latter falling into the 
Ganges some miles to the south-east ; whereas now the junction is 
two miles or more to tho west, and the Katehar flows directly into 
tho Ganges. The old town was a little place on the north bank 
of tho Sarju or Tons, and stood on the lands of Tajpur, Turk 
Ballia, Bijaipur and Qazipur, which gave their names to the four 
i^uhallas. It was first seriously threatened about 1873, and in 
the ensuing four years all the better portion was swept away, 
in spite of the efforts made to control the current. By 1877 the 
stream had advanced within 500 yards of the tahsil buildings 
and the district courts, but in that year tho movement was 
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checked and no further action seemed imminent. The English 
school, the dispensary and the old mosque had been destroyed, 
and new sites for the school and hospital were selected to the 
north of the new town. No vestige of old Ballia now remains, 
and even the villages on which it stood hav’^e disappeared, save 
for small fragments of Bi Jaipur and Bankata, a hamlet of Qazipnr. 
The result of this erosion was a general migration of the inhabit- 
ants northwards, so that a new town sprang up at a safer distance 
from the river. It was built in the shape of a quadrangle, with 
the longer side resting on the Bairia road, which was lined with 
houses for a length of nearly two miles. In the middle of the 
town is a handsome masonry bazar of a circular form known as 
Robertsganj. This gave its name to a muhalla of the new town, 
the others being Satiwara, Bhirugasram and Makhdumhi, the 
last being called after a Musalman saint named Makhdum 81iah 
who is said to have been the first settlor. 

Before long this new town also began tc be threatened by 
the continued tendency tow^ards a more northerly course on the part 
of the Ganges. Between 1883 and 1889 erosion was gradual, but 
the bank had recoded by 384 feet ; and from that time the process 
became more rapid, 135 feet going in 1890, and in the next three 
years 1,000 feet were washed away. The tahsil buildings were 
carried away, and the destruction of the district offices, which 
stood near the junction of the Bairia and Ilauumangunj reals, 
seemed imminent. It was then resolved to move the headquarters 
from Ballia to a safer situation, and eventually Korantadih was 
selected : the courts and offices were dismantled, and the transfer 
took place on the 8th of April 1894. This move was, however, of 
a partial nature only. The tahsil and the munsif^s court remained 
at Ballia, being located in the collector’s house ; the dispensary 
and high school were undisturbed ; and a joint magistrate continued 
in residence here for the public convenience of the district generally, 
as the new headquarters lay in the extreme south-western corner 
of the tract. As early as 1895 it was noticed that new alluvium 
was forming at Taranpur to the west, and this indicated a 
.tendency on the part of the river to shift to the opposite side, but 
for a time nothing was done, as the main stream still flowed 
immediately under the town. In 1896 it was found that the old 
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cutcherry was yet untouched, and the question of restoring Ballia 
to its former position was once more considered. It appeared 
that the existence of a Icanhar reef at the present junction of the 
Xatehar nala and Ganges was a sufficient safeguard against much 
further erosion, and was likely to turn the river more towards 
Sheopurdiar than against Ballia. A liew site for the civil 
station was selected to the north of the railway, and in 1897 
an area of some 240 acres was taken up for the purpose. The 
liuildings M'ere for the most part completed by the beginning 
of 1001, and the headquarters were moved again to Ballia on the 
25th of March in that year. For a time the Ganges remained com- 
paratively stable, but in 1904 further erosion became imminent, 
and a large section of the population was compelled to abandon 
their hom-js. In order to provide accommodation a fresh site was 
clioson immediately to the south of the railway station, comprising 
123 acres in the villages of Bishunpur, Jagdispur, Bidua, Medua 
and Middhi. A rectangular chauk was built in the centre, and 
a road was made to connect it with the station on the north and 
with Kobortsganj on the south. Several other roads, intended to 
serve as main arteries of traffic for the now town, and connected 
with each other by cross roads, radiate from the central chauk; 
in the middle of the latter is a well, surrounded by an enclosed 
space, intersected by pathways. A system of drainage is being 
carried out, and trees have been planted along all the roads. 
The area has been divided up into sites, which are regularly 
leased for building purposes. The place has as yet a somewhat 
empty appearance; though numerous sites have been taken up, 
and houses have been built or are being built in fair numbers, 
the town as a whole is far from densely populated, and there are 
many spaces still awaiting occupation. 

The civil station extends northwards from the railway, 
along which are the quarters of the railway staff, on cither side 
of the Hanumanganj road. To the south are the opium bungalow 
and the old cemetery and opposite them are the sessions house 
and the municipal and district board’s offices. North of the 
latter stand the engineer’s office and the courts and treasury ; 
while to the west of the road are the residences of the collector, 
joint magistrate and superintendent of police, as well as the 
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club. The station^ which is surrounded by a good road, also 
contains the tahsil buildings, the munsif’s court, and residences 
for the chief subordinate officials. 

The other public buildings arc for the most part along the 
Hanumanganj road south of the railway. They comprise the 
inspection bungalow, the dispensary, the police hospital, the post- 
office, the police lines, jail and the Kotwali police-station, and 
the old collector’s bungalow, now occupied by the civil surgeon. 
Land on both sides of this road has been acquired by the muni- 
cipality, to prevent the growth of undesirable bazars and hiHiin, 
In addition to the high school which remains on its old site, 
there are seven aided schools, and two Sanskrit pathshalaa, as 
well as the tahaUi vernacular middle school. 

The trade and manufactures of Ballia arc of little importance. 
The latter consist mainly of coarse cloth, turned out by aliout forty 
looms, sugar, saltpetre, iron and brass utensils. Sugar is collected 
from the neighbouring villages, and exported to Agra, Calcutta 
and elsewhere, while other exports include ghi and oilseeds. The 
chief imports are rice, which comes in large quantities from 
Gorakhpur and Lower Bengal, and cloth from Calcutta and 
Ghazipur. The Dadri fair, already mentioned, is the sjone of 
great commercial activity, and largely contributes towards the 
prosperity of the town. 

Ballia was in 1800 brought under the operations of Act XX 
of 1856, but in November 1871 it was raised to the status of a 
municipality. Its affairs are managed by a board of ton 
members, including the magistrate as chairman. The income is 
derived mainly from a tax according to circumstance and property, 
this being largely supplemented by the surplus proceeds from the 
Dadri fair. • The details of income and expenditure for eajh year 
since 1890 will be found in the appendix.* In addition to 
the muhallae mentioned above, the municipal area includes the 
villages of Bijaipur, Tola Guru Narayan, Chandanpur, Wazirar 
pur, Monimath, Naupah, Bidua, Harpur and its hamlets 
known as Qazipura, Tola Lachhmi Prasad and Chhapra. Bahof 
Khan,Eamaipur, Puchhehra, Kan8pur,Middhi, Bishnipur, Jagdis- 
pur, Neori Yarpur, Bam pur Udaibhan, Harpur Chandrabhan, 
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Madhopur, and the hamlet of Chhapra Basant Pande. Many of 
these villages were added when the new civil station was built| 
M'hilo oil the other hand many, such as Bijaipur and Wazirapurj 
have been extensively diluviated. 


BALLIA Pargana^ Tahail Ballia. 

This is the central pargana of the headquarters tahsil, and 
the largest of the four that make up that subdivision. It is 
hounded on the west by Kopajhit Kast and for a short distance 
by Garha, on the north by pargana Kharid of the Bansdih tahsil, 
oil the oast by Doaba, and on the south by the Ganges, Ixjyond 
which lies the Shahabad district of Bengal. In shape it resembles 
a rectangle with an extremely irregular southern boundary. Tho 
Ganges at present flows along its borders with two great bonds 
northwards, leaving a deep and broad promontory in between, 
extending some miles south of tho village of Jauhi. Tho 
periodical variations in the course of the river arc extraordinarily 
great, so that the total area varies from time to time to a 
considerable extent, though loss in one place is usually compensated 
by gain in another. In 1900 it amounted to 116,681 acres or 182 
square miles, while for the preceding five years tho figure was 
1 10, o44 acres, and in 1881 tho returns showed a total of 178*9 
square milvs. 

The pargana is tho most densely x>opulatod and at tho same 
time the most fertile in the district. The greater portion resembles 
Doaha, and is composed of more or less recent alluvium, the 
surface being nearly level, though in most cases tho bank of tho 
Ganges is somewhat higher than tho laud in the interior. Tho 
result of this is illustrated by the periodical flooding which occurs 
in taluqa Ser, and which is due not only to tho fact that the 
iluh when swollen by the rains have no longer a natural outlet, 
hut also to the overflow from the river which inundates tho 
depression. Another instance is afforded by the Katehar, which 
norm^ly carries off the surplus waters of the Suraha Tal, flowing 
from north to south and joining the Ganges a little west of Ballia 
town. When the great river is in flood, however, its waters 
pour into the channels of the Katehar, submerging the country 
its banks, and contributing a greater volume to the Suraha 
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Tal than is received by the lake in the form of drainage from 
the surrounding country. The Sarju on the other hand is not 
liable to such action ; it flows down from the upland tract iu 
a deep bed, traversing the extreme south-western corner of tho 
pargana, and at present uniting with the Ganges near Bansthana, 
some three miles west of Ballia. While a considerable propor- 
tion of tho pargana is subject to annual inundation and the 
consequent changes of boundary and configuration, the northern 
and western parts are higher and comparatively free from floods. 
The tract adjoining pargana Kopachit properly belongs to tho 
uplands of tho district, while to tho east of the Suraha Tal there 
is a small block forming a continuation of the upland portion 
of Kharid. Between these uplands and the river bank tho 
country is comparativly ancient alluvium, although this fact does 
not necessarily protect it from the Ganges, which washed away 
the old town of Ballia and obliterated its site which had been 
inhabited for centuries. The soil of tho pargana is for the most 
part a fertile and consistent loam, while on tho higher ground it 
is lighter, and in tho depressions it stiffens into a strong clay. 
Along the Ganges there are several stretches of sand, sometimes 
covered with coarse grass and tamarisk, but as a rule the deposit 
left by tho river is of a very rich description. 

Tho excellence of tho pargana is shown by the high general 
state of development. For the five years ending in 1906 the 
average area under cultivation \vas 86,072 acres or 74 per cent, 
of the whole pargana, a proportion which is only exceeded in 
Garha and Kopachit East. The culturable area averages 11,958 
acres or 10-3 per cent., but from this there should properly bo 
made a deduction of 3,837 acres of groves and some 2,500 acres 
of new fallow; this leaves a very small proportion available for 
fresh cultivation, and much of this even is of little value, except 
perhaps as grazing land. The barren area comprises 18,313 
acres, of which 6,099 acres are under water and 6,120 acres 
occupied by roads, railways, village sites and buildings. There 
is but little irrigation, for little is ordinarily required, except in 
the upland tract and in the case of garden crops, which are 
watered from both masonry and small temporary wells. The 
average area irrigated is 13'8 per cent, of the cultivation^ and 
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almost the whole of this is supplied from wells^ the number of 
which could be largely increased in time of drought. As in 
Doabai the rahi is by far the more important harvest, owing to 
the annual floods; the average area sown is 66,377 acres in the 
rabi and 47,291 acres in the kkarif. The chief staples grown in 
the former are wheat, which alone and in combination occupies 
23*3 per cent, of the area ; barley, 22*6 per cent. ; gram, either 
sown alone or with barley, 29*1 percent. ; and peas, 12* 1 per cent. 
There is a fair amount of opium cultivation, which covers on an 
average 400 acres. In the kharif maize predominates, constitut- 
ing 38*2 per cent, of the harvest, and after this come rice with 
14*2 per cent., kodon with 11*7 per cent, and sugarcane with 6*2 
per cent., the rest consisting mainly in arfiar and hajra. The 
double-cropped area is unusually large, averaging 33 per cent, 
of the net cultivation, this figure being only exceeded in Doaba 
and Garha, in either of which very similar conditions prevail. 

Among the cultivators Brahmans and liajputs preponderate, 
and next come Ahirs, Koeris, Kahars, Bhuinhars and Chamars. 
The higher castes usually employ hired labour, but on the whole 
the standard of husbandry is superior to that of any other 
pargana, and both proprietors and tenants are for the most part in 
prosperous circumstances. At the present time 22 per cent, of 
the laud is included in proprietary cultivation, either as sir or 
khudkasht) 38 per cent, is hjld by tenants at fixed rates, 28 per 
cent, by occupancy tenants, and only nine per cent, by teiiaiits- 
at-vvill, the remainder being rent-free. As much as 25 per cent, 
is sublet, chiefly in the proprietary and fixed rate areas. There 
are no separate returns for ganwadhdars, who are very numer- 
ous in this pargana, and though in former days they were 
classed as occupancy tenants, they more closely resemble zamm- 
dars; some account of this tenure has alrea'iy been given in 
chapter III. A large number of the tenants are also zami ndara, 
their proprietary holdings being either in other villages or in 
other parts of the same village. The average rent-rate for sub- 
tenants is now Bs. 12-12-3 per acre, this figure being only 
exceeded in Doaba. Tenants at fixed rates pay Rs. 4-1-10, 
occupancy tenants Rs. 4-12-9, and tenants-at-will Rs. 6-7-9 per 
acre. 
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The revenue demand in 1906 is shown in the appendix.* 
It then amounted to Rs. 1,53,413, to which may be addocT 
Rs. 14,516 on account of acreage rate and Rs. 2,449 for other 
cesses. There are altogether 394 villages divided at present into 
1,193 mahalsj of which all save two are permanently settled. 
The prevailing form of tenure is joint zamiThdari, which occurs 
in 722 mahals, while of the rest single zamindari is found in 
241, perfect patiidari in 95, imperfect pattidari in 123, and 
hhaiyachara in ton mahah. Of the various proprietary castes 
Rajputs own 72 per cent, of the land; Brahmans 11 '5 per cent.; 
Bhuinhars seven per cent.; Kay asths 1'7 per cent. ; Musalmans one 
per cent. ; and other Hindus the remainder. The chief landowners 
include the Maharani of Dumraon, the Maharaja of Vizianagram, 
the Hon’ble Munshi Madho Lai of Benares, and the Bania family 
of Ilanumanganj and Ballia. 

In the same connection some mention may be made of the 
various subdivisions of the pargana and their owners. These 
subdivisions are here known as taluqas and are of very varying 
size and value. Informer days almost all the land belonged to the 
Hayobans, at the head of whom was the Raja of Haldi, but with 
a few exceptions their possessions have passed into other hands 
and the Raja himself now has no land in the pargana. The 
Haldi taluqa of 24 villages is now owned by the Dumraon estate, 
as also are the 28 villages of Karnai, the nine villages of Gaighat, 
the 16 villages of Dighar, and the greater portion of Bigahi, as 
well as shares in several others. The Sonwani taluqa, compris- 
ing 9,961 acres revenue-free, is held by the Maharaja of Vizia- 
nagram, who purchased from the Musalman family, of which an 
account has been given in chapter III. The large alluvial taluqa 
of Shoopurdiar belongs to Ujjain Rajputs who are connected 
with the Dumraon family. Zirabasti, formerly held by Hayo- 
bans, is now the property of the Hanumanganj mahajans, who 
have also acquired most of Gopalpur, another Hayobans estate 
of five villages. The Hayobans still retain the greater portion 
of Takarsand, nine villages ; Jamuan, 15 villages ; and the seven 
villages of Repura, though Kayasths and Kalwars have pur- 
chased an important share in Jamuan. Durjanpur, an estate of 
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27 villages, was settled with IlayobanS, and was afterwards sold, 
the present proprietors being Brahmans, Rajputs of dilforeiit 
clans, Bhuinhars and Kayasths. The taluqas of 8er and Rohiia- 
puras were in old days the property of Kinwars, and are now 
mainly o^vnod by Munshi Madho Lai. The Kinwars retain 
Chhata, a rich estate of 62 villages. The Basaiitpur taluqa 
of five villages, important from the fact of its iueluding the 
Suraha Tal, is owned by Donwar Rajputs, who also possess the 
Middha Dumri takkqa of 13 villages. Of the remaining taluqas, 
Tharahanpura, which is composed of four villages, belongs 
mainly to a large community of Brahmans ; Janari, also of four 
villages, was sold by the Raja of Haldi and is now held by 
Kalwars and others ; and Amdari, seven villages, is the property 
of Sheikha, whose ancestors obtained the permanent settlement. 

At the census of 1872 the pargana had a population of 
152,045, but this was probably incorrect, as in 1881 the total had 
risen to 197,791. Ton years later there was a further increase to 
201,570, but since that time it has remained stationary, the 
number of inhabitants in 1901 being 200,124, of whom 186,014 
were Hindus, 13,829 Musalmans and 281 of other religions. 
The only town in the pargana is that of Ballia itself, but there 
are many villages with large populations. Among the most 
prominent of these are Haldi, Sheopurdiar, Bhalsand, Jauhi, 
('hhata, Basantpur, Nagwa, Karnai and Hanumanganj, each of 
which forms the subject of a separate article. Moans of commu- 
nication are afforded both by the railway and by numerous roads. 
The former enters the pargana near Fhephua, and after reaching 
Ballia turns north-east to Gharauli, near which is the Bansdih 
Road station, thence continuing towards Sahatwar. Metalled 
roads run from Ballia to Ghazipur and Bansdih, a branch from the 
former leading to Rasra, while the road to Sikandarpur is metalled 
as far as Hanumanganj. Of the unmetalled roads the chief are 
those leading from Ballia to Haldi and Bairia, to Sahatwar and 
Reoti, and to Jauhi, while another connects Haldi with Sahatwar. 

The history of the pargana is mainly that of the district as 
a whole. The aboriginal Cherus are said to have been ousted by 
the Hayobans and other Rajputs, who held the tract under the 
Raja of Haldi till the latter was ejected by Balwant Singh of 
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Benares in 1760. The management was then entrusted to an 
ami^^and at the permanent settlement about 16^000 acres were 
given to the Baja of Haldi and the remainder settled with the 
village headmen or mic^aAZams. Although it was expressly laid 
down that these mvqaddami tenures should be considered equally 
permanent and liable to the same conditions as those of zamin- 
dars, a general belief prevailed up to 1640 that they were of a 
somewhat different nature; but in the revision of that year even 
the nominal distinction was dropped, and the Raja of Haldi 
was compelled to abandon any hopes he might have retained of 
regaining his old position in the pargana. 


BALL I A Tahsil. 

This is the southern subdivision of the district, being made 
up of the four parganas of Ballia, Doaba, Kopachit East, and 
Garha, each of which forms the subject of a separate article. It 
is of very irregular shape, being a long and narrow stretch of 
country, except in the extreme west, where it broadens out to a 
width of 8om(3 26 miles, while to the east the brealth from north 
to south is barely three miles ; the extreme length from east to west 
is about 42 miles. The tahsil is boumiod on the north by 
Bansdih, on the cast by the Ghagra, which separates it from the 
Saran district, on the west by pargana Kopachit west and the 
Muhammadabad tahsil of Gha^iipur, and on the south by the 
Ganges, beyond which lies the .district of Shahabad. In conse- 
quence of the vagaries of the latter river the area is at all times 
liable to change, though the net variation is comparatively small, 
losses in one direction being usually compensated by additions 
elsewhere. The total area taking the average for the five years 
ending in 1906 was 285,876 acres or 446*7 square miles, of which 
207,644 acres were cultivated, the proportion ranging from 66*3 
per cent, in Doaba to no less than 82*7 per cent, in Garha, the 
latter figure being exceeded in no other portion of the district 

The whole of pargana Doaba and the greater part of Baiba 
and Garha are included in the alluvial tract of the Ganges, 
while Kopachit East and a narrow stretch of country in the west 
and north of Ballia belong to the upland formation The 
drainage of the latter is effected by the Sarju^ and its tributaries 
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the Manga! and the Budhi^ while further east it falls into the 
great lake known as the Suraha Tal. The overflow from this 
lake passes into the Ganges by the Kateliar, though in times of 
flood the action is frequently reversed. There is a tract with 
defective drainage in pargana Ballia, of which mention has 
been made in chapter I. As a whole, the tahsil is the most 
fertile in the district, and in spite of the inundations of the Ganges 
it is h-ss liable to deterioration than other parts. 

For administrative purposes it forms a subdivision in the 
charge of a full-powered oflicer on the district staff. There is* a 
tahsildar with headquarters at Ballia, while at the present time 
Biil)U Paflam Deo Narayan Singh of Bairia is an honorary 
magistrate of the third class for the Bairia and Eeoti police 
circles, and Babu Ttajoudra I’artab Nai*ayan Singh has similar 
powers ill thana Haldi. The civil jurisdiction in the pargana of 
Ballia anil Doaba is included in that of the Ballia munsif, while 
pargana Garha belongs to the munsif of Muhammadabad in 
Ghazipur, and Kopachit East to the munsif of Basra. Under 
the present arrangements there are police-stations at Ballia^ 
Haldi, Bairia, Garwar and Korantadih, but under the new scheme 
several modifications are likely to bo introduced, the Haldi station 
being abolished and the circle divided between those of Ballia, 
Reoti and Bairia ; while that of Korantadih will be moved to 
Barhi and an outpost left in its place ; and the two outposts at 
Phephna and at Tola Siwau in pargana Doaba will bo retained. 

When the census of 1881 was taken the tahsil Jiad not 
yet assumed its present form, for the Garha pargana was still 
included in the Ghazipur district. The approximate figure for 
the existing area at that enumeration was 383,523, though this 
doos not take into account a few detached villages subsequently 
added. In 1891 the tahsil contained 406,151 inhabitants, and 
this had dropped at the following census to 405,623, of whom 
215,528 were females. jOlassified according to religions, there 
were 382,204 Hindus, 23,101 Musalmans, 273 Sikhs, 27 Christ 
lians, 15 Aryas and three Jains. Among the various Hindu 
castes Brahmans take the lead with 61,793 representatives, and 
then come Rajputs, 52,919. The latter belong to a great variety 
of clans, among the most prominent, of which are the Hayobaas^ 
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Karcholia, Kausik, Gautam, Bais, Chaudel and Bisen. Next 
come Ahirs, 44,247; Chamars, 28,845; Kooris, 25,276 ; Bhuin- 
bars, 21,532, chiefly in pargana Garha; and Banias, 18,341, 
two-thirds of them belonging to the Kandu subdivision. The 
majority of the Musalmans belong to the Julaha caste, of whom 
there were 14,225. The tahsil is mainly agricultural, and 
according to the census returns 67 per cent, of the people wore 
directly dependent on cultivation, while another nine per cent, 
were employed as general labourers. The chief industries, 
other than those connected with the supply of food and drink, 
are cotton weaving, and the manufacture of oil, sugar, saltpetre 
and metal vessels. The chief towns of the tahsil arc Ballia, Bairia 
and Baragaon. Apart from those there are many large villages, to 
which reference will be found in the various pargana articles. 

Means of communication have been immensely improved 
by the introduction of the railway. The tahsil is served not 
only by the lino from Mau in Azamgarh to Chand Diara on 
the Ghagra, conuocted by a ferry with Kevelganj in Saraii, 
but also by the branch from Phephna to Ghazipur. On the 
former there are stations at Phephna, Ballia, Bansdih Koad, 
Suremanpur and Chand Diara, and on the latter at Chit 
Pirozpur or Baragaon. The chief metalled road is that leading 
from Ballia to Korantadih and Ghazipur, with its branches to 
Basra and Baragaon. The others include the station roads of 
Ballia and those leading to Bansdih and Hanumanganj, the 
latter being a portion of the road connecting Ballia with Sikan- 
darpur. The position of the unmetalled roads, which are very 
numerous, will bo seen by a reference to the map. The river 
is still used to some extent as a highway, the steamers plying 
between Buxar and Digha-ghat calling daily at Ballia and at 
Nauranga near Haldi. There are many ferries over the Ganges 
giving access to the Shahabad district, and a list of them will be 
found in the appendix. There, too, Hots are given showing the 
schools, post-offices, markets and fairs of the tahsil. 

BANSDIH, Pargarui Khabid, Tahsil Bansdih. 

The headquarters of the tahsil are located in a small town 
standing in 26^ 53' north latitude and 84^ 14' east longitude 
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at a distance of eleven miles north from Ballia; with which 
it is. connected by a metalled road. The Bansdih Boad station 
on the railway is some five miles distant, being connected by a 
short metalled branch with that from Bansdih to Ballia. Other 
roads run south-east to Sahatwar, Beoti and Bairia, north-west 
to Sikandarpur and Turtipar, and east to Sukhpura and Garwar. 
The town is merely a large village clustering round several 
artificial mounds or garhitf, on which stand the more pretentious 
houses of the leading zamindara. Most of the houses are built 
oil raisjd sites, owing to the low level of the surrounding country. 
The effect is to make the place conspicuous from a distance, and 
the neighbourhood is rendered picturesque by the numerous 
groves and tanks. Its internal aspect is, however, inipairod by 
the many unsightly pits and excavations, the presence of many 
ruined mud houses, and the absence of any regular street. 

Little is known of its early history, though tradition states 
that it lay in the heart of the Cheru cnintry. There are no 
remains attributed bo this race in Bansdih itself, but the ruins of 
the fort held by their last llaja are pointed out in the neighbouring 
and now almost deserted village of Deorhi. The Cherus were 
displaced by the Naraulia or Narauni Kajputs, whoso descendants 
still own much of the surrounding country. In 1841 they were 
described by Mr. Raikes as the most influential tribe of Rajputs in 
the district, but soon afterwards they began to suffer from the 
effejts of their extravagance and litigation, with the result that 
a considerable portion of their property has boon sold, and 
though they are still the principal residents of tho place, they are 
in comparatively reduced circumstances. The showy mansions 
of their forefathers are mostly in ruins, and form an eloquent 
contrast to the mud-built houses occupied by the families of the 
present generation. The purchasers were the descendants of 
Bookinandan Singh, the famous Bhuinhar tahsildar : though the 
members of this family generally reside in Benares, the town oi 
Bansdih has always been their country residence and the head- 
quarters of their largo estate. They own part of the lands of Bans- 
dih itself, which cover 1,101 acres and are assessed at Rs. 2,309. 

The population of the town in 1853 was 7,620 souls, but this 
dropped to 6,247 in 1865, Vising again to 7,319 in 1872, and to 
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9,617 in 188r. Ten years later a further decline was observed, 
the total being 9,447, but at the last census in 1901 Bansdih 
contained 10,024 inhabitants, of whom 9,249 were Hindus, 744 
Musalmans and 31 of other religions, chiefly Sikhs and Ary as. 
The place has little trade, and the markets held twice a week in 
the bazar are of purely local importance. There is one sugar 
refinery and three factories for the manufacture of saltpetre, while 
the weavers turn out small quantities of country cloth. As a 
trade centre the town is overshadowed both by Maniar and 
Sahatwar, which are far more favourably situated. It was not 
till the 10th of April 1882 that Bansdih became the headquarters 
of a separate tahsil. The courts and offices were at first lodged 
in a temporary building, the present two-storeyed structure 
having attained completion in 1887. Other public institutions 
include a first-class police-station, a post-offico, at present accom- 
modated in a hired house, a cattle-pound, a well-attended mid- 
dle vernacular school and a dispensary. The last is under 
the management of the district board, and was built by public 
subscription ; it bears the name of the Maharani Saranmai dis- 
pensary in honour of the Maharani of Qasim Bazar, who contri- 
buted the sum of Rs. 3,000 towards the cost of erection. 

Bansdih is administered under the provisions of the »Sanita- 
tion Act and also of Act XX of 1856, the latter having been in 
force since 1873. There were 1,982 houses in the town in 1906, 
and of these about 680 were assessed to taxation : formerly the 
number was very much greater, but in that year a change of 
policy was introduced, whereby the poorer houses were exempted. 
The average income from the house-tax for the three jfreceding 
years wasRs. 1,205, giving an incidence of Re. 1-4-9 per assessed 
house and Re. 0-2-2 per head of population The total receipts 
for the same period, including the opening balance, averaged 
Rs. 1,950, and the expenditure Rs. 1,770; the main items being 
Rs. 750 for the upkeep of the town police, Rs. 268 for the conser- 
vancy staff and Rs. 605 for local public improvements. 

BANSDIH Tahsil. ' , 

This tahsil lies along the northern boundary of the district 
the Gfaagra river washing its borders for the entire length op ^ 
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north and separatiog it from the districts of Gorakhpur and 
Saran. The tract is roughly triangular in shape, tapering away 
to a point in the extreme east. To the south lies the Ballia tahsil, 
while that of Basra marches with it on the west. Bansdih is 
made up of the two parganas of Kharid and Sikandarpur East, 
each of which will be separately described. It had in 1906 a 
total area of 237,858 acres or 371*6 square miles; but this 
figure varies from year to year with the alterations in the course 
of the Ghagra, which sometimes swallows large stretches of the 
alluvial soil on its banks and transfers them to the opposite side, 
while on other occasions the action is reversed, strips of new 
deposit being thrown up on the southern shore. Tho cultivated 
area in the same year was 160,995 acres or 251*5 square miles, 
the average proportion of cultivation to the total area being about 
68 per cent. 

Topographically the tahsil is divided into two distinct tracts, 
tho one comprising the alluvial land along the Ghagra, and tho 
other the upland or older formation. The latter extends over 
the greater part of Sikandarpur East and the western and south* 
ern portions of Kharid, It is drained by several small water- 
courses running from west to east and falling into the Ghagra or 
its back-wafters, or else into tho great Suraha Tal to the south- 
west of Bansdih. The low alluvium is cut up by numerous 
channels, of which the Tengraha alone has a perennial flow. In 
many instances the abandoned river beds have become silted up, 
and this has resulted in the formation of several large lakes, of 
which the most remarkable are those of Mundiari and Beoti. 

The*" tahsil forms a subdivision of the district and is in the 
charge of a full-powered officer. There is a tahsildar with head- 
quarters at Bansdih, and at the present time Babu Bisheswar 
Kunwar of Sahatwar is an honorary magistrate with third class 
powers within the limits of the Bansdih police circle, while Babu 
Padam Deo Narayan Singh of Bairia has similar power in the 
^otr circle, and Maulvi Abul Baka in that of Sikandarpun 
The civil jurisdiction is divided between the munsifs of Ballia 
aad B^ra^ the former having Elharid in his charge and the latter 
Sikandarpur East. Police-stations are maintained at Bansdih, 
Sik^darpur and Beoti. Their circles comprise almost the 
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entire area^ though a few villages of Sikandarpur East ai^ 
included in the jurisdiotion of the Ubhaon and Nagra thanas in 
the Rasra tahsil. 

The first census of this subdivision to be taken after the 
constitution of the district was that of 1881^ when the population 
numbered 287,292 souls. The total dropped to 281,531 in 1891, 
but at the last enumeration in 1901 the tahsil contained 293,919 
inhabitants, of whom 153,059 were females. A classification by 
religions showed 274,388 Hindus, 19,462 Musalmans, 42 Sikhs, 
23 Ary as and four Christians. Rajputs are the predominant 
Hindu caste, numbering 37,375; they belong to many different 
clans, of which the most important are the Sengars, Naraunis, 
Bar wars, Nikumbhs, Bais, Gautams and Raghubansis. Next to 
them come Ahirs, 32,083; Brahmans, 29,916; Koeris, 23,683; 
Bhars, 21,041 ; Chamars, 18,069 ; Banias, 12,097 ; and Bhuiiihars, 
9,029. As elsewhere, Julahas form the bulk of the Musalman 
population, numbering 10,110, and no other caste or tribe occurs 
in any strength, except perhaps the Sheikhs, who are fairly numer- 
ous in the neighbourhood of Sikandarpur. The tahsil resembles 
the rest of the district in being almost wholly agricultural, and 
according to the census returns 69 per cent, of the people wore 
directly dependent on agriculture, and an additional six per 
cent, on general labour. There are no manufactures or indus- 
tries of any note, but mention may be made of cotton-weaving 
and sugar and saltpetre refining, though neither of the latter 
assumes the same prominence as in other tahsils. The trade is, 
however, considerable, and the five towns of Maniar, Sahatwar, 
Bansdih, Reoti and Sikandarpur are all commercial centres of 
some note, especially the first two. 

The northern portions of the tahsil suffer from defective 
means of communication, but it has been recently proposed to 
construct a branch lino of railway giving access to Maniar 
and Sikandarpur. At present the railway only touches the 
southern confines of Eharid, passing to the south of Sahatwar 
and Reoti, with stations at each place. The Bansdih Road station 
lies in the Ballia tahsil, but is connected with Bansdih by a metal- 
led road. The other roads are unmetalled and often of an inf^ 
ripr description. The chief are those connecting Sikandai^^ 
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irith the three tahsil headquarters, that running to Bansdih being 
abortion of the road from Bairiaand Sahatwar to Turtipar and 
Dohri-ghat in the Azamgarh district. The position of the other 
roads will be seen in the map. The Ghagra is crossed in several 
places by ferries, a list of which may be seen in the appendix. 
There, too, are given lists of the schools, post-offices, markets and 
fairs of the tahsil. 


BARAGAON, Pargana Kopachit East, Tahsil 
Ballia. 

The town of Baragaon, otherwise known as Chit Firozpur 
from the name of the two component villages, is situated in 26® 
45' and 84® V E., some ten miles west from Ballia, three miles 
south-west from Phephna, and about two miles from the Ghazipur 
road, with wliioh it is connected by a metalled branch leading 
to the station on the line of railway from Ghazipur to Phephna. 
The same road continues westwards in an unmetalled state to 
Ghazipur, keeping to the south of and parallel to the railway. 
Chit lies to the north of the line and to the west of the station, 
close to the right bank of the Sarju, while Firozpur is to the 
south, on either side of the road. The former is the more densely 
populated, and consists of an irregular assemblage of mud houses 
without regular streets, and traversed only by narrow and tor- 
tuous lanes. Being of considerable age the site is raised and 
consequently the drainage towards the Sarju is effective. The 
population of the place numbered 12,234 in 1863, but has since 
declined. In 1881 it was 10,847, and this fell to 10,726 in 1891, 
while at the last census Baragaon contained 9,406 inhabitants, of 
whom 848 were Musalmans. 

Baragaon is the principal residence of the Eausik Rajputs, 
who hold almost all the pargana of Kopachit south of the Sarju. 
The lands of Chit and Firozpur cover 334 acres, assessed at Rs, 338, 
and owned by a Eausik community. Their patron saint is Bhikha 
Shah, who holds a position analogous to that of Nath Baba| 
the holy man of the Sengars. His followers have a monastery 
here, and from the road can be seen the tombs of the departed 
leaders of the sect with their seven domes. Adjoining the town, 
on either side of tba road, are two large tanks. One is of stone 
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masonry throughout, the finest in the district, and was built some 
years ago by a banker named Din Dayal Ram, a Barhai by caste, 
at a cost of more than a lakh of rupees. Bargaon possesses a 
post-ofiice, an upper primary school, a cattle-pound and a bazar 
in which markets are held twice a week. A considerable fair 
takes place here on the Dasehra festival in Kuar, and is attended 
by some 4,000 persons. 

The provisions of the Sanitation Act are in force in addition 
to those of Act XX of 1856, the latter having been extended in 
1899 to an area of 97 acres. In 1906 there were 2,186 houses in 
the town, of which 813 were assessed to taxation, the number of 
the latter having recently been reduced by exempting many of 
the poorer class. The average income from the house-tax for 
the threo preceding years was Rs. 1,605, giving an incidence 
of Re. 1-9-10 per assessed house and Re. 0-2-6 per head of 
population. The total receipts for the same period, including the 
opening balance, averaged Rs. 2,022, and the expenditure Rs. 1,512, 
the chief items being Rs. 1,080 for the upkeep of tho town police 
forco, Rs. 180 for the maintenance of a conservancy stajff, and 
Rs. 205 for local public improvements. 


BASANTPUR, Pargana and Tahail 
Ballia. 

This large and flourishing village is situated on the northern 
borders of the pargana in 25^ 49^ N. and 84^ 8^ E., some two miles 
to the east of the road from Ballia to Sikandarpur, and six miles 
north of the district headquarters. The main site is built on the 
western bank of the Suraha Tal , and the whole of the produce of 
this lake belongs to the proprietors. Tho population at the last 
census numbered 4,229 souls, including 333 Musalmans. The 
principal Hindu inhabitants are Don war Rajputs who formerly 
hold all the Basantpur taluqa. This was settled in 1790 with 
Kishan Chand, the agent of the notorious Deokinandan Singh, 
but the Donwars took action under Regulation 1 of 1821 and 
recovered the greater portion of the estate. They still hold most 
of the village which has an area of 2,530 acres and is assessed at 
Rs. 3,006. Basantpur contains a lower primary school and a 
basar in which markets are held twice a week» 
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BHADAON PargaTva. 

This is the westernmost pargana of the tahsil and district, 
being bounded on the west by Azamgarh, on the south by Ghazi<* 
pur and on the north and east by pargana Sikaiidarpur West, 
which, like Bhadaon, formed part of Azamgarh till the constitution 
of the Ballia district in 1879. It is the smallest of all the par- 
ganas, having a total area of only 32,275 acres or 50*4 square 
miles. 

The pargana lies wholly in the upland portion of the district 
and in its general appearance is a level plain, chiefly characterised 
by a defective drainage system ; the land sloping imperceptibly 
from tho north to the south towards the river Sarju, which for a 
very short distance touches the southern boundary. Along tho 
northern border runs tho irregular chain of swamps known 
as the Basnahi, which passes into pargana Sikandarpur near 
llatanpura. A second ill-deflncd depression originates in the centre 
of the pargana, passing southwards in a succession of jhilSf of which 
the largest is that at Itaura, to join tho Sarju. In wot years 
considerable damage is done by flooding, and tho effect of satura- 
tion is apparent from the presence of largo tracts of barren usar. 
Clay is tho prevalent soil, but in the more raised portions it 
changes into a light loam of considerable fertility. The pargana 
is mainly dependent on rice, and to a larger extent than any 
other is liable to suffer from an early cessation of the monsoon. 

Tho average cultivated area for the five years ending in 1906 
was 18,666 acres or 57-8 per cjut. of the whole pargana. This is 
the lowest proportion in the district, and is solely due to the 
prevalence of usar. Much of the latter is nominally classified 
as culturable, thj area coming under this head being 7,981 acres, 
of which 641 were under groves and 1,224 were new or temporary 
fallow, the remainder being divided between old fallow and 
unproductive waste. The barren area occupies 5,627 acres or 
17*5 per cent, of the whole, including 1,806 acres under water 
and 866 acres occupied by sites, buildings and roads. The 
grove area is extremely small, being only 1-6 per cent, of the 
pargana, a proportion which is largely exceeded in every other 
part, of the district, not even excepting Doaba. Means of 
irrigation are naturally abundant, and on an average no less 
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than 60 per cent, of the cultivated area receives water, this being 
the highest proportion in the district. This is obtained mainly 
from wells, which account for 66 per cent., but tanks, jkila and 
streams are utilized to a far greater extent than in other parganas 
of the district, although they have the disadvantage of failing in 
dry years when the need of water ip greatest. The kharif is the 
more important harvest, averaging 13,134 acres as compared with 
10,002, acres cultivated in the rahi. The double-cropped area 
extends to some 24 per cent, of the net cultivation, this propor- 
tion being similar to that of pargana Sikandarpur West. Kieo 
accounts for no loss than 65 per cent, of the kharif area, the 
other principal crops being sugarcane, 14 per cent, and arhar 
eight per cent. In the ra&i, peas take the load with nearly 40 
per cent., this crop being generally grown in succession to early 
rice j and then come barley with 31 per cent., and wheat either 
sown alone or in combination, with 15*6 per cent. The remainder 
consists chiefly in gram and a small amount of poppy. 

High caste tenants slightly preponderate, but much of their 
land is sublet or else worked by hired laliour. No less than 49 
per cent, of the cultivation is in the hands of the proprietors, 
either as sir or kkudkashty this figure being only approached in 
Garha and Lakhnesar, in either of w^hich practically the entire 
pargana is or formerly was held by a single caste. Tenants at 
fixed rates hold eight per cent,, occupancy tenants 19 per cent., 
and tenants-at-will 21 per cent., the remainder being either rent- 
free or held by ex-proprietary tenants. The sublet area is 
probably larger than in any other pargana of the district, 
amounting to more than 34 per cent, of the cultivation. The 
average rate paid by these shikmi tenants is Rs. 6-6-0 per acre, 
this being a fair index of the relative capacity of the tract. 
Tenants at fixed rates pay no more than Rs. 3-1-2, occupancy 
tenants Rs, 4-2-4, and tenants-at-will Rs. 4-12-0. The difference 
between the last figure and that of the shikmi holdings is due to the 
fact that all the best land is either retained by the proprietors or else 
cultivated by the privileged classes. The present revenue demand 
of the pargana is Rs. 26,262, to which may be added Rs. 3,666 on 
account of cesses. There are 129 villages, divided into 428 mahoiSf 
of which 47 are owned by single jcamindars, 47 by bhaiyachai'(^ 
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communities, 220 are joint zamindari, 35 perfect 'pattidari, and 
the remainder 69 are owned in the imperfect variety of tho same 
tenure.- Kajputs possess 57 per cent, of the land, Bhuinhars 13 
per cent., Kayasths seven per cent., Musalmans six per cent., and 
Brahmans five per cent., tho remainder being held by other Hindus. 
There are no largo proprietors and tho chief village communities 
are composed of Chauhan, Barahia, Bison and Donwar Rajputs. 

Tho population of Bhadaon in 1881 numbered 28,386 persons, 
and this rose to 29,592 at tho following census. In 1901 a 
marked decline was observed, in common with tho rest of the 
tahsil, the total dropping to 24,590, of whom 843 were Musalmans. 
Tho tract is purely agricultural, and there is not a single village 
of any size or importance, tho largest being Chakra with 1,410 
inhabitants. Haldharpur is an insignificant place, and was 
selected as a site of a police-station* merely by reason of its 
situation on the road from Nagra to Mau in Azamgarh, which is 
hero joined by that from Basra. Though traversed by two linos 
of railway, there is no station within the limits of the pargana; 
but Indara is within a short distance of the western border, and 
that of Ratanpura lies close to tho eastern boundary. Through 
tho latter place runs a road leading northwards to Bilaunjha and 
Bhimpura. 

The pargana was originally included in tho Ghazipur district, 
and at the time of the permanent settleme nt formed part of tho lease 
of Babu Rup Singh, whose prudent administration was warmly 
commended by Mr. Duncan. It remained in Ghazi[>ur till its 
transfer to Azamgarh in 1832, and continued to form part of 
that district till the formation of Ballia in 1879. 


BHALSAND, Pargana and Tahsil Ballia. 

Bhelsand, otherwise spelled Bharsand, Bhalusanr, Bhelsar 
and Bhalsand, while other variants occasionally appear, is a large 
village lying in 25® 43' N. and 84° 15' E., about a mile to the 
south of the road from Ballia to Bairia, at a distance of six miles 
from the former. It belongs to teduqa Karnai, and is undoubtedly 
a place of great antiquity : the name is said to be derived from a 
holy man of Prayag, named Bharadwaj, who lived here for a 
and the reputedi founder was Raja Bam Deo. of Haldi, who 
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flourished according to tradition in the twelfth century. The 
village now belongs to the Dumraon estate^ but was formerly 
included in the domains of the Hayobaiis Rajas. The population 
in 1881 was 3,950, and this rose to 5,531 at the following census. 
A slight decline was observed in 1901, the number of inhabitants 
being 5,373, including 554 Musalmans and large colonies of 
Donwar Rajputs and Brahmans. The area of the village lands 
is 1,907 acres, and the revenue Rs. 1,616. The place possesses 
a flourishing middle school, a post-office, a weekly market, and 
15 looms for the manufacture of country cloth. 


BILTHRA, Pargana Sikandarpub West, TahsU Rasba. 

Bilthra, or Belthra, is a village in the north of the pargana, 
standing on the right bank of the Ghagra in 26® 7' N. and 
83® 54' E., at a distance of about 30 miles from Ballia and 18 
miles from the headquarters of the tahsil. Close to the village 
runs the road from Sikandarpur to Turtipar, from >vhi.;h 
a branch takes off at Ubhaon and leads south to Nagra and 
Rasra. From Ubhaon a raised unmotalled road has recently 
been constructed giving access to the Bilthra Road station, 
which lies some four miles to the west. The station lies in the 
village of Siar, which also contains a post-office and an inspection 
bungalow, the latter having been purchased from the railway 
authorities by the district board in 1904. Bilthra proper con- 
tained at the last census a population of 2,202 persons, but to 
this should be added that of the hamlets of Sahiya and Karira- 
ganj, though the former actually lies within the limits of Haldi; 
the principal castes are Brahmans and Kandu Banias. Till 1902 
Bilthra was united with Turtipar for the purposes of Act XX of 
1856. The place contains a lower primary school and a branch 
post-office ; markets are held twice a week in the bazar, which lies 
partly in the village of Sahiffa, and a considerable trade is 
carried on in wheat, rice and other grains imported from the 
Gk)rakhpur and Basti districts, though the importance of the river- 
borne traffic has dwindled to some extent with the opening of the 
railway . There is also a considerable import of sal timber, which 
is brought from the forests of Gorakhpur .and despatched to the 
districts of Ballia, Qhazipur and Azamgarh. Bilthra has as 
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area of 235 .acreS| paying a revenue of Ks. 223^ while that of 
Sahiya is 298 acres, assessed at Rs. 216. The proprietors are 
Brahmans, whoso ancestors were for a time dispossessed by the 
Bais of Nagra, though they regained their rights at the permanent 
settlement; the Bais still retain the right to collect certain bazar 
dues, but have no interest in the soil. 


CHAKIA, Pargana Doaba, Tahail Ballia. 

A village standing in 25® 47' N. and 84® 28' E., on the 
banks of the Bhagar nalay oiio of the branches of the Burhgaiiga 
or old channel of the Gauges, a short distance east of the road 
from Bairia to Reoti and Baiisdih, two miles north from Bairia 
and about 22 miles from the headquarters of the disti-ict. Its 
name denotes its alluvial origin, the land having doubtless been 
thrown up in the form of a ckakki or island at some distant 
period. In addition to the main site, there are several hamlets, 
the largest being Jamalpur to the north. Chakia forms part of 
the Damodarpur taluqa and sinco the permanent settlement has 
been included in the Dumraon estate. The old Rajput owners 
were of the Anthaian clan, and their descendants are still tho 
principal residents. Jamalpur was founded by Muhammadans, 
while other castes include Koeris, Ahirs, Telis, Kalwars and 
Mallahs. The population in 1881 numbered 3,327, and this 
dropped to 3,277 in 1891 ; at tho^last census there were 3,150 
residents, of whom 74 were Musalmans. There is an indigenous 
unaided school in Jamalpur, but otherwise the placo is wholly 
unimportant and only deserves mention for the number of its 
inhabitants. 

CHAND DIARA, Pargana Doaba, Tahail Ballia. 

This village comprises all tho north-eastern portion of tho 
pargana, and included in 1906 about 7,825 acres of tho alluvial 
land along tho Ghagra. It is a stretch of country cut up in every 
direction by old channels of this river and the Tengraha, its 
aspect and area varying with every annual flood. The main 
inhabited site lies in 25® 47' N. and 84® 34' E., on the road 
from Bairia to Revelganj, at a distance of six miles cast from 
t*ho former, and some 26 miles from tho district headquarters. 

13 
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The railway station of Chand Diara stands about two miles to 
the north, near the present bank of the river, which is crossed 
by a steam ferry. A permanent bridge is now being erected 
at this spot, and this costly enterprise will be completed within 
a few years. There is also a boat ferry for persons going bj 
road, leading direct to Revelgaiij, under the management of the 
Saran authorities. The village of Chand Diara belongs to the 
Dumraon estate, and is assessed to a revenue of Rs. 4,641 ; the 
tenants are chiefly Rajputs and Kayasths. The population at the 
last census numbered 1,491 souls, of whom all but four were 
Hindus. 

CHANDPUR, Pargana Kharid, Taksil Bansdih. 

This large and important village belongs to tappa Sahatwar 
and is divided in equal shares between the taluqas of Madho 
Rai and Lachhmi Rai, both of which were permanently settled 
with Kinwar Rajputs. The owners of Madho Rai still hold 
their estate intact, but about one-third of taluqa Lachhmi Rai 
was sold for arrears of revenue and purchased by the Pandes 
of Bairia, who have thus acquired a fractional share in Chandpur, 
The village lies in 25® 54' N. and 84® 20' E., at a distance of 
■even miles east-north-east from Bansdih, 17 miles from Ballia, 
and five miles north from Sahatwar, with which it is connected 
by a road loading to the Rampur Diara ferry over the Ghagra 
The population, which in 1881 numbered 2,859, had risen at the 
last census to 3^246 persons, including 80 Musalmans and a large 
community of Rajputs. The place contains a lower primarj 
school, and markets are held twice weekly in the bazar; the only 
manufacture is that of cotton cloth, four looms being at work 
at the present time. A small fair takes place here on the occasion 
of the Dasahra festival. 

CHHATA, PargaTia and TahsU Ballia. 

The village of Chhata stands on the northern border of the 
pargana, in 25® 49' N. and 84® 15' E., on the north side of the 
road from Ballia to Sahatwar, at a distance of eight miles north* 
east from the district headquarters and four miles south 
Bansdih. To the south of the road runs the railway^ the oear^t 
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station being that of Bansdih Road or Gharauli, some two miles 
to the south-west. The village contained at the last census a 
papulation of 3,207 souls, of whom 194 were Musalmans. It is 
a thriving place, with a sugar factory, five looms and a bazar in 
which markets are held twice a week ; there is also a branch post- 
office, a large and fiourishing upper primary school, and two 
indigenous unaided schools. Chhata gives its name to a taluqa 
and is said to have been founded many centuries ago by a 
Kin war Rajput named Chhata rpati Singh, from whom the place 
probably derived its name. The Kin wars still retain most of 
their ancestral possessions, including this village, which has an 
area of 249 acres and pays a revenue of Rs. 274. 

CHILKAHAR, Pargana Kopachit West, Tahsil Rasra. 

A village lying on the north side on the metalled road from 
Phophna to Rasra, in 25® 49' N. and 83® 59' E,, at a distance of 
seven miles from the tahsil headquarters and fourteen miles from 
Ballia. To the north of the village runs the railway, on which 
there is a station, from which the place derives its chief importance. 
It is the principal village of the Chilkahar taluqa ^ which was 
permanently settled with Karcholia Rajputs, and is still in the 
possession of the descendants of the original proprietors. The 
property of the chief sharers is now under the management of the 
Court of Wards. The total area of the village is 1,107 acres 
and the revenue Rs. 901. The population in 1881 numbered 
2,138, and has since declined ; in 1891 it was 1,965, while at the 
last census it had fallen to 1,833, of whom 202 were Musalmans. 
The village contains a lower primary school, two sugar refineries, 
seven looms and a bazar in which markets are held twice a 
week. 


CHIT PIROZPUR, vide BARAGAON. 


DO ABA Pargana^ Tahsil Ballia. 

This pargana comprises the easternmost portion of the tahsil 
and district, and as its name implies forms the tract lying between 
the Ganges and Ghagra rivers, from the borders of Kharid and 
^^tUia almost to the confluence. The latter is situated in the 
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Shahabacl district of Bengal, which also bounds Doaba on the 
south. Beyond the Ghagra to the north is Sarau, also in Bengal. 
The whole tract lies in the alluvial basin of the two rivers and is 
subject to fluvial action : so much so, indeed, that the area varies 
from time to time with the changes in the main channels/ and 
the fluctuations are greater than in any other part of the district, 
not oven excepting pargana Ballia itself. The total area in 1900 
was 86,950 acres or 139 square miles, while the average for five 
years is 87,194 acres, ranging from 85,709 acres in 1905 to 
89,939 acres in 1902. The latter figure contrasts remarkably with 
that of 1881, when the pargana had an area of only 122 square 
miles. 

Almost the whole pargana is inundated annually during the 
rains, and nothing appears above the water but a few slightly 
elevated spots on which the permanent village sites are built. 
Por this reason the villages are of an unusually large size, both 
as regards area and in the number of their inhabitants; the 
ouitivatoi's often have to go long distances to their fields, and in 
many cases they take up their abode in temporary huts, which 
are dismatitled on the approach of tho rains, such locations going 
by tho geiiorio name of chhapra. In tho interior of the pargana 
the floods are of short duration, and the soil is not subject to 
denudation, but is rich and w^ell wooded. Along tho rivers, on 
the other hand, tho soil varies from place to place and from 
year to year, as tho deposits of the river are seldom constant, 
so that a field of fertile silt may the next year be converted 
into a w^aste and barren sand. This liability to change has 
given rise to tho custom known as balpanchity which has 
been already described in chapter I. Under such circumstances 
constant changes in the boundaries of the pargana are unavoidablci 
at any rate along the Ghagra and Ganges. Elsewhere they have 
been fixed as far as possible, for that on the west closely follows 
the coarse of the old channel known as the Burhganga, while that 
on the cast was clearly defined in 1876 as the boundary on stable 
land between the villages of Karan Chhapra and Ibrahimabad 
on the one hand, and Shitab Diara on the other ; while this line 
was completed by producing it due north from the Ibrahimabad 
^tremity to the deep stream of the Ghagra, and due south from 
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the Karan Chhapra end to the deep stream of the Ganges. 
Shitab Diara, though treated as a single village, is in reality an 
immense taluqa, some eight miles or more in length and compris- 
ing a number of populous sites. It belongs to the Shahabad 
district of Bengal, though it is not easy to understand the reason 
for its retention in that province. As a matter of fact, the 
attachment of the Doaba pargana itself to this district was 
originally merely due to the circumstance that a change in the 
course of the Ganges left the tract on the northern bank ; whereas 
formerly it had been merely a tappa in the Bihia pargana of 
Shahabad. It is known that at the time of the permanent 
8(;ttloment the coiilluence of tho Ganges with the Ghagra was at 
or near Bhakar, al)Out 20 miles west of the present junction. 
Then tho Ganges flowed in tho channel now known as tho 
Burhganga, and the change appears to have taken place at the 
commencement of tho last century. At tho same time tho extensiv^o 
village of Chand Diara belonged to Saran in Bengal, and the 
resultant difficulty of administration was recognised at an early 
date. 

Tho fact that Doaba was formerly included in Bihia has 
given rise to a peculiar custom in the matter of alluvion and 
diluvioii. Here tho ordinary deep-stream rule is modified in tho 
sense that proprietary right is determined by the village site and 
not by reference to the channel adoj)ted by the river. If a 'mama 
oil the south I auk is diluviated and tho site emerges after a time 
on the north bank, the mama is demarcated on the latter side and 
the land on that site is not an accretion to the other villages 
adjacent to it. Consequently, as tho river has swayed backwards 
and forwards several times since the survey of 1840, there can 
»ow be no unappropriated river bed ; for it all belongs to some 
mama or another, and it usually follows that as every mwaza 
is bounded by other mauza there can be no alluvial increment. 
The only proprietary disputes about boundaries relate to the 
correctness with which these boundaries are laid down on tho 
«pot according to previous maps, and also to those mauzaa 
diluviated at tho time of the survey, for which no maps were on 
that account in existence. At a time when the Ganges ran 
through the tract and was not the boundary between this 
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pargana and another, its changes of position did not affect the 
fact that both banks were in Bihia, and as it was not the boun* 
dary of the pargana, so also it was not the boundary of the 
villages on its banks which might emerge either on one side or 
(he other, and sometimes partly on one and partly on the other 
side. The proprietor both in Doaba and Bihia, and also in the 
adjoining pargana of Arrah, is the Maharani of Dumraon, and 
consequently the disputes are limited to those between the estate 
and its tenants, the former generally claiming now alluvium as a 
reformation free from subordinate occupancy right, and the old 
tenants claiming it as their ancient holdings. These different 
points of view have resulted in innumerable law-suits, in M^hich 
the tenants have been generally successful. 

The average cultivated area for the last five years has been 
66,937 acres or 65*3 per cent, of the whole. Of the remainder, 
25*9 per cent, is shown as barren, consisting chiefly of sandy 
waste, and 8*8 per cent., inclusive of two per cent, grove land, as 
culturable waste. The actually barren area is not more than 12*5 
per cent., the rest being under water or occupied by villages and 
roads ; but even this is much above the district average, as is also 
the case in Kharid and Ballia. There is very little irrigation in 
this pargana, for none is required, except for garden crops, which 
are watered from small temporary wells ; the average area irrig- 
ated is 880 acres or less than two per cent, of the cultivation. 
The rahi is by far the more important harvest, as much of the land 
cannot be sown in the kharify the latter averaging 32,400 acres 
as compared with 46,048 acres in the former. The chief rahi 
crops are peas, gram and barley, the two last being usually found 
in combination, while wheat is extensively grown, covering 17 
per cent, of the area. In the kkarif two-thirds of the harvest 
consist of maize, and the bulk of the remainder of kodon ; there 
is very little rice and practically no sugarcane. A notable 
feature of the cultivation in this pargana is the extent to which the 
practice of double-cropping is carried ; the area bearing two crops 
in the year averaging 40 per cent, of the net cultivation, a figure 
which is far in excess of that recorded in any other part. 

Almost the whole pargana belongs to the Dumraon estate 
tbe remainder amounting to less than ten per cent, of the ar^ 
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This is held partly by an Agarwal family of Arrah^ partly by 
the Pandes of Bairiai whose ancestors were the agents of the 
Pumraon Rajas^ and partly by the Raja of Haldi, whose father 
obtained two small villages in return for mutiny services. There 
are altogether 106 mauzas, divided into 164 mahals, of which 
five are settled temporarily. Apart from the latter, 95 are held 
in single and 47 in joint zamindari tenure, the remaining seven 
being 'pattidari. There is one small revenue-free village of 61 
acres, known as Bhatwalia, from the Bhats, who originally settled 
there and whose descendants are still the owners. The cultivators 
are principally Lohatamia Rajputs, who formerly held the entiro 
pargana and still retain a large number of villages as lessees ; they 
are a lawless and independent race, and in old days were the 
patrons of the numerous gangs of Dusadhs, whose depredations 
rendered the tract notorious. Other castes include Ahirs, Koeris, 
Kahara, Bhuinhars, Telia, Chamars and Mallahs. Proprietary 
cultivation is necessarily very limited, and only 3*3 per cent, is 
held as sir or hhudkashJt. Tenants at fixed rates are in posses- 
sion of 33 per cent., occupancy tenants of 28 per cent, and tenants- 
at-will of 32 per cent., the remainder being rent-free. About 11 
per cent, is sublet, and for this area the rental is no less than 
Rs, 13-11-7 per acre, a figure which clearly indicates the remarkable 
fertility of the pargana. Tenants at fixed rates pay Rs. 4-10-1, 
and those with rights of occupancy Rs, 4-12-6 per acre, while 
tenants-at-will pay only Rs. 4-6-11, this low rate being due to 
the fact that they only hold the more inferior lands. There is a 
peculiar custom in Doaba in respect of the imposition of a special 
cess known as hatta at the rate of 1 J annas in the rupee, together 
with three pies as gaon kharcha or village expenses. This cess 
dates back to the permanent settlement, and was due to the 
difference between the value of the gauharshahi rupees then 
current in Bihar and the coins of the East India Company, The 
right of enforcing this cess was recognised in 1840, and It was 
subsequently rul^ by the High Court that the cess could be legally 
claimed when the zamindar could prove its collection for 12 years. 
At the last revision it was not disputed and was amalgamated 
with the rent. The present demand for the pargana is Rs. 76,644, 
the regular cesses contributing ^an additioniJ Rs. 10,422. The 
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former is exclusive of the rent^ amountiug in 1906 to Es. 8,600, 
paid to Government for Island No. 36, a tract of alluvial land 
between Chand Diara and Shitab Diara. The existence of this 
area was first discovered in 1864, and for eleven years it 
belonged to the Saran district. Possession was claimed by tho 
Maharaja of Dumraon, but the revenue courts hold that it 
belonged to Government. It has no distinctive name, but retains 
the number given to it when the islands and sandbanks along tho 
Ghagra were labelled for the purpose of identification. 

The population of Doaba in 1881 numbered 88,024 persons, 
and this rose to 89,545 at the following census. A further 
increase was observed in 1901, when tho pargana contained 96,686 
inhabitants, of whom 93,831 were Hindus, 2,825 Musalmans, and 
30 of other religions. The only town is Bairia, but there is a 
number of large villages, several of which are of quite unusual 
size, though other>vise of no interest or importance whatever, 
excepting Kotwa, which includes the thriving bazar of Eaiiiganj, 
Tho villages of Sonbarsa, Srinagar, Ibrahimabad, Jagdewa, 
Chakia and Murli Chhapra all contain over 3,000 inhabitants, 
and tho average population of every village is over 900. Means 
of communication are very fair during tho dry weather, but poor 
in the rains. Through the north runs the railway from Ballia to 
Bovelganj, with stations at Suremanpur and Chand Diara. 
These two places are connected by inferior roads with that 
leading from Ballia to Bairia and Revelganj, while others go from 
Bairia to Eeoti and Bansdih on the north-west and to two ferries 
over the Ganges on tho south, one of which gives access to the 
Bihia station on tho East Indian Eailway. 

DUHA BEHEA, Pargana Sikakdaepur East, Tahail Bansdih. 

This large village stands on the right bank of the Ghagra, 
in 26® 7' N. and 83® 59' E., about two miles north of the road 
from Sikandarpur to Turtipar, 32 miles from Ballia and 22 
miles from the tahsil headquarters. It is one of the principal 
.places in the tappa of Haveli Kharid, which was transferred from 
the Ghazipur to the Azamgarh district in 1838, and again 
detached from the latter with the rest of the pargana in 1879. 
The place is said to have beem first colonised by Sengar' Eajpufes 
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of the Birahia subdivision^ soon after their advent to these parts. 
The Sengars still hold the greater part of the land, though 
portions have been sold to Brahmans, Mallahs, Musalmans and 
Atits. The revenue is, however, assigned to the Maharaja of 
Qasim Bazar, as the village was included in the jagir of his 
ancestor, Kishan Kauth Nandi, commonly called Kantu Babu, 
the confidential servant and private secretary of Warren Hastings, 
who made the grant in 1785. 

The village, which covers an area of 3,533 acres, contains a 
main site and several detached hamlets. The total population 
in 1881 was 4,054, and this fell to 3,564 in 1891. The last census 
saw a further decline, the number of inhabitants being 3,399, of 
whom 217 wore Musalmans. Duha Behra has some commercial 
importance, being a port of call for the steamers of the India 
General Steam Navigation Company, and possessing five sugar 
rofinorios, thirty looms for the manufacture of country cloth, and 
a market held twice a week. 


DUMIil, Fargana Kopachit West, 'Fahail 
Easba. 

The village of Dumri lies in the south of the pargana in 
25® 47' N. and 83® 58' E., at a distance of some 12 miles west from 
Ballia, seven miles from the tahsil headquarters, and about a mile 
north of the Sarju. To the oast of the village runs the road from 
Garwar to Tajpur station and Ghazipur, and at the point where 
the road crosses the river are the extensive remains of an old fort, 
standing in the village of Mathi. Dumri itself is chiefly of 
importance as giving its name to a taluqa of pargana Kopachit, 
which was permanently settled with Karcholia Rajputs and is still 
held by their descendants. The population at the last census 
numbered 2,199 persons, including 394 Musalmans and a large 
community of Karcholias ; the area is 1,228 acres and the revenue 
Es. 1,307. The village contains a lower primary school and a 
bazar in which markets are held twice a week ; it is the centre of 
a flourishing sugar trade, eleven factories being at work at the 
present time, though in former days the number was much greater, 
^ere is also a considerable business in country cloth, which 
is turned out by the Musalmau Julahas, who possess nine looms. 

13a 
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GAIGHAT, Pargana Khamd, TahsU Baksdih. 

A village on the road from Ballia and Sahatwar to Heoti, 
at a distance of a mile and a half south>west from the latter place, 
nine miles east from Bansdih, and 16 miles from Ballia. It lies 
in 25** 50' N. and 84** 22' E., between the road on the south and 
the Reoti Dah on the north. The Dah is a large perennial lake, 
which was once the bed of the Ghagra, and the name of Gaighat 
is probably derived from the fact that in former days the village 
stood on the banks of the river, which was crossed here by a ferry. 
The plaje gives its name to one of the taluq>i8 of tappa Reoti: 
it was permanently settled with Mkumbh Rajputs, and is still 
held by their descendants, though a portion has passed by sale 
into the hands of Bhuinhars. The area is 196 acres, and the 
revenue Rs. 625. The population has remained practically station- 
ary for some years, and at the last census numbered 2,566 souls, 
including 151 Musalmans. The latter are chiefly Julahas, and 
four looms are still working in the village. At one time there 
was a thriving trade in sugar, but the refineries have lately boon 
closed. Gaighat possesses a lower primary school, and markets 
are held twice a week in the bazar. 


GARHA Pargana, Tahsil BALiiiA. 

This pargana roprosonts the latest addition to the district, 
having been included in Ghazipur till as late as 1892, when it 
was added to the Ballia tahsil. It is of small extent, and consists 
of a triangular block of country with its apex to the south. On 
the west lies the Muhammad a bad tahsil of Ghazipur; on the north 
the boundary marches with those of the two parganas of Kopachit 
and pargana Ballia, while on the cast the Ganges separates it from 
Bhahabad in Bengal. Owing to the action of the river, the area 
varies from time to time, but to a far less extent than elsewhere 
in its course, as the channel is determined for some distance by 
a series of hankar reefs, which reduce erosion to a minimum* 
The total area in 19Q6 was 37,642 acres or 58*8 square miles, thm 
including Narainpur and the two other villages of pargana 
Muhammadabad, which were added shortly after the transfer of 
Garha to this district. The average area for the five preceding 
years was 37,737 acres. 
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Only a small portion of the pargana belongs to the upland 
tract, which includes a narrow strip of land between the borders 
of Kopachit and the Maiigai river. The latter flows from west 
to east across the northern half of the pargana, and beyond the 
largo village of Narhi it bends northwards to join the Sarju near 
Anjorpur in pargana Ballia. These uplands possess a loam soil 
of a somewhat sandy texture, similar to that foinid in Kopachit. 
^Ihe Mangai generally marks the limit of the high country, and 
to the south of this stream the land is of an alluvial character, the 
soil being the rich dark deposit of the (mangos, known locally as 
kiiTCiil. It is extremely fertile, and as a rule requires little irri- 
gation: wells indeed are dillicult to construct, owing to the under- 
lying stratum of sand. There are moreover iow jhils or streams 
in this tract, although they are common in the uplands, ( specially 
in the neighbourhood of Karon. Most of the alluvial land is 
of ancient origin, and the cultivation is as stable as any in the 
district ; but immediately along the Ganges there is a considerable 
area liable to inundation, particularly in the north-east, where the 
main channel of the river shifts from side to side in a bod five 
miles or more in breadth. In the south this fluvial area is 
extremely narrow, but it widens in the north, its westerly limit 
being as a rule about a mile east of the Ghazipur road. In those 
portions of the pargana excellent rahi crops arc produced, while 
the kharif is very scanty by reason of the annual floods. 

Taken as a whole, the pargana has attained a higher state 
of development than any other in the district. For the last five 
years the cultivated area has averaged 31,206 acres or no loss 
than 82’7 per cent, of the whole. The land classified as barren 
amounts to 4,448 acres or 11 '3 per cent., leaving only 2,282 acres 
or six per cent, as culturable waste, while of the latter 1,116 acres, 
or very nearly half, are under groves, and 472 acres are new 
fallow. Similarly of the barren area 1,944 acres are under water, 
and 1,743 are occupied by villages, roads and buildings ; so that 
it would appear that there is no possibility of any further exten- 
Bion of tillage, as the area available for pasture and the likn has 
been reduced to the lowest proportions. The irrigated area is 
very small, averaging only 4’4 per cent, of the cultivation, and 
almost all of this is derived from wells. The rahi is by far 
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the more impgietaiit harvest in this pargana, as is also the 
case in the other parts along the Ganges. It averages 25,763 
acres as compared with only 10,105 acres sown in the hharif: 
the double-cropped area amounting to some 35 per cent, of the 
cultivation, this proportion being only exceeded in Doaba. The 
chief rabi products are gram, wheat and peas ; the area under 
wheat is comparatively largo, while barley is grown to a far lees 
extent than in any other part of the district. In the hharif maize 
takes the lead, but only averages 18*6 per cent, of the harvest, the 
other staples being kodon, aanwan, rice and the larger millets, 
jvtar and hajra, the cultivation of which is more common in this 
pargana than elsewhere in this district. 

High caste tenants very largely predominate in this part of 
the district, and hold fully two-thirds of the cultivated land. They 
are chiefly Bhuinhars, who outnumber both Rajputs and Brahmans, 
and occur in far greater strength than any other caste. Their 
chief family is that of Narhi, which is a largo settlement of the 
Bemwar clan. At the present time more than 48 i)or cent, of the 
land is cultivated by proprietors, either as sir or hhudkasht, the 
condition of affairs being in many ways similar to that prevail- 
ing in Bhadaon and Lakhnesar. Of the rest, G*6 per cent, is held 
by tenants at fixed rates, 33*4 per cent, by occupancy tenants, 
11*3 per cent, by tonaiits-at-will, the small remainder being either 
rent-free or cultivated by ox-proprietors. The Bhuinhars are more 
energetic cultivators than the Rajputs, and only 17 per cent, of 
the land included in holdings is sublet. The present rent rate 
averages Rs. 7-13-1 per acre for shikmi tenants and Rs. 6-1-6 
for ordinary tenants- at-will. Those holding at fixed rates and 
occupancy tenants, who at the present time usually cultivate the 
best lands, pay Rs. 4-4-1 and Rs. 3-15-2 per acre respectively. 
The fixed rate rental is remarkably high, and in this pargana 
alone does it exceed the average for occupancy tenants. Among 
the proprietors the Bhuinhars come first with 54 per cent, of the 
land, in spite of their losses at the hands of the Dumraon estate, 
as the result of litigation which continued for nearly half a 
century. An account of the present arrangement will be found 
in the article on Narhi. Rajputs hold nearly 28 per cent., iJmost 
of which belongs to the Maharani of Dumraon ; Brahmans ten 
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per cent, and Musalmans two per cent., the remainder b^g held 
by other Hindus.' There are 176 villages in the pargana, at pre- 
sent divided into 786 mahala^ including four which are under a 
temporary assessment. The prevailing form of tenure is perfect 
jtattidari, which is found in 508 mahals ; single zamindari occurs 
in 75, joint zamindari in 70, imperfect pattidari in 68, and 
hhaiyachara in 61 mahals. The present revenue demand is 
Ks. 40,634, while cesses contribute a further Rs. 5,679. 

At the census of 1881 the population numbered 37,708 
souls, which represented a substantial increase during the preced- 
ing nine years. In 1891 the total had risen still more rapidly to 
46,809, while in 1901 the pargana contained 47,168 inhabitants, 
of whom 2,171 were Musalmans. There are no towns, unless 
Narhi may be so described, though it is merely an overgrown 
agricultural community, as also are the largo villages of Karon, 
Narainpur, Bharauli and Buhaon. Excepting Karon, all these 
places lie on or near to the metalled road from Ballia and Phephna 
to Ghazipur, passing through Korantadih, which was for a few 
years the headquarters of the district. Karon is situated on a 
branch road leading from Narhi to join the unmetalled road from 
Baragaon to Ghazipur. Though the railway does not touch this 
pargana, the Baragaon station lies within easy reach of the 
northern border, while Buxar, on the opposite side of the Ganges, 
is little more than a mile from the southern extremity. 

The pargana has no history of its own, beyond that of the 
Bhuinhars ; and of these people little is known beyond the vague 
tradition of early days. The permanent settlement was based 
on that of an amil, whose work was subsequently revised by Mr. 
Duncan himself in 1790. The original demand was Rs. 38,672, 
and this was raised in 1840 to Rs. 39,940, the increase being due 
to the resumption of revenue-free land. Subsequent additions to 
the total have been made on account of the assessment of alluvial 
areas. 

GARWAR, Pargana Kopaohit East, Tahail Ballia* 

An important village situated in 25^ 49^ N. and 84^ 2^ E., 
at a distancse of ten miles north-west from the district headquar- 
ter^ It stands at the junction of four unmetalled roads^ two of 
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which lead to Phephna and Piaria on tho metalled road from 
Ballia to Easra^ while a third goes north to Khajuri and Sikaudar- 
pur, and the fourth runs north-east to Bukhpura and Bansdih. 
Garwar gives its name to a taluqa which was formerly held by 
Karcholia Eajputs. The permanent settlement was made with 
a Bhuinhar farmer, Janki Prasad Singh, but the estate was 
subsequently sold for arrears and was purchased by tho famous 
Deokinandan Singh. It is still in tho possession of his descendants, 
whose property is under tho management of the Court of Wards. 
The area is 735 acres and the revenue Rs. 991. The population 
of tho village at the last census numbered 2,327 souls, including 
241 Musalmans and a large body of Karcholias : the total has risen 
steadily of late years, as in 1881 it was 1,995 and at tho succeeding 
enumeration 2,136. The place contains a police-station, a post- 
office, a cattle-pound, and a middle vernacular school; there is 
also a rest-house maintained by tho Court of Wards. Markets 
are hold twice a week in the bazar, and three sugar reiinories are 
at work in the village. Garwar is alleged to have been founded 
by Cherus, and a small mound near the village is said to represent 
the remains of their stronghold, as is the caso with all similar 
heaps oidebrU is in the district. Another account, however, states 
that it was formed from the skulls of the recalcitrant Naraunis of 
Sukhpura, who were slain in a battle with the Oudh official, Mir 
Rustam Ali. No attempt seems to have been made to test the 
truth of the legend by excavation. 

HAJAULI, Pargana Kopachit West, Takail Rasba. 

A thriving village in the centre of tho pargana, standing on the 
left bank of tho Budhi nala, in 25® 51' N. and 83° 57' E., some 
two miles north of the road from Ballia to Rasra, at a distance 
of 15 miles from the former and five miles from the tahsil 
headquarters. It gives its name to a talvqa which was 
permanently settled with Karcholia Rajputs, whose descendants 
retain the greater portion at the present day. The village itself, 
which has an area of 1,801 acres and is assessed at Rs. 1,054, ^ 
now divided into two halves, one held by the Karcholias, and 
the other by Sheikhs, this share having been acquired by 
Muhammad Husain, a trader of Basra. The population of 
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Hajauli in 1881 numbered 2,850 souls, and this rose at the 
following census to 2,995. In 1901 the place contained 2,974 
inhabitants including 270 Musalmans and a large community 
of Karcholias. The total excludes several detached hamlets, 
which are now separately demarcated. In the village are six 
sugar refineries, 21 looms for the manufacture of country cloth, 
an upper primary school, and a bazar in which markets are hold 
twice a week. 


IIALDHARPUR, Pargana Bhadaon, Tahsil Easka. 

Ilaldharpur is situated in the centre of the pargana, in 
25® 67' N. and 83° 42' E., at the junction of two roads leading 
from Nagra on the east and Basra on the south-east, the former 
continuing westwards to Man in Azamgarh. It stands at a 
distance of 33 miles from Ballia and twelve miles from the tahsil 
hi‘ad quarters. Though the railway passes close to the village on 
the south-west, the nearest station is at Katanpura, four miles 
distant. The place is chiefly of importance as possessing a 
police-station, in addition to whh^h it contains a post-office and 
a cattle-pound. The ihana and pound actually lie in the unin- 
habited village of Maira Sufipur. There is one sugar factory in 
the village, and two looms. The population at the last census 
numbered 815 persons, of whom 40 were Musalmans. The prin- 
cipal inhabitants are Sengar Rajputs of the Birahia subdivision, 
who are the owners of the village : the area is 615 acres, and the 
revenue Rs. 495. 


HALDI, Pargana and Tahsil Ballia. 

This large village gives its name to a ialwia w’hich formerly 
constituted a portion of the groat estate held by the Hayobans 
Kajas. It was settled in 1790 with Raja Bhuabal Deo, but the 
whole subsequently passed into the hands of the Maharaja of 
Dumraon, so that at the present time the Haldi Raja, who 
Btill' resides here, owns but an insignificant property, as 
already narrated in Chapter III. The village lies in 25® 
43' N. and 84® 19' E., at a distance of some nine miles 
cast of Ballia, with which it is connected by the unmotalled 
i^oad leading from the district headquarters to Bairia; while 
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a second road runs northwards to Sahatwar. The land is 
entirely alluvial, and the old town, as well as the celebrated fort 
of the Hayobans, was washed away by the Ganges many years 
ago. The now village of Haldi, which at the present time is 
nearly two miles from the river, is in no way remarkable. It 
possesses a police-station, which stands at some distance to the 
north of the main site, on tho Bairia road, as well as a post-oiUco, 
a cattle-pound, and an upper primary school, in the same locality. 
In Haldi itself there is a sugar factory and some 30 looms, while 
markets are hold twice a week in the bazar. The population, 
which numbered 4,787 in 1881 and 5,3G8 in 1891, amounted at 
the last census to 5,209 persons, including 539 Musalmans and a 
large community of Ahirs. Tho area of tho village is liable to 
constant change, but in 1905 w^as 1,828 acres, and the revenue 
demand is Es. 1,842. 

HALDI, Pargana Sikandarpub West, Tahail Rasra. 

Another village of this name occupies the north-east corner 
of pargana Sikaiidarpur West, lying on the banks of tho Ghagra 
in 26® 6' N. and 83° 56' E., a short distance north of the road 
from Sikandarpur to Turtipar, some 28 miles from Ballia and 
22 miles from Rasra, the headquarters of the tahsil. It is the 
principal village of the tappa of the same name, which was origin- 
ally in the possession of Chaubaria Rajputs. The latter were 
overthrown by Kishan Singh and Bishun Singh, the Bais 
zamindara of Nagra ; but early in the 19th century, the leading 
members of the Chau bar ias obtained a decree for possession of 
one-half of tho estate, tho other remaining with the Nagra family, 
who sold it to Khadim Ali of Pharsatar. Tho village is now 
divided into tw'o mahala, one being owned by the Chaubarias, 
land the other by Sheikh Abdul Ahad and Wilayat Husain. 
Haldi is a large straggling village, extending from the borders 
of the pargana on tho oast to Bilthra on the west : it has a total 
area of 4,180 acres, the revenue being Rs. 2,601. In addition to 
the main site, there are numerous hamlets dotted over the village 
lands. The total population in 1881 was 3,296, but since that 
time has declined, dropping to 3,087 in 1891 and 2,921 at the 
kst census. There were only 20 Musalmans, while the HihdttS 
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consist ol Chaubarias and many different castes. The village 
possesses a lower primary school, but nothing else of importance. 
To the south-west there is a series of largo jhils^ the chief of 
which is the Barka Tal ; this is scmi-circular in shape, and 
doubtless represents an old channel of the Ghagra. 

HANUMANGANJ, Pargana and Tahsil Ballia. 

The name of an important bazar lying in 25° 48' N. and 
84° 9' E., on the east side of the road from Ballia to Sikandarpur, 
which is metalled as far as this point, at a distance of about three 
miles north from the district headquarters. Hanumanganj is in- 
cluded in the revenue mauza of Zirabasti, but the two form entirely 
distinct sites, the latter being a mile distant to the south-east, 
while Hanumanganj practically constitutes a single site with 
Barmhain. The bazar was founded more than a century ago 
by Ram Manorath, a Kandu Bania, who made it the centre of a 
large and lucrative trade in sugar. His son, Dhyan Bhagat, 
constructed the road to Ballia and built the large bridge over 
the Katehar stream to the south of the village, as well as the tank 
and temple at Hanumanganj. He was succeeded by Debi Prasad 
Bhagat, who was the richest banker in the pargana, and about 
1865 purchased the entire village of 'Zirabasti from Munshi Jalal 
Bakhsh, who had married Hasina Begam, the owner of theSonwani 
jagir. It had originally been held by the Hayobans, who are 
said to have acquired the laud from the Cherus, one of whom, 
named Zira, was the reputed founder. A large brick-strewn 
mound near !^irabasti is the supposed site of a Cheru fort. Debi 
Prasad Bhagat was followed at his death by the present proprie- 
tors, who include his son, Babu Jamna Prasad, and Babus Bishan 
Prasad and Kishan Prasad, the sons of Dhyan Bhagat. The 
total area of the village is 1,033 acres, and the revenue Rs. 1,578. 
The population of Zirabasti and Hanumanganj at the last census 
was 2,644, including 69 Musalmans and a large community of 
Eandus who are employed chiefly in refining sugar, while many 
Bhuinhars reside in Zuabasti. The sugar trade is still flourish- 
ing, though it has somewhat declined of late. Twenty years ago 
there were 60 refineries, but the number has now dropped to 
eleven. The proximity of the Suraha Tal is convenient; as it 
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supplies an unlimited amount of the siwar weed used for refining 
the sugar. . There are also four looms in the village, but the 
weaving industry is in a depressed state. An upper primary 
school is maintained in the village, half-way between Hanuman- 
ganj and Zirabasti, and markets are hold in both hamlets, weekly 
in the parent village and twice a w^eek in Hanumanganj. 

HUSAINABAD, Pargana Kharid, Tahsil Bansdih. 

The village of Husaiiiabad lies four miles duo cast from 
Bansdih and some twelve miles north-east from Ballia, in 25® 
63' N. and 84° 18' K., at a short distance to the west of the road 
from Sahatwar to Chandpur. It belongs to tappa Bansdih and, 
with the exception of small shares recently purchased by Kayasths 
and Musalmans, is in the possession of Narauni Rajputs, w^hoso 
ancestors w'ere admitted to engage at the permanent settlement. 
The former owners were Brahmans, who were ejected by the 
Rajputs. Their descendants still hold much of the land at low 
fixed rates. The name of Ilusainabad is said to bo derived from 
Husain Shah, the king of Jaunpur, and the story goes that the 
original village was called Kalasdih, the inhabitants of which 
incurred the displeasure of the monarch, who in consequence slew 
all the adult males, destroyed the village, and built on the ruined 
site a mosque and tank, now in a dilapidated condition. The 
population of the place in 1901 was 2,724, of w^hom 67 were 
Musalmans. The area is 1,349 acres, and the revenue Rs. 1,450. 
The place possesses a large upper primary school and a bazar, in 
which markets are hold twice a w'eek. 


JAUHI, Pargana and Tahsil Ballta. 

This large village lies in 25° 41' N. and 84° 16' E., at a 
distance of some eight miles south-east from Ballia, with which 
it is connected by a poor unmotalled road leading through 
Sheopurdiar. It is said that about 150 years ago Jauhi lay 
on the south or Shahabad side of the river, but that the lands 
after diluviation reformed in this district. At the present time 
the Ganges flows some distance to the south, but the soil is purely 
alluvial and the place may at any time be once more swept away. 
The village is a mere collection of mud houses, and at the last 
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census contained 2,750 inhabitants, of whom 119 were Musalmans. 
Among the Hindus the Chaubo Brahmans constitute the prevail- 
ing caste. The total area in 1905 was 5,116 acres, and the 
revenue as determined at the recent revision of records is Rs. 3,093. 
The place is included in the Haldi taluqa, practically the whole 
of which now belongs to the Dumraon estate. There is a public 
ferry here over the Ganges, owned by the district board and 
leased in conjunction with that at Hansnagar to the east. 


KARAMMAR, Pargana Kuarid, Tahsil Bansdth. 

A very large village in the extreme west of the pargana, 
lying in 25° 53' N. and 84° 7' E., some two miles east of the 
road from Ballia to Sikandarpur, six miles west from Bansdih 
and ten miles from the district headquarters. It is the principal 
village of the Charkaind tahhqa in the tappa of Majhos, and is 
still in the possession of the Barwars, whose ancestors were 
admitted to engage at the permanent settlement. The area is 
1,366 acres, and the revenue Rs. 1,332. The population of the 
village was 4,152 at the census of 1881, while ten years later it 
had risen to 4,259. In 1901, however, a decline w^as observed, 
the total being 3,957, of whom 437 were Musalmans. There are 
three looms, an upper primary school, and a bazar in which 
markets are held twice weekly. The garhi cloth manufactured 
in the village is noted for its superior quality. 


KARNAI, Pargana and Tahsil Ballta. 

A large and somewhat straggling village in the north-west 
of the pargana, lying to the Avest of the road from Ballia to 
Sikandarpur, in 25° 49' N. and 84° 6' E., at a distance of some 
six miles from the district headquarters. The population, which 
in 1881 numbered 2,607, had risen at the last census to 2,839, 
of whom 70 were Musalmans, while Bhuinhars constitute the 
prevailing Hindu caste. There is a lower primary school here 
and a bazar in which markets are held twice a week. Tradition 
relates that the village was originally owned by Cherus, who were 
expelled above two hundred years ago by the Ujjain Rajputs 
under Kunwar Dhir Singh, and the story is supported by the pre- 
sence of a large mound, said to be the ruins of the old Cheru foi*t. 
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Karnai gives its name to a taluqa, which was settled in 1790 
with the Baja of Haldi. The latter had previously leased it 
to the zamindara of Kharid^ in order that they might defend 
his frontier against the inhabitants of Kopachit. The result 
was that the greater part of the estate became an uncultivated 
jungle ; whenever any attempt was made to bring a portion under 
cultivation^ it was immediately set upon from throe sides^ and 
the landowners of Kharid found it more profitable to retain the 
tract as a place of refuge. Subsequently the entire talvqa passed 
into the hands of the Maharaja of Dumraon, to whose estate it still 
belongs. The village lands cover 1,821 acres and possess a fertile 
soil with ample means of irrigation ; the revenue is Bs. 1,540. 

KABON, Pargana Gabha, Tahail Ballia. 

A village lying in 25® 43' N. and 83® 58' E., on the road 
leading from Narhi to Tajpur and Ghazipur, at a distance of 
twelve miles west from BaUia and three miles south-east from 
Baragaon, Before the cession of pargana Garha to this district, 
Karon possessed a police-station and a post-office, but since 1892 
it has lost much of its importance, though it still boasts of an 
upper primary school and a weekly market. The population at 
the last census numbered 2,809 persons, of whom only 19 were 
Musalmans. The principal inhabitants are Brahmans and 
Kayasths, of whom the former cultivate the fields, while the 
latter go out to seek Government and other service. 

The place is chiefly noteworthy on account of the large fair 
which takes place on the Sheoratri festival in the month of Phagun 
at the temple of Mahadeo. It attracts some six thousand persons, 
many of whom come from long distances, and the gathering has 
grown in popularity since the opening of the railway from 
Ghazipur to Phephna. The shrine stands on the bank of a large 
and ancient tank to the north-east of the village ; it covers some 
52 acres and is dedicated to Kauleswar Nath. The legend states 
that on the banks of this tank Shiva burnt to ashes Eamdeo, the 
Hindu cupid, being enraged at the latter’s attempts to beguile 
him from his meditations. From this circumstance the village 
is said to derive its name, Karon being popularly considered a 
corruption of Kam-anaunya, the garden of Kamdeo. At ^ 
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fair the offerings made at the temple consist of sweetmeats^ fruity 
ganjft'j bhang and other drugs : these are the perquisites of the 
Brahman priests. 


KATHAUEA, Pargana Sikandarpue East, 

Tahsil Bansdih. 

The village of Kathaura, or Kathaunda, stands on the banks 
of the Ghagra in 26° 6' N. and 84° 2' E., at a distance of about 
four miles north-west from Sikandarpur, 28 miles from Ballia 
and 15 miles from the tahsil headquarters, the road from Bansdih 
to Turtipar running some two miles to the south. Kathaura 
belongs to tappa Haveli Kharid, and was permanently settled 
with Bhuinhars of the Tetiha subdivision, w^hosc descendants still 
own the village. The lands are extensive, but much of the 
western half is under water, owing to the presence of a large 
fliil which is connected by a channel with the Ghagra. Tradition 
assigns the place a very early origin, as it is said that it was 
founded in the days of Qutb-ud-din Aibak, who conquered Bihar 
and Bengal in 1203. There is a large mound which is supposed 
to mark the site of an ancient Musalman fort, and the name of 
the Sultan is preserved in the hamlet of Qutbganj, which stands 
on the bank of the river, a short distance north of the main site. 
The population of the village has declined of late years, the total 
in 1881 being 2,406, while in 1891 it w^as 2,313, and at the last 
census 2,046, of whom all save 27 were Plindus. There is a lower 
primary school in Kathaura, and a small bazar in Qutbganj, 
which is a fort of call for the Ghagra steamers, and possesses a 
district board ferry over the river. 


KEORA, Pargana Kharid, Tahsil Bansdiii. 

A village on the south side of the road from Bansdih to 
Babatwar, standing in latitude 25° 51' N. and longitude 84° 16' 
K., at a distance of three miles south-east from the tahsil head- 
quarters, and about ten miles from Ballia. It forms part of 
t<^p'pa Bansdih, and the permanent settlement was made with 
^arauni Rajputs, w^hose descendants still hold the greater part 
of the village. The population, which numbered 2,067 in 1881, 
has remained almost stationary, for at the last census there were 
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2,121 inhabitants, of whom 80 were Musalmans, the prevailing 
Hindu castes being Eajputs and Koeris. There is a bazar in 
which markets are held twice a week, and of late years an import- 
ant cattle market has boon cstablitihed here: the pla'je also 
contains a flounshing sugar refinery, ten looms and a lower 
primary school. 

KHAJURI, Pargana Siicandarpur East, Tahsil Baksdih. 

A considerable village lying in 25° 57' N. and 84° 5' E., 
on the oast side of tho road from Ballia to Sikandarpur, at a 
distance of some thirteen miles from the former and twelve miles 
north-west from the tahsil headquarters. Like Pur and Pakri, 
which lie to the west, the village belongs to the Shah Saleraptir 
tappa and was transferred from pargana Kopaehit to the 
Azamgarh district in 1838, remaining in Sikandarpur after the 
amalgamation of the latter with Ballia in 1879. The permanent 
settlement was made with Seiigar Rajputs, and the village 
continued in their possession till 1812, when it was sold by 
auction. The purchasers could not obtain possession until 
troops were sent to install them by force; but tho old proprietors 
soon afterwards recovered the estate by a decree of the Sadr 
Diwani Adalat of Calcutta cancelling the sale. The Sengars 
are still in possession, but they are said to be of mixed descent; 
they pay a revenue of Rs. 1,597 on a total area of 1,974 acres. 
The population of Khajuri in 1881 numbered 2,782 souls, while 
at the last census it had risen to 2,960, of whom 192 were Musal- 
mans. The village contains a bazar in which markets are held 
twice a >veek, eight sugar refineries, and nine looms. 

KHARAUNI, Pargami Kiiarid, Tahsil Bansdih. 

Kharauni, also known as Rajagaon, is a large village lying 
in 25° 54' N. and 84° 15' E,, at a distance of about three miles 
to the north-east of Bansdih, twelve miles from the district 
headquarters, and some two miles from Husainabad, the lands 
of which adjoin Kharauni on the east. The population was 
3,359 in 1881, and 3,306 ten years later, while in 1901 the village 
contained 3,496 inhabitants, of whom only 114 were Miisalmans* 
It is a flourishing place; with a sugar factory, two looms, Aod 
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an upper primary school. The area of the village is 1,556 acres 
and the revenue Rs, 1,364. The proprietors are Narauni Rajputs, 
whose ancestors obtained the engagement for the whole of the 
Kharauni taluqa, a portion of tappa Bansdih, at the permanent 
flottleraent. In 1804 the Naraunis obtained possession of an 
extensive alluvial trac'.t, known as the Kharauni Diara, the 
right to which had been unsuccessfully contested by certain 
zamivdars of Saran. This laud became the subject of disputes 
between the co-sharers, and the sanguinary (jontests which ensued 
led to the attachment of the whole taluqa in 1822. It remained 
under direct management till 1904, when it was restored to the 
former proprietors. The existence of the alternative name of 
Kajagaon is ascribed to a local superstition, according to which 
it is considered unlucky to pronounce the name of Kharauni, 
the supposition being that if any one utters the word in the 
morning, he will be unfortunate during the whole day. 


KHARTD, Pargana Sikandarpur East, Talml Bansdih. 

The village which gives its name to tho pargana of Kharid 
now lies beyond its boundaries in Sikandarpur oast, to which the 
old tappa of Haveli Kharid has belonged since 1838. It is a 
small and unimportant place, lying in 2G° 3' N. and 84® 8' E,, 
at a distance of four miles east from Sikandarpur and 24 miles 
from Ballia, between the banks of the Ghagra and the road from 
Bansdih to Sikandarpur and Turtij)ar. It contained at the 
last census a population of 963 persons, the majority of whom 
are of tho Ahir caste. The village itself possesses nothing of 
any importance, but it adjoins Parsotam Patti, a hamlet to the 
east whore there is a district board ferry over the Ghagra; 
Qazipur, a village to the south with a market twice a week; 
and Zahidipur, which lies to the west and is the scene of a 
considerable fair in honour of Makhdum Sahib, a Musalman 
saint whose shrine stands here, close to the river bank. 

Kharid is only noteworthy on account of its historical 
associations, and these are of a very vague description. Tradi- 
tion relates that there was here an old city named Ghazanfarabad, 
'^hich was washed away, it is supposed, by the Ghagra, the 
^^habitants migrating to Patna. In its place Sikandar Lodi 
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built the town of Sikandarpur, but the history of this period is 
far from clear, as an inscribed slab, now fixed in the walls of 
the mausoleum of Bukn>ud-din Rukn Alam in Kharid, states 
that in 1527 Khan-i-azam Khan was mukhtar of Kharid in the 
dominions of Nusrat Shah, one of the Sultans of Bengal, and 
built a mosque in Kharid. Tho old town may be represented 
by mounds which are to be found on either side of the Ghagra 
and stretch for a considerable distance, but they have never been 
explored. 

The same Khan-i-azam is connected with a popular legend 
which accounts for the name of Kharid, which in the Persian 
signifies “purchased.^' It was in the days of Ala-ud-din 
Husain Shah, the predecessor of Nusrat Shah, that a merchant 
came from Kashmir, bringing with him seventy camels laden 
with the finest saffron. He had registered a vow that he w'ould 
only sell tho entire quantity to a single purchaser and receive 
as the price only money coined in a single year. Such terms as 
these were not to be fulfilled immediately, and so the merchant 
wandered far on his travels till he came to the court of Khau-i- 
azam. There his taunts at the poverty of the great king of 
Bengal and his nobles aroused the Khan, who purchased the 
whole of tho saffron and paid for it in the prescribed coin. He 
then mixed all the saffron with the mortar which had been 
prepared for building the mosque, and the Sultan, in recognition 
of his generous conduct, bestowed on him a robe of honour, 
bidding the place in future be known as Kharid. 

KHARID Pargana, Tahail Bansdih. 

This pargana comprises the eastern and larger person of the 
Bansdih tahsil, extending from Sikandarpur East and Kopachit 
East ofx the west to Doaba on the east. To the south lies pargana 
Ballia, while on the north and north-east the river Ghagra separates 
it from the Saran district of Bengal. The deep stream throughout 
forms the boundary, and its vagaries result in considerable 
variations in the total area from time to time, though to a less 
extent perhaps than is the case in the parganas along the Ganges* 
The area in 1906 was 155,097 acres, the average for five years 
being 158,003 acres or 246*9 square miles. 
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•Different parts of the pargana exhibit very diverse physical 
characteristics. The western and southern portions are included 
in the upland tract, and here the soil is generally loam, stiffen- 
ing into clay in the numerous depressions. These uplands 
extend eastwards from the boundary of Sikandarpur, in the 
north reaching to the banks of the Ghagra, which at Ailasgarh 
near Maniar are of a permanent nature owing to the presence of 
a great kankar reef. From a short distance beyond that point 
the high bank curves inland as far as the large semi-circular jhil 
known as the Mundiari Dah, between Maniar and Bansdih. 
The uplands thence consist of a comparatively narrow tongue 
of land reaching to a point beyond Sahatwar, and terminating at 
the Reoti Dah. Their southern border is approximately marked 
by the line of railway and by the northern edge of the great 
Suraha Tal. The rest of the pargana is composed of alluvial 
deposit of varying age. The older formation is no longer liable 
to change, and has a stiff clay soil of considerable fertility ; the 
surface of the country is covered in every direction by old 
channels and watercourses, which presumably mark former beds 
of the Ghagra. In the neighbourhood of that river wo find a 
more recent alluvium, subject to constant inundations and gener- 
ally possessing a sandy soil, the deposit of this river being at 
all times less valuable than that of the Ganges. This fluvial tract 
contains many aotas and backwaters of the Ghagra, the most 
important of which is that known as the Teiigraha. There are 
altogether 37 villages immediately affected by the river, but 
niany of these are permanently settled, and only 19 mahals are 
subject to periodical revision of assessment. 

Owing to its physical position the cultivated area of the 
pargana varies considerably with the nature of the season, as long- 
continued floods in the low lands necessarily result in a con- 
traction of the rahi area. During the five years ending in 1906 
on an average 105,939 acres or 67 per cent, of the whole were 
under tillage, this proportion being very similar to that of 
Bikandarpur East. The barren area is large, amounting to 31,112 
acres or 19*8 per cent., but of this as much as 13,746 acres is under 
^ater, and 4,117 acres are occupied by sites, roads and buildings ; 
actually unculturable area thus amounts to 13,056 acres — a 
14 a 
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figure which is only approached in Doaba, and^ as in that pargana, 
is due to the large extent of unfertile sand along the Ghagra. Much 
of the culturable waste is of a very similar description, though 
deductions should bo made on account of 4,364 acres of new 
fallow and of no less than 7,638 acres of groves; the latter 
amounts to 4*8 per cent, of the entire pargana, which is au 
unusually largo proportion for this district. Save in the uplands, 
very little irrigation is required, and on an average only 27 per 
cent, of the cultivation is artificially watered. Wells constitute 
the principal sourco of supply, and can be made without difficulty 
wherever their construction is needed. A certain amount of 
irrigation is obtained from tanks, and also from the jhila and 
minor watercourses, such as the Baheri and several others which 
traverse the uplands from west to east. The kharif harvest 
exceeds the rail in point of area, the former covering on an 
average 69,429, and the latter 65,138 acres ; double-cropping is 
extensively practised, and the custom of taking two harvests of 
the land in the same year is growing rapidly, the present average 
being some 28 per cent, of the net cultivation. The chief kharif 
crops are rice and hodon, each of which averages some 27 per cent, 
of the area sown, and after these come maize with 17*6 per cent 
and sugarcane with 13 per cent., the latter being mainly con- 
fined to the higher lands. Barley is the chief rahi staple, and 
when sown alone constitutes 25-4 per cent, of the harvest. A 
considerable amount is also grown in combination with gram and 
wheat, while the area under wheat by itself is steadily increasing. 
Peas cover some 14 per cent., but this proportion is low for the 
district ; there is also a amount of opium cultivation, which 
averages some 880 acres. 

Among the cultivators Rajputs predominate, but are some^ 
what closely followed by Brahmans, and after those come KoeriSj 
Ahirs, Kayasths and Bhuinhars, The prevalence of high 
tenants affects not only the rental, but also the standard o 
husbandry, which is probably Inferior to that attained in oth« 
parts of the district. Some 31 per cent, of the land is indudett w 
proprietary holdings, either as sir or khndkaakt, 16'6 per cent, i* 
bold by tenants at fixed rates, 83 per cent, by occupancy tena^ 
and 14*4 per cent, by tenants-ab-will j the reiwttnder »• *4** 
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ex-proprietary sir, or else held rent-free^ the latter tenure being 
unusually common and extending to over 6,000 acres or 
nearly half the rent-free area of the district. No less than 40 
per cent, of the land included in holdings is sublet, this being 
the highest proportion in the district. About 2,400 acres are 
grain-rented, consisting of rice land on the borders of jhila, 
in which the outturn is always precarious. The average cash 
rental at the present time ranges from Rs. 4-10-7 per acre for 
shiknii tenants to Rs. 3-3-4 per acre for tenants at fixed rates 
and Rs. 3-10-0 for those with rights of occupancy. Tenants-at- 
will pay only Rs. 3-1-6 per acre, but, as is usually the case, they 
generally hold the worst land, all that of a superior quality 
having been long ago appropriated, either for air or by the old 
statutory tenants. 

The present revenue demand for the pargana, including that 
of the temporary mahala, stands at Rs. 1,15,817, and to this an 
addition of Rs. 19,862 may be made on account of cesses. Thera 
are 556 villages in the pargana, and these are subdivided into 
2,284 mahala. Of the latter, excluding the 19 temporarily 
assessed, 261 are owned by single proprietors, 1,445 are joint 
zamindari, 16 are hhaiyachara, 123 are perfect pattidari, and 
420 are held in the imperfect variety of the same tenure. Of the 
various proprietary castes, Rajputs hold nearly 66 per cent, of 
the land, and next to them come Bhuinhars with 15*5 per cent.^ 
Brahmans with eight per cent., Kayasths with five per cent., and 
Musalmans with nearly two per cent., the small remainder being 
held by other Hindus. Among the chief proprietors are the 
Maharaja of Qasim Bazar, who owns 7,679 acres revenue-free, this 
forming a portion of the Kantu Babu jagir ; the Narauni Rajputs 
of Bansdih, the Fandes of Bairia and Reoti, the Kinwars of 
Sahatwar, and the Barwars of Jagirsand. 

The population of pargana Kharid In 1881 numbered 
186,467, but this dropped to 176,627 in 1891. At the last census 
there was a complete recovery, the total number of inhabitants 
being 190,382, of whom 181,814 were Hindus, 8,531 Musalmans, 
and 37 of other religions. The pargana contains the four towns 
Bansdih, Sahatwar, Maniar and Reoti, while in addition to 
these there are several large villages such as Qaighat, Chandpur^ 
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Sultanpur^ Sukhpura, Malritar^ Karammar^ Kharauni^Balupurand 
several others. Few of them are of any importance^ being merely 
overgrown agricultural communities. The southern portion of 
the pargana is well provided with means of communioatioiis, but 
elsewhere the roais are few and inferior. The railway from 
Mau and Ballia to Revelganj passes close to Sahatwar and Reoti, 
while a metalled road connects Bansdih with Bansdih Road 
station^ some five miles south of the town, and with the district 
headquarters. The chief unmetalled road is that from Bairia to 
Reoti, Sahatwar, Bansdih, Maniar and Sikandarpur. Others run 
from Sahatwar to Chandpiira, Haldi and Ballia, and from 
Bansdih to Garwar, the latter crossing the road from Ballia to 
Sikandarpur at Sukhpura in the extreme south-western corner. 
At present a project is on foot to open up the pargana by carrying 
a branch line of railway through the northern portion, so as to 
reach Maniar and the important markets on the Ghagra. 

Kharid takes its name from a small village now lying in par- 
gana Sikandarpur East. The tappa of Haveli Kharid was trans- 
ferred to Sikandarpur as long ago as 1837, with the exception of 
a single mahal known as Balupur and the three villages of Hath- 
aunj, Mundiari and Barsari, belonging to the Kantu Balm jagir. 
The rest was originally divided into the tappets oi Bansdih, Reoti, 
Sahatwar, Maniar and Majhos. The last still gives its name to 
a talvqa, but the tappa, also called Charkaind, is now absorbed 
in Maniar and Bansdih. These tappas usually represented the 
area held by a clan of Rajputs, and they are subdivided into 
talvqas and pattis, which genei-ally take their names from the ori- 
ginal founder of a particular branch of the clan. The ialuqdt 
do not comprise the whole tappas, for in almost every case there 
are several independent mauzas, while in some instances certain 
areas are still held in common, the most notable example being 
the town of Bansdih. The tenures are often extremely complex, 
some mahals being spread over a large number of mauzas, while 
on the other hand a mauza is frequently divided into an equally 
large number of mahals. A detailed account of the proprietary 
right in the pargana is given in Mr. Roberts’ settlement report. 
Briefly it may be said that tappas Maniar and Majhos belong to 
the Barwars, Bansdih to the Naraunis, Reoti to the I7ikambh% 
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and Sahatwar to the Kinwars, while Balupur is the property of 
Kayasths. This was the arrangement at the time of the permanent 
settlement, but there have been many subsequent alienations, espe- 
cially in the case of Reoti, where the Nikumbhs have lost most of 
their property, and in Bansdih, where a whole taluqa is owned by 
the descendants of Deokinaiidan Singh. The remarkable history 
of Maniar will be found in the article on that place. 

KHARS ANDA, Pargarui Sikandarpur East, Tahail Bansdih, 
A village on the eastern borders of the pargana, lying in 
25® 56' N. and 84® 5' E., a short distance to the east of the road 
from Ballia to Sikandarpur, eight miles from Bansdih, and about 
twelve miles from the distiict headquarters. It contained at the 
last census a population of 2,813 persons, of whom- 433 were 
Musalmaiis. There is a lower primary school, and in the village 
arc four looms and five sugar refineries. Markets are held twice 
a week in the bazar, and a considerable trade is carried on in leather 
and other articles. The area of Kharsanda, sometimes written 
Kharesra, is 1,890 acres, and the revenue Rs. 1,637, The principal 
inhabitants are Barwar Rajputs, whoso ancestors held the place 
at the time of the permanent settlement. They fell into arrears, 
however, and in 1832 the entire estate was sold, the purchaser 
being the Maharaja of Dumraon, in the possession of whose heirs 
it has since remained. 


KOPACHIT EAST Pargana, Tahail Badlia. 

This pargana, which was united with Kopachit West till the 
formation of the Ballia district in 1879, comprises the north- 
western portion of the headquarters tahsil, and consists of a long 
and narrow tract bounded on the north by Sikandarpur East, on 
the west by Lakhnesar, on the east by Kharid and Ballia, and on 
the sooth by Garha, the boundary in the south-western corner 
inarching for a short distance with that of the Ghazipur district. 
The total area in 1906 was 44,600 acres or 69*7 square miles. 

The tract is divided into two portions by the Sarju river, 
which passes through southern half of the pargana in a south- 
easterly direction as far as the town of Baragaon ; there it turns 
^t and then bends south again towards the borders of pargana 
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Ballia. The Sarju is fed by the Budhi, which enters the pargana 
on the western boundary and flows in a very tortuous course, 
roughly parallel to the railway. Along the northern border, 
separating it from Sikandarpur East, flows an irregular chain of 
swamps known as the Bahori Tal ; while the central portion drains 
eastwards towards the Suraha lake. The entire pargana is 
included in the upland tract, and is a fertile and highly cultivated 
stretch of country. There is a fair amount of uaar in the southern 
half, especially along the Budhi ; and this river, as well as the 
Barju, is liable to overflow its banks in wot years and to inundate 
the neighbouring rice fields. 

The average cultivated area for the last five years is 33,429 
acres or 75 per cent, of the whole, and the annual variations are 
very slight. The land classed as barren amounts to 32 per cent., 
of which 1,648 acres are under water and 1,761 acres occupied by 
villages, roads, and the like. The remaining 7,136 acres are shown 
as culturablo, but this includes no loss than 1,834 acres of groves, 
which amount to 4*1 per cent, of the whole pargana or almost the 
highest average in the district, and about a thousand acres of 
new fallow ; the rest is of little value, except perhaps as grazing 
land. Means of irrigation are abundant, as is the case through- 
out the upland : the annual average area watered by artificial 
means amounts to 16,872 acres or nearly 48 per cent, of the culti- 
vation. The greater portion of this is served by wells, to the 
extent of 87 per cent,, and the bulk of the remainder is supplied 
from tanks, though the natural watorjourses are utilized in a 
number of villages. The kharif area slightly exceeds that sown 
in the rabi, the figures being 21,221 and 19,766 acres respectively! 
while some 23 per cent, bears a double crop, this proportion 
being practically identical with that obtained in Kopachit Wert 
and Lakhnesar. The chief kharif staples are rice, averaging 17*1 
per cent, of the harvest ; sugarcane 16*2 per cent., and kodon 10*9 
per cent., the remainder consisting of arhar, maize, jua/T and 
hajra. The area under sugarcane is remarkably large, as is abo 
the case in western Kopachit, these two parganas producing a 
relatively larger amount than any other. In the rahi barley takes 
the lead with 37 per cent, of the area sown, and after this cosae 
feaa with 26 per cent, gram with 20 per cent, and wheat 11 
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per oent. There is a fair amoant of opium cultivation^ which 
averages some 330 acres. 

The chief cultivating castes are Rajputs, Ahirs, Koeris, 
Chamars, Brahmans and Bhars. The Rajputs belong mainly to 
' the Karcholia, Kausik, Bisen and Barwar clan, the first largely 
preponderating. Proprietors have some 33 per cent, of the area 
in their own cultivation, cither as sir or khudkasht. They have 
increased the amount of late years, mainly at the expense of 
the old tenants at fixed rates, who have been almost crushed 
out in this pargana and now hold no more than six per cent. 
Occupancy tenants cultivate 47 per cent., and tenants-at-will 
nearly 13 per cent., the remainder being held by ex-pro-* 
prietary tenants or else rent-free. Some 20 per cent, of tho 
laud is sublet, and these shikmi tenants pay on an average Rs, 
6-2-0 per acre. The rate for tenants at fixed rates is Rs. 3-5-0, 
that of occupancy tenants Rs. 3-13-7, and that of teuauts-at-will 
Rs. 3-13-10, the slight difference being due to the fact that tho 
unprivileged classes can only obtain the more inferior lands. 
These rates arc subject to enhancement in tho case of sugarcane cul-* 
tivation, the increase being known as heshi ukh. Some refer-* 
dice has been made to this special rate in chapter III ; it varies 
in different villages, but the general rule is that no rent is paid 
for the first year when the land is fallow and prepared for cane, 
while in the second year three times the ordinary rent is collected. 
If sugarcane is grown without a previous fallow year, the ordinary 
rental demand is increased by 60 per cent. The revenue demand 
now stands at Rs. 40,031, exclusive of cesses which contribute an 
additional Rs. 5,927. There are in all 214 villages in the 
pargana, and these are divided into 1,608 mahals. Of the latter, 
214 are held by single proprietors, 244 are joint zamindari, 404 
perfect 'paitidari^ and the remaining 646 imperfect pattidari ; 
as inKopaohit West, the hhaiyachara form of tenure is unknown. 

The pargana is said to have been originally held by Cherus, 
to whom are ascribed the extensive ruins at Pakka Kot and the 
traces of old sites to be found in several other villages. Subse- 
quently the Cherus were displaced by Rajputs of the Sonbansi 
clan, known as Karcholias and Eausiks, the former holding the 
north aiid west of the pargana, comprised in the talugaa of 
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Batsand and Garwar, while the latter occupied the country south 
of the Sarju^ which is divided into the two taluqaa of Chit and 
Firozpur. Several villages in the north are owned by Bisens, 
while the ialuqa of Shah Salempur, now a tappa of Sikandarpur 
East, but formerly a part of this pargaiia, is held by a branch * 
of the Sengars. This territorial arrangement existed at the time 
of the permanent settlement, but in subsequent years several 
large areas were sold for arrears of revenue. The principal pur- 
chasers were Deo kinandan Singh and his son, Janki Prasad, who 
bought Garwar and some 13 other villages, most of which still 
remain in the possession of their descendants, and are managed 
together with the rest of their property by the Court of Wards. 
All the Kausik estates, too, were sold and purchased by the Pandes 
of Bairia. The latter were unable to gain possession, as the 
Eausiks offered open resistance and in 1840 murdered the agent 
of the auction purchaser, for which crime 37 of them were 
sentenced to imprisonment for life and sent to the Alipur jail. 
A manager was then appointed by Government with a strong 
force of police to support him, but the old proprietors continued 
to give much trouble and many endeavours mere made, but with- 
out success, to induce the Pandes to relinquish their purchase. 
During the mutiny the Kausiks openly rebelled and long resisted 
all attempts to restore order. Eventually the Pandes agreed to 
sell the estate for Ks. 44,000 in 1858, some of the money being 
raised by the Kausiks themselves and the rest borrowed from 
local money-lenders. Most of the debt has been paid off, 
although a share in both taluqas has passed into the possession 
of the mahajana. The restoration of the land has been attended 
with the happiest results and the Kausiks are now peaceable as 
any of the mmindara in the district. At the present time 64 per 
cent, of the pargana is owned by Kajputs, ten per cent, by Bhuin- 
bars, nine per cent, by Brahmans, six per cent, by Musalmans, 
and the rest by other Hindus . 

The population of the pargana numbered 60,000 at the census 
of 1881, and ten years later the total had risen to 62,174. The 
last enumeration in 1901 showed a slight decline, the number of 
inhabitants being 61,645, of whom 4,276 were Musalmans. The 
chief places in the pargana include the town of Baragaon, 
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the large villages of Katsand and Garwar, which have been 
separately described, as also has Fhephna, an important road 
and railway junction. The pargaua derives its name from Kopa 
or Kopwa, a village near the Sarju, and from Chit, now generally 
known as Baragaon. The tract is well provided with means of 
communioation, for through the centre runs the railway from 
Ballia to Mau, with a station at Phephna, from which a branch 
lino loads to Baragaon and Ghazipur. From Phephna metalled 
roads run to Ballia, Basra and Ghazipur, the latter having a 
branch communicating with Baragaon station. Several unmetal- 
led roads radiate from Garwar, two of them connecting with the 
Basra road at Phephna and Piaria, while others run north to 
Khajuri and Sikandarpur, north-east to Bansdih, and north- 
west to Nagra. The Sarju is crossed on the main road by a 
temporary pile bridge, which is replaced during the rains by 
a forry. 


KOPACHIT WEST Pargana, Tahail Basra. 

On the formation of the district in 1879, the western half of 
tho old Kopachit pargana was left in the Basra tahsil, while the 
rest was assigned to Ballia. Kopachit West occupies the south- 
eastern corner of the tahsil, and consists of a pear-shaped tract of 
country, bounded on the north by the two parganas of Sikandar- 
pur, oil tho west by Lakhnesar, on the oast and south-east by the 
rest of Kopachit, and on the south, for a very short distance, by 
the Ghazipur district. As at present constituted, it has a total 
area of 37,602 acres or 58*7 square miles. 

Like Kopachit East, the pargana lies wholly in the upland 
tract. The chief drainage line is the Sarju, which for a short 
distance forms the southern boundary and then enters the pargana 
at Nasirpur; after flowing northwards for two miles, it again 
turns east at the old fort of Gaurai and then passes into 
Kopachit East. The north and central tract is traversed by the 
Budhi, a small and tortuous stream which enters the pargana at 
the extreme north-western corner and thence flows in a south- 
easterly direction past Hajauli to leave the pargana at the large 
village of Aundi, to tho south of Chilkahar railway station. 
The Budhi is usually of insignificant dimensions, but during the 
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rains it attains a considerable volume; flooding lands 

along its banks. In some instances this is led to^. siituration, 
and the result is to be seen in patches of barren mar. Generally; 
however, the pargana is fertile, the soil being for the most part 
a light loam, though this changes to clay in the depressions. The 
latter are most numerous in the north and west, where there is a 
string of jhils leading eastwards towards the Suraha Tal;the 
largest are to be found in the villages of Saun, Indarpur and 
Asanwar. 

In the matter of general development the pargana is inferior 
to Kopachit East. During the five years ending in 1906 the average 
cultivated area was 24,732 acres or 65*8 per cent, of the whole, 8,658 
acres being classed as culturable, and 4,212 acres or 11 percent, as 
barren. The actually unculturable area is very small, for 3,273 
acres are either under water or occupied by villages, sites, roads, 
railway and the liko. Similarly of the culturable area 904 acres 
are grove land and 1,306 acres are new fallow, while much of the 
remainder is either covered with dhak jungle or else is of so 
inferior a nature that it would never repay tillage. As regards 
irrigation the pargana is as well provided as any other in the 
district, for no loss than 69 per cent, of the cultivation obtains 
water. Wells constitute the chief source of supply, but there is 
a large number of tanks, which are extensively utilized. The 
chief hharif staple is rice, accounting for nearly 44 per cent, of 
the area sown in that harvest, and next comes sugarcane with 
17 per cent., the highest proportion in the district j the other crops 
comprise Icodon, arhaTj juar and hajra* In the rabi barley 
and peas constitute 42 and 34*6 per cent, of the area respectively, 
while wheat and gram make up most of the balance. On an 
average, 17,373 acres are cultivated in the khariff and 13,016 
acres in the rahi, the double-cropped area being 5,681 acres or 
23 per cent, of the land under the plough. 

The cultivating castes are the same as those found in Kopachit 
East. At the present time 33 per cent, of the land is included in 
proprietary holdings, either as si/r or khudkasht, 44 per cent, held 
by occupancy tenants., 16 per cent, by tenants-at-will, and only 
five per cent, by tenants at fixed rates. This last class has almost < 
disappeared, as is also the case in Kopachit East, for 
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have been particularly successful in their 
attempts ta extinguish tenancies of this nature. Much of the pro- 
prietary cultivation is sublet, shikmi tenants holding nearly 21 per 
cant, of the total area. They pay on an average Rs. 8-1-7 per acre, 
as compared with Rs. 2-15-0 paid by tenants at fixed rates, Rs. 4-4-5 
by occupancy tenants and Rs. 3-15-11 by tenants-at-will. 

The present revenue demand for the pargana is Rs. 29,905, 
this sum excluding cesses, which aggregate Rs. 3,940. There are 
134 villages, now divided into 923 maJials. Of the latter no fewer 
than 557 are held in joint zamindari tenure, while 193 arc single 
zamindariy 1 12 perfect and 61 imperfect pattidari. Rajputs own 
52 per cent, of the land. Brahmans ten per cent., Bhuinhars nine 
per cent., Musalmans seven per cent., while Kayasths and other 
Hindus arc in possession of the remainder. In former days 
almost the entire area was owned by the Xarcholia Rajputs, who 
still retain the largo taluqaa of Hajauli and Chilkahar, the former 
being represented by Babu Har Charan Singh and the latter by 
Babu Mahadeo Prasad Singh. Between the permanent settlement 
and that of 1840 several villages were sold on account of arrears, 
the chief purchaser being Janki Prasad, the son of the notorious 
amil Dookinandan. Those are still held by his descendants and 
are now under the management of the Court of Wards. A portion 
of Hajauli, too, was purchased by the Musalman Iraqis of Rasra, 
but in Chilkahar theKarcholias have managed to retain practically 
the whole of their ancestral possessions. 

The population of the pargana rose from 39,388 in 1881 to 
41,725 at the following census. In 1901 it was found that there 
had been a slight decline, the number of inhabitants being 
40,914, of whom 3,017 were Musalmans. There is no town 
in the pargana, though several villages have large populations, 
such as Hajauli, Dumri, Aundi and Chilkahar. The last- 
named place is important as possessing a railway station on 
the line from Ballia to Mau. Parallel to the line on the 
south runs the metalled road from Ballia to Rasra, crossing 
the Budhi by a bridge. The unmetalled roads from Garwar 
to Nagra Sikandarpur servo the north and west of the 
pargana, and that from Piaria to Dehma in Ghazipur traverses 
tho south-eastern oomert 
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KORANTADIH, Pargana Oabha, Tahail Ballia. 

This place was selected in 1876 as the headquarters of a 
tahsil in the Ghazipur district, and so remained till the transfer 
of pargana Qarha to Ballia in 1892. Two years later, when the 
encroachments of the Ganges washed away the district courts and 
offices at Ballia, the selection of Korantadih for their location 
again brought tho place into an ephemeral prominence. It stands 
in 25° 35' N. and 83° 59' E., on the banks of the Ganges and 
close to the metalled road from Ballia to Ghazipur, 23 miles 
distaht from the former. There is practically no village of 
Korantadih, and the population of 87 souls at the last census was 
composed solely of officials. Hard by to the east lie the adjacent 
villages of Sarayan and Ujiar, with a combined total of 3,12^^ 
inhabitants. Korantadih still possesses a police-station, post- 
office, cattle-pound, and a lower primary school. The excellent 
house on the bank of the river, till 1873 tho residence of the 
officer in charge of the Government stud and subsequently from 
1894 to 1902 occupied by the collector of tho district, is main- 
tained as an inspection bungalow. Most of tho other buildings 
have been dismantled, but tho treasury and record-rooms 
have been left, in recognition of the possibility of again 
establishing a tahail hero. Opposite Korantadih is tho town 
of Buxar in Shahabad, access to which is obtained by the 
Ujiar ferry. 

KOTWA, Pargana Doaba, Tahsil Ballia. 

The village of Kotwa lies in 25° 47' N. and 84° 30' E., some 
two miles north of Bairia and 22 miles from the district head- 
quarters, on the road leading from the former place to Suremanpur 
railway station. The road crosses the Bhagar nala by a bridge, 
the cost of which was raised by subscriptions through the agency 
of a noted Goshain of tho place, Sudisht Baba by name. He used 
to live in a mango grove adjoining the important bazar of 
Baniganj, and a fair is held annually in his honour during the 
month of Aghan, attended by about 20,000 persons from the 
neighbourhood. Some reference to this gathering has been made 
in Chapter II. The bazar of Eaniganj is the most important 
market in this part of the district| and from it nea|iir all thg 
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village of the pargana derive their supplies of grain and cloth. 
It is surrounded^ save at one corner where a dispute has arisen 
regarding the land, by a high wall, and in the centre is a well 
with masonry shops on either side. Raniganj is one of many 
hamlets which make up the village of Kotwa. The place is 
included in talvqa Damodarpur, and belongs to the Dumraon 
estate. It was formerly held by Lohatamia Rajputs, who are the 
. principal inhabitants. The population, which numbered 3,144 
in 1881 and 2,848 in 1891, amounted at the last census to 2,865 
persons, of whom 147 wore Musalmans. The village was the 
first place in this district to be attacked by plague, which made 
its appearance in 1901 and was imported from Rovelganj. 

LAKHNESAR, Pargana Lakhnesar, Tahail Rasra. 

The pargana of Lakhnesar derives its name from a small and 
practically deserted village standing on the left bank of the 
Sarju in 25® 48' N. and 83® 49' E., at a distance of some five 
miles south-west from Rasra. The place, which is generally known 
as Lakhnesar Dih, is called after liochhman, the brother of Ram 
Chandra, the tradition being that the former built a temple here 
in honour of Mahadeo. It is at least evident from this tradition 
that Lakhnesar is a place of great antiquity. The remains of an 
ancient town are still to be seen on the high bank of the river, in 
the shape of immense piles of rubbish, from which numerous 
pieces of sculpture have from time to time been obtained. 
According to the local legend the place was a stronghold of the 
Bhars, and these people were dispossessed by the Sengars, who 
afterwards made Rasra their home^ At the present time Lakhnesar 
l)ih is quite insignificant, and at the last census the solo inhabit- 
ants were, two Faqirs, who resided at the shrine of an old 
Muhammadan saint, in whoso honour a small fair is held here 
annually in the beginning of August. 

LAKHNESAR Pargana, Tahail Rasra. 

This pargana occupies the south central portion of the tahsil, 
being bounded on the south by the Ghazipur district, on the 
east by Kopachit West, and on the north and west by Sikan- 
darpur.*. In many respects it is one of the most interesting 
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parganas of the district by* reason of its fiscal and general 
history, and is further of importance as possessing the town of 
Basra, in which are located the tahsil headquarters. The 
pargana is, however, of small dimensions, having at the present 
time a total area of 84,383 acres or 53*7 square miles. 

Lakhnesar lies wholly in the upland portion of the district, 
and is a tract of a generally homogeneous character. The soil, 
however, varies in nature, from a light sandy loam along the . 
high bank of the Sarju in the south, where the crops depend 
chiefly on the rainfall, to a stiff rice-producing clay in the 
numerous depressions. While most of the pargana has a loam soil, 
there is a large proportion of clay, and in several places there 
are stretches of unculturable usar. This is the result of satura- 
tion,,for the drainage in the interior is often defective, notably 
in the neighbourhood of Basra, where a drainage scheme is under 
consideration. The project involves a cut to relieve the water- 
logged lands surrounding the town, leading southwards into the 
string of jhila known as the Taleji Tal, and thence into the Sarju. 
The latter is the chief drainage lino, the others belonging to the 
very imperfect systems known as the Basnahi and Lakra in the 
extreme north, which eventually form the stream called the Budhi. 
The country is well wooded, and near Basra is the only patch of 
tree jungle in the district, surrounding the shrine of Nath Baba. 

Owing to the large extent of unculturable laud, the pargana 
has failed to attain as high a state of development as the other 
parts of the district. The land under cultivation amounts to 
22,128 acres or 64*4 per cent, of the whole area, this figure being 
the average of the returns for th^ past five years. Of the remain- 
der, 8,657 acres or 10*6 per cent, are returned as barren, and 
8,597 acres or 25 per cent, as culturable waste. The former for 
the most part comprises land under water or occupied by villages 
and roads, as only 422 acres are shown as actually unculturable. 
This does not, however, properly represent the state of affairs, as 
a far larger area is really unfit for cultivation. Excluding 
groves, which cover 991 acres, and new fallow, 1,687 acres, there 
remain nearly 6,000 acres of old fallow and so-called culturable 
wast^ though the bulk of this consists of near and dhdk jungle 
, Shioh would never repay a tillage. The hharif is t&e more 
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important harvest and occupies a much greater area than the ra(t| 
the averages being 15^680 and 11^351 acres respectively. In 
former days the difiPerence was even more marked, for of late 
years the double-cropped area has rapidly increased, and now 
averages 4,946 acres or 22-3 per cent, of the cultivation. The 
proportion is low for this district, and is indeed exceeded in 
every pargana save Sikandarpur East. The principal kharif 
staples are rice, whicli accounts for 45 per cent, of the harvest, 
and sugarcane, 13*5 per cent. ; the rest consists chiefly of arhar^ 
mandxMiy and other small millets. Barley averages 62*4 per cent, 
of the rahi area, and after this come peas with 30*8 per cent. 
Wheat and gram constitute the bulk of the remainder, but in 
either case the proportion is much lower than in any other part of 
the district. As a matter of fact, Lnkhnesar is probably the 
poorest of all the Ballia parganas, and this contention is empha- 
sized by the inferiority of the crops grown. Means of irrigation 
are generally ample, and on an average 50 per cent, of the culti- 
vation obtains water, though oven this is a lower figure than 
those of the neighbouring tracts. Wells form the chief source of 
supply, and less than 14 per cent, of the irrigation is obtained 
from other sources ; artificial tanks arc fairly numerous, but there 
is a general absence of natural reservoirs for the purpose. 

At the same time the low standard of agriculture may be 
largely attributed to the composition of the agricultural community. 
Practically all the land is in the hand of high-caste cultivators, 
more than 50 per cent, being held as air and khudkaaht. 
Tenants at fixed rates are quite unknown in this pargana, as in 
former days the entire area was nominally air; but at the present 
time the occupancy tenants have 27 per cent, of the land in their 
possession, though the majority of these are also zamindara* 
Save for insignificant areas held rent-free or by ex-proprietors, 
the remainder of the pargana is cultivated by tenants-at-will. A 
considerable proportion of the air land is sublet, amounting in 
all to nearly 21 per cent, of the entire area included in holdings. 
The rent-rates are high, ahikmia on an average paying Rs. 6-9-7 
per acre, occupancy tenants Rs. 5-6-6 and others Rs. 6-8-6» 
The revenue demand for the pargana is Rs. 19,549, while cesses 
wount to a further Rs. 3,680. The incidence is the lightest in 
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the district; though this is a result rather of the peculiar history 
of the pargaua than of a recognition of its inferior capacities. 

The population in 1881 numbered 62,677 souls, and ten 
years later the total dropped to 62,136. There was a further 
decline at the last census of 1901, when the number of inhabit- 
ants was 49,662, of whom 42,947 were Hindus, 6,570 Musalmans 
and 116 of other religions. The prevailing castes are Kajputs, 
almost exclusively of the Songar clan, Banias, Bhars, Chamars 
and Brahmans. The most important place in the pargana is 
Basra, a thriving town and the chief business centre of the district. 
Among the larger villages mention may be made of Nagpura, 
Tika Deori, Jam and Athila. The traot is well provided with 
means of communication, for through the centre runs the railway 
from Mau to Ballia with a station at Basra, which is also 
connected with the district headquarters by a metalled road. 
Other roads lead from Basra to Nagra, Haldharpur, Dehma and 
Ghazipur, 

The pargana derives its name from a small and now unin- 
habited village called Lakhnesar Dih, which stands on the banks 
of the Sarju in its south-eastern corner. It is said that the 
country was formerly occupied by the Bhars, and these people 
were expelled by Sengar Bajputs, who came from the Etawah 
district. The Sengars subsequently took up their headquarters 
at Basra and obtained possession of the entire pargana, which 
has continued in the hands of this clan unto the present day. 

Their history is remarkable, for at all times they were 
renowned for their strength and courage, but on no occasion 
do they seem to have had a common Baja, the repubHcan nature 
of their institutions being illustrated by the fact that the 537 
mahala into which the pargana is now divided are all held in 
bhaiyachara tenure. Nevertheless, their union was so complete 
that the Sengars were the only clan who preserved their proprie- 
tary rights intact. In 1761, when the management bf the Benares 
province was made over by the Nawab Wazir to Balwant Singh, 
the latter tried to introduce the same system of village manage* 
ment which he had established elsewhere. The experiment was a 
total failure, for the authority of the amil was set at naught, with 
the teenlt that about 1764 the Baja came with a strong force, to 
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which tho Eajputs only submitted after a sanguinary fight near 
Basra. A compromise was then effected^ by which a fixed 
revenue of Rs. 20,501 was iraposocl on the pargaiia, which tho 
Songars wore to manage in their own fashion. They had their 
own revenue collector, and the distribution of tho demand was 
effected by themselves without any intcrferenco on the part of tho 
Government, When Mr. Duncan assumed control of llonaves the 
Sciigars were considered the most independent and troublesome of 
all the subjects of the Company, and in 1793 they actually 
attacked the Resident's bodyguard when he visited tlie pargana. 
The offence was afterwards condoned, and the same arrangement 
was permitted to continue with regard to the revenue. The 
Songars novortholoss fell into arrears in 1790, in which year 
Dookiiiamlan Singh assumed oflico as tahsildar. It was 
proposed to sell tho rights and interests of tho four chau~ 
dkrls of tho clan, but tho Songars resisted, and eventually 
tho judge of Ghazipur decided that tho chtiudhris were not 
liable in tho absence of any agreement on their part to be 
rosponslblo for the payment of tho revenuo. Accordingly in 
1799 it was resolved to make a detailed settlement of the 
pargana, and the collector w'as given tho assistance of a 
military force to ovcrcomo opposition. There was no intention 
of increasing tho amount of tho revenue, but none the less the 
colk?ctor set himself to obtain an enhancement, biiginning with 
a grain settlement at half rates. This was disJllowe<l by 
Government, and was followed by a village settlement, though 
tho zamindars refused to engage and almost tho whole pargana 
M’as given in farm. This arrangement was also cancolled, and 
finally in August 1800 tho collector induced tho chaudhvis and 
others to agree to pay an onhaiiced revenue of Rs. 40,/ 38. liivon 
then no separate village agreements were taken, tho tract boing 
merely divided into 26 mahals. The settlement was reluctantly 
sanctioned by Government in 1801, but tho enhanced revenue was 
never paid, with the result that the sale of tho whole pargana was 
proposed and ultimately permitted. The sale actually took place, 
the purchaser being the Raja of Benares, who attempted to gain 
possession by means of a large semi-military force, though 
>vithout much success. In 1802 the Raja was requested to 
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relinquish the purchase^ and the former sale and settlement were 
cancelled^ orders being given that a detailed village settlement 
should be formed^ without increasing the demand assessed by 
Mr. Duncan. This settlement was carried out by Mr. Barton, 
collector of Ghazipur,. the original demand of Ks. 20,501 being 
maintained, with the deduction of Rs. 1,643, of which Rs. 1,200 
were on account of the tahaildar^s salary, Rs. 215 as the allowance 
of the sarishtadar and Rs. 228 as the nankar of the zamindarSf 
the not revenue payable to Government being Rs. 18,858. By 
this settlement the pargana was divided into 35 mahala, but no 
care was taken that each mahal should comprise the whole of 
one or several villages. Ostensibly this appears to have been 
done, but in fact the mahala are inextricably mixed, containing 
fractions of several villages, and each proprietary body being 
sharers in several mahala. 

There was moreover no record-of-rights, and this was not 
attempted till 1841, while even then the papers prepared were 
absolutely useless. The revision of records in that year was 
accompanied by a slight change in the revenue, as the separate 
offices of tahaildar and aariahtadar wore abolished, the duties 
being performed by the tahaildar and qa'nungo of Rasra, so that 
the old allowances were reduced to Rs. 228, and the net revenue 
increased by Rs. 1,416, the gross total remaining the same as 
before. In 1868 an attempt was made to prepare a complete set 
of records, and the work was finished in 1873. The results were 
not very satisfactory as numerous errors were found in the i^apers, 
owing not only to the unusual intricacy of tenures, the enormous 
number of shareholders, and the almost indefinite subdivision 
of shares, but also to the apathy and covert opposition of the 
zamindara themselves. The confusion that had arisen was 
indeed extraordinary. .Up to 1874 the revenue was collected by 
the lamhardara of the different mahala with the aid of chapraaia 
from certain recorded persons scattered all over the country 
without any regard to the extent of their holdings, and irrespective 
of the fact as to whether they held any land or not. Under this 
system the transfer of land did not affect the payment of revenue, 
for the man who sold it still remained liable for the demand, 
while the purchaser was liable to no enhancement. This confusion 
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arose from the well-known custom by which a shareholder 
possessing land in several villages pays his revenue only in one ; 
80 that when he purchases land in another village, he does not 
pay the amount by which the revenue has been inor eased in the 
new village, but in his own. When the collection of revenue 
was made over to the tahsildar of Basra in 1811, this custom was 
not understood, and hence the result that the man who sold land 
had still to pay its revenue, a result wliich Avas solely due to tho 
carelessness and ignorance of tho tahsil officials. Tho rccord-of- 
rights enabled tho patwari system to bo introduced, it reformed 
tho loose customs relating to transactions in land, and it completely 
roused tho zamindars from their old attitufle of apathy. Tho 
very errors of tho record led to its improvement; and at all 
events prepared tho -way for the next revision in 1882, which 
followed on a cadastral survey. An attempt had formerly been 
made to get the zamlruiara to agree to a uniform distribution of 
tho revenue on the whole cultivated area, and this endeavour was 
renewed by Mr, Koborts, though without success, and eventually 
the demand was distributed by calculating a rate for tho cultur- 
able area of each mahal and applying it to the several holdings. 

Tho Sengars still retain their proprietary interest, though a 
small portion of the land has Ixjoii alienatotl. According to tho 
latest returns 83 per cent, of the pargana is hold by the Sengars, 
11*4 per cent, by Brahmans and 4*5 per cent, by Musalraans, the 
remainder being held by other Hindus, Tho Muslim ans are 
confined to a single village, which is said to have been bestow’ed 
on their Pathan ancestors in return for military services rendered 
to some Sengar chieftain: thtir rights were on several occasions 
contested by the Sengars, and on at least two of these tho Pathans 
were actually dispossessed. The Brahmans obtained their land 
originally as muaji grants, but they are included in the pargana 
revenue-roll, and the three villages which they now hold are 
recorded as zamindari property, 

MAIBITAR, Pargana Khabid, ToIibU Banst>th. 

A large village on the eastern bank of the Suraha Pal, lying 
in 26® 61' N. and 84® 13' E., on the cross road connecting that 
from Ballia to Bausdih with that from Bansdih to Maniar, at a 


distance of two miles south-west from the headquarters of the 
tahsil and some ten miles from Ballia. To the south of the village 
is a large mango grove, well known as a camping-ground to 
those who frequent the Suraha Tal during the cold weather, when 
the lake abounds with waterfowl. The place is in a thriving 
condition, and has grown largely of late years. In 1881 it had 
a population of 2,005, and this rose to 3,006 in 1891, while at the 
last census Mairitar contained 3,092 inhabitants, of whom all but 
14 were Hindus. The principal residents are Narauni Eajputs, 
who obtained the engagement at the permanent settlement for 
this village and all the Sukhpura taluqa. They still retain most 
of their old possessions, though a small portion of this village 
has been sold to Kayasths. The total area is 924 acres and the 
revenue demand Ks. 862, Mairitar contains nine sugar refineries, 
an upper primary school, and a bazar in which markets are held 
twice a week. 


MAJHAWA, Pargana and Tahail Ballia. 

This village, also known as Machhua Tal from a swamp 
to the north of the main site, lies in 25® 46' N. and 84° 23' K, 
on the road from Ballia to Bairia, at a distance of one mile 
north of the Ganges and thirteen miles east from the district 
headquarters. A few years ago the place narrowly escaped 
destruction, for the Ganges made its way northwards to the very 
edge of the village; but it has since receded and the lands have 
again reformed. The place, however, lies low, and much of the 
area is inundated during the rains. This low ground affords 
abundant pasturage, and considerable numbers of horses are 
grazed here, being imported from the Meerut division and 
elsewhere during March or April and sold at the Son pur fair 
and other gatherings. The trade has diminished of late years, 
but is still of some importance. The population of Majhawa 
in 1881 numbered 2,122 souls, but at the last census it had risen 
to 2,801, of whom 36 were Musalmans. The principal residents are 
Bathor and Hayobans Eajputs, who are the owners of the greater 
portion of the land, and are an extremely litigious community. 
The place contains a sugar refinery, nine looms, an upper primary 
school, and a bazar in which markets are held twice a week. 
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MANIAR, Pargana Khahid, Tahail 
Bansdih. 

A considerable town of some commercial importance^ 
standing on the right bank of the Ghagra, in 26® 59' N. and 
84® 11' E., at a distance of seven miles south-east from 
Sikandarpur, 18 miles from Ballia^ and eight miles from the 
tahsil headquarters, with which it is connected by an unmetalled 
road, continuing to Hikandarpur and Turtipar, The place has 
one main road, with masonry drains on either side, but has 
hardly any of the characteristics of a town, with no public 
buildings of any note, the houses being clustered round high 
artificial mounds, which are now waste and bare, but wore 
formerly occupied by the fortified residences of the proprietors. 
Its importance is derived from its position on the river, which 
has made Maniar a prominent centre of the grain trade ; largo 
quantities of rice and other grains are brought in boats from 
Gorakhpur, Basti and Saran, while salt, tobacco and other 
articles are brought from lower Bengal. There are six largo 
galas built of burnt bricks and roofed with tiles, and about ten 
smaller ones, for the storage of grain and other articles, from 
which the greater part of the pargana is supplied. The chief 
exports are sugar and oilseeds, which are carried to Patna, 
Dacca, Murshidabad, Maldah and Calcutta. The manufactures 
of the town consist of sugar, for which there are eight refineries, 
and of country cloth, some 25 looms being at work at the present 
time. The chief market days are Wednesday and Saturday in 
each w^eek, while a large fair, knowm as the Ektijia, takes place 
in the month of Baisakh, the ostensible object being the worship 
of Parasram, whoso temple staiwls in the town. 

At the census of 1853 Maniar had a population of 6,222 
souls, but this fell to 6,124 in 1866 and to 5,285 in 1872. Since 
that time the place has grown steadily in size, the total l)oing 
S,600 in 1881 and 8,765 ton years later. At the last census in 
1901 the town contained 9,483 inhabitants, of whom 652 were 
Musalmans. The principal residents are Barwrar Rajputs and 
Banias, There is a police outpost here, as w’oll as a cattle-pound, 
a branch post-office, an upper primary school, and three unaided 
indigenous schools with some 40 pupils. 
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Maniar has been administered under Act XX of 1856 
since 1873. The income is derived from a house-tax^ which 
for the three years ending in 1906 averaging Rs. 1,682, 
while the total receipts from all sources, including the 
opening balance, were Rs. 2,420. There are 1,781 houses 
in the town, of which 460 are assessed, the average inci- 
dence of the tax being Rs. 2-12-8 per assessed house and 
Re. 0-2-8 per head of population. The number of the houses 
paying the tax has recently being reduced, many of those 
with a low rate of assessment having been struck off the 
list. The average expenditure for the same period was Rs. 1,990 
annually, the chief heads being Rs. 750 for the maintenance 
of the town police force, Rs. 286 for the conservancy staff, 
and Rs. 323 for small local improvements. The provisions of 
the Sanitation Act are also in force. 

The village lauds of Maniar cover 941 acres and are assessed 
at Rs. 1,926. The permanent settlement was made with the 
Barwars, whose descendants hold almost the whole area, about 
0110 -ninth having been sold to Kayasths, Maniar gives its name 
to a tappa, the history of which is of some interest. The Barwars 
are said to have come from Azanigarh and under the leadership 
of one Bhitnal Rai to have expelled the Paudo zamindiirs from 
Mander or Maniar, one of the five tappas of Kharid. Tho 
descendants of Bhimal Rai divided tho estate into three tahiqaSf 
still known as Doda Rai, Pahar Rai, and 8ahib Rai from tho 
names of the throe chieftains of the clan. Tho entire tappa was 
settled in 1790 with the Barwars at a final demand of Rs. 14,151. 
In 1814 considerable arrears had acjumulated owing to quarrels 
that had arisen between the sharcr§, and the tappa was sold by 
auction. On tho day of tho sale the owners tendered tho balance 
due, Rs. 17,832, but having forgotten or being unaware of tho 
claim for interest, they asked for a day^s grace, which was most 
foolishly and inconsiderately refused. The estate was sold for 
Rs. 60,000 to Thakur Debi Dayal Singh, who was apparently 
the agent of Shoo Narayan Singh, the father of the well-known 
Raja Sir Deo Narayan Singh of Benares. The folly of this 
sale is further illustrated by the fact that an offer of Rs., 99,000 
by one of the co-sharers was refused. The not unnatural result 
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was that tjjie purchaser could not obtain possession and violence 
ended in several murders. In 1821 the Barwars, after much 
litigation, threw themselves on the mercy of Government, and 
eventually the estate was. bought back for Rs. 2,06,987, on the 
22nd of July 1822. After deducting the arrears of Rs. 17,961, 
including the interest, and Rs. 4,695 due to the defaulters on 
account of miscellaneous charges from the Rs. 50,000 paid 
by Debi Dayal, there remained to the credit of the Barwars 
Rs. 36,744, leaving a debit balance of Rs. 1,70,243 to be paid 
to Government. It was ordered that the estate should pay 
interest on this sum at the rate of 5 per cent., ponding liquidation 
of the debt, and that this should be added to the original revenue. 
The property was afterwards split up into 18 pattia, the revenue 
and debt being apportioned to each according to its area : so that 
any single patticlar could clear off his share of the debt separately. 
On those conditions the estate, which had hitherto been under 
direct management, was restored to the Barwars in 1835. Shortly 
afterwards three pattia fell into arrears : one, Patti Zalim Singh, 
M^as put up to auction in 1838, but finding no purchaser, was 
))oiight in by Government for Re, 1 and held directly till 1868, 
when it was resettled with the zamindara at a slightly reduced 
demand ; another, Patti Sanuman Singh, was sold in 1839 for 
Rs. 1,200, to Qazi Paighambar Bakhsh of Qazipur in pargana 
Sikandarpur ; and the third, Patti Jaipal Rai, was sold in 1843 to 
Rai Manik Chand, a former deputy collector. In 1882 the widow 
of Paighambar Bakhsh petitioned Government for a remission of 
the additional demand in the way of interest and also of the 
principal, as the latter had been repaid more than twice by the 
foi-mor. She was. supported by several other sharers, with the 
result that on the 13th of August 1887, the remission was 
granted as an act of grace to the whole lappa, which was 
thus restored to the revenue as assessed at the permanent 
settlement. During this period interest amounting to Rs. 4,12,637 
had been paid on a debt of Rs, 1,61,350, the difference between 
Ihis and the initial principal being due to the fact that one 
P^ttiy that of Jeonath Singh in tdluqd Pahar Rai, had attained 
the unique distinction of paying off its share of the debt 
in 1833. 
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MURLI CHHAPRA, Pargana Doaba, Tahail ^Ballia. 

This is one of the numerous large villages in pargana Doaba, 
and is only remarkable for the number of its inhabitants, as is the 
case with many others in this part of the district, where it fre- 
quently happens that the population of a particular site receives 
large additions, through the migration of those whose lands and 
homesteads have been swept away by the vagaries of the Ganges. 
It lies in 25® 43' N. and 84® 31' E., at a distance of twenty miles 
east from Ballia, and four miles south-east from Bairia, whence a 
road leads through the village to the ferry over the river, giving 
access to Bihia in Shahabad. At the present time the Ganges 
is some four miles distant, but at the survey it flowed within a 
mile of the main site. The population of Murli Chhapra 
inoludes that of Dukti, a hamlet founded by the inhabitants 
of the village of that name which was sul)morged many 
years ago. The total in 1881 was 3,549, rising to 3, 670 
ton years later, while in 1901 it was 3,587, of whom 127 
were Musalmans. The principal residents are Tomar Rajputs, 
but the lands, which cover 326 acres and are assessed a 
Rs. 635, are owned by the Dumraon estate, which has been 
in possession since 1839, when the former revenue-free grant 
was resumed. Markets are held twice a week in Murli 
Chhapra, and in the hamlet of Dalan Clihapra there is at 
post-office and an upper primary school. 

• NAGPDRA, Pargana Lakhnesar, Tahsil Rasra* 

This village lies in the south-east corner of the pargana, in 
25® 46' N . and 83® 55' E., at a distance of some 15 miles from 
Ballia and about six miles south-east from the tahsil headquar- 
ters. It is built on the left bank of the Sarju, and almost adjoins 
Tika Deori, another large village which forms the subject of a 
separate article. Like that place, it is held by Sengar Rajputs, 
who have been settled here for several centuries. In the villag® 
is a temple in honour of Nath Baba, the patron saint of the clan, 
of whom some mention has been made in Chapter III. The village 
contains seven sugar factories and eight looms, while markets are 
held weekly in the bazar on Sundays. The Sarju is crossed during 
the ra|^s by a ferry, which is the property of the zamindarB 
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The population of Nagpura at the last census numbcrod 2,577 
souls, of whom 331 were Musalmans, chiefly of the Julaha caste. 
There has been a considerable decline of late years, for in 1891 
the total was 2,717, while at the preceding enumeration of 1881 
the place contained no fewer than 3,620 inhabitants. 


NAGRA, Pargana Sikandarpur West, Tahsil Rasra. 

A large and important village lying in 25° 57' N. and 83° 
53' E., at the junction of several unmctallcd roads leading to 
Kasra on the south, Garwar on the south-east, Sikandarpur on 
the north-east, Turtipar on the north, Bhimpura and Ghosi on the 
north-west, Ilaldharpur and Mau on the west, and Ghazipur 
on the south-west. It is eight miles distant from Rasra and 
21 miles from the headquarters of the district. The village 
belongs to tappa Muhammad pur, and on the formation of the 
Azamgarh district in 1832 it was made the headquarters of a 
tahsil : it so remained till the constitution of Ballia as a separate 
district and the transfer of Bhadaon and Sikandarpur in 1879. 
This change materially affected the prosperity of Nagra, but the 
place still possesses a police-station, a post-office, a cattle-pound, 
an upper primary school, and a small unaided school, as well as 
a sugar factory and six looms. There is but little trade, and 
the markets held twice a week in the bazar merely servo to 
supply the needs of the neighbouring villages. The population, 
which numbered 3,360 in 1881, had risen to 3,668 at the next 
census, but by 1901 had declined to 3,267, of whom 644 were 
Musalmans. The principal inhabitants are Bais Rajputs, this 
being the chief homo of the clan in this district. The colony is 
said to have been founded by Bhim Sen, of Kuba Newada in 
Azamgarh, who settled at Nagra about the year 1623. Ho and 
his son, Gujan Sah, as also his grandson, Am an or Ban Sah, 
extended the family estates beyond the borders of the tappa ; and 
finally, in the fourth generation, Bishun Singh and Kishan Singh 
^on the favour of the Nawab Wazir and reduced the entire 
pargana to subjection. At the permanent settlement the Bais 
Were deprived of most of their ill-gotten gains, but they still 
hold a fine estate. The present proprietors are Bans Baha'i ur 
Singh and Jang Bahadur Singh, whose property is now under 
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the Court of Wards. Nagra itself has an area of 1883 acres, and 
is assessed at Bs. 1,476. 


NAGWA, Pargana and Tahail Ballia. 

A large and flourishing village standing in 26^ 44' N. and 84^ 
13' E., on the north side of the road leading from Ballia to Bairia^ 
at a distance of three miles east from the district headquarters. It 
contains an upper primary school, a bazar in which markets are 
held three times a week, a sugar refinery, and several looms. The 
population has risen steadily from 8,284 in 1881 to 3,342 in 1891, 
and to 3,476 at the last census ; there were then 139 Musalmans in 
the place, while the principal inhabitants are Pande Brahmans, who 
hold most of the land at privileged rates. Their ancestors engaged 
for the village at the permanent settlement, but the proprietary 
right subsequently passed into the hands of the Maharaja of 
Dumraon. From the west of the village a recently-constructed 
branch road runs north-west to the new civil station of Ballia. 

NARAINPUR, Pargana Gariia, Tahail Ballia. 

This is the largest of four villages which were transferred from 
pargana Muhammad abad in Ghazipur to pargana Garha of this 
district in 1892. It lies in 26® 34' N. and 83® 62' E., a short dis- 
tance to the north of the main road from Ballia to Ghazipur, some 
two miles west from Korantadih, and about a mile north of the 
Ganges. The village was once included in the old stud farm, but 
at the present time its only claim to mention is the size of its 
population, which at the last census numbered 4,263 persons, 
including 187 Musalmans and a large community of Bbuinhars, 
the latter being the owners of the village lands. The area is very 
small, comprising little more than the main site, and the revenue 
is but Rs. 80 ; all the cultivation lies in the adjoining villages of 
Gobindpur, Bishambarpah, and Sarai Kota. A short distance to 
' the east is a branch road leading northwards to Lathudib in the 
Ghazipur district. Narainpur is a place of some antiquity, and 
contains traces of ancient habitations, in the neighbourhood of 
which old coins are sometimes found. It was identified by 
Oldham as the site of the temple of Narayana Devs, mentioned 
by tha Chinese pilgrims as being opposite to Buxar. 
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NABHI, Pargana Gabha^ Tahsil Ballia. 

A very large village in the north of the pargana, standing 
in 25^ 42^ N. and 84^ 2' E., on the left bank of theMangai, some 
three miles from its confluence with the Sar ju, and on the east 
side of the metalled road from Ballia to Ghazipur, at a distance 
of some eight miles south-west from the former, though by road 
it amounts to more than eleven miles. A second road runs * west 
from the village to Karon and Taj pur on the railway. Narhi 
gives its name to a taluqa held by Bhuinhars of the Bern war clan, 
whose contests in the law courts with the Dumraon estate have been 
notorious for the past sixty years. The dispute arose between 
the Bemwar Chaudhria of Narhi, the chief of the sixteen villages, 
and the Maharaja with regard to certain alluvial lands on the 
boundary, and began in 1855. This was not brought to a con- 
clusion, however, till 1875, when the decree obtained by the 
Maharaja, together with mesne profits, amounted to more than 
ten lakhs of rupees, and this rose to about sixteen lakhs with the 
atidition of interest. Finally the whole taluqa was put up to 
auction and purchased by the Maharani for six lakhs. The 
Narhi Babus, who with some reason regarded themselves as 
unjustly treated, successfully resisted all attempts on the part of 
Dumraon to collect rents. More litigation ensued, with the result 
that the co-sharers of about five annas were exempted from the 
earlier decree and recovered their proprietary rights. As the 
taluqa was undivided, this only increased the difficulties of 
Dumraon; disputes and fights were of frequently occurrence, 
and Government had to intervene to stop what was in fact a 
public scandal. Finally in 1907 an agreement was reached, 
whereby the Maharani consented to sell her rights in the taluqa 
on the Ballia side of the river for Rs. 117,000, a sum based op the 
capitalised value of the difference between the revenue of 1795 and 
that which would be obtained by a settlement at 50 per cent, of 
^e present assets of the eleven-anna shares. Rents were fixed 
for the diava lands, and Government undertook to resettle tbo 
laluqa with the persons who would have owned the shares if they 
had never passed to Dumraon. 

The population of Narhi numbered 5,415 souls in 1881, and 
^ rose to 6i929 at the following census. In 1901, however, 
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a marked decline was observed, the total being 6,462, of whom 
204 were Miisalmans, while over one-third were Bhuinhars. The 
place contains an upper primary school, a police outpost, and a 
bazar in which markets are held twice a week. The total area of 
the village lands is 1,822 acres, and the revenue Bs. 1,885. 

PAKRI, Fargana Sikandarpuk East, Tdhsil Bansdih. 

This village lies in the south-east corner of the pargaoa, 
adjoining the boundary of Kopachit, in 25® 56' N. and 84® 0' E., 
at a distance of fourteen miles from Ballia and some iifteeTi miles 
from Bansdih. Like Pur, which lies to the north, Pakri belongs 
to the Shah Salempur tappa and was included in Kopachit till its 
transfer to Azamgarh in 1838. It was permanently settled with 
Sengar Rajputs, and remained in their hands till 1850, when 
about one-sixth was sold to Ram Narayan Singh of Birpura. 
In 1858 a larger portion was confiscated on account of rebellion, 
and the proprietary right was bestowed upon Sheikh Inayat Rasul 
of Chiiiakot, as a reward for good services during the mutiny. 
At the present time the Sengars hold about lOJ annas, and tho 
Sheikhs nearly 4} annas, while the rest is owned by Brahmans, 
Kayasths, Kalwars, and Kandu Banias ; the total area is 2,779 
acres, and the revenue Rs, 2,157. The population of Pakri in 1881 
numbered 2,853 souls, and since that time has considerably 
increased. The total in 1891 was 3,517, though at the last census 
it had dropped to 3,224, of whom 203 were Musalman; tho 
Sengars constitute more than one-third of the whole number. The 
place contains at the present time seven sugar refineries and some 
thirty looms, but there is neither school nor market. Adjoining 
the village is a large jhilj which stretches northwards for the 
distance of nearly a mile. 

PHARSATAR, Pargana Sikandarpto West, Tahsil Rasba. 

This village lies in 26® 5' N, and 83® 52' E., on the west side 
of the road leading from Nagra to Ubhaon, at a distance of 16 
miles from Rasra and some 30 miles from the district head- 
quarters. It gives its name to a tappa, which was granted in the 
reign of Aurangzeb to one Baha-ud-din, an Ansari Sheikh, who 
commanded an expedition sent against the Bisen Raja of Majhanb 


in Gorakhpur. He settled at Fharsatar, and his descendants came 
into contact with the Bais Rajputs of Nagra at the beginning of the 
18th century. Tradition relates that all the Sheikhs lost their lives 
ill the struggle, with the solitary exception of a woman named 
Rahm Bibi. The Sheikhs subsequently recovered the property, 
mainly through the exertions of Khadim Ali, a great-uncle of 
the present owner, and obtained the recognition of their rights 
at the permanent settlement; the tappa is now hold by a large 
community, of whom the loading representative is Sheikh Abdul 
Ahad. Pharsatar has an area of 1,181 acres and is assessed at 
Rs. G37. The population has somewhat declined of late years, 
the total in 1881 being 2,302, and at the following census 2,270. 
In 1901 the place contained 2,091 inhabitants, of whom 598 were 
Musalmans. The village possesses a branch post-office, a lower 
primary school, and a bazar in which markets are hold twice a 
week. 


PHEPHNA, Pargana Kopachit East, Tahsil Ballia. 

This village lies in 25° 46' N. and 84° 3' E., at a distance of 
some seven miles west from Ballia and fourteen miles from 
Basra. It is of considerable importance as a road and railway 
junction. Close to the village on the south runs the Bengal and 
North-Western lino from Benares to Ballia, and to the west of the 
station a branch line takes off to Mau. Parallel to the former 
runs the metalled road from Ballia to Ghazipur and Benares, 
while a similar branch road leads west to Basra. An unmetalled 
road goes north from the junction to Garwar and Sikandarpur. 
Apart from its position Phephna is of no importance. The 
village is held by Kausik Rajputs, who pay Rs. 612 on an area 
of 379 acres. The population at the last census numbered 1,370 
souls, chiefly Kausiks, Brahmans, Koeris and Ahirs. There is a 
police outpost here, as well as a branch post-office and a lower 
primary schooL 

PUB, Pargana Sikandarpub East, Tahsil Bansdih. 

An immense straggling village in the south-east of the 
pargana stretching from Ehajuri on the east to the boundary of 
Bikandarpur on the west. It lies in 26 ° 67' N. and 84 ° 1 ' E., at % 
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distance of eighteen miles north-west from Ballia and fourteen miles 
from the tahsil headquarters. In addition to the main site, there is 
a number of hamlets scattered over the village lands, and a total 
population at the last census was 6,859 persons, of whom 461 
were Musalmans. The principal inhabitants are Sengar Rajputs, 
who were acknowledged as the proprietors at the permanent settle- 
ment and still retain about one-half of the area. Pur forms a 
portion of tappa Shah Salempur, which was originally included 
in Kopacbit, but was transferred with other villages to the 
Azamgarh district in 1838. Save for its size the place is of little 
importance; it possesses a lower primary school and two hazars; 
one being situated in the main site, and the other in a hamlet 
called Tola Galara. There are at present nine sugar refineries in 
the village and some twenty looms. 

BASRA, Pargana Lakhnesar, Tahsil Basra. 

The headquarters of the western tahsil are located in a 
thriving and considerable town, which is the most important 
commercial centre in the district. It stands in 26® 61' N. and 
83® 52' E., at a distance of 21 miles west-north-west from Ballia. 
It is connected with the capital of the district both by the railway 
and a metalled road ; the former passes to the north of the town, 
the station being about half a mile distant, while the latter runs 
parallel to and to the south of the raihvay, and joins the Ghazipur 
road at Phephna. An uumetalled continuation of this road leads 
north* west along the railway to Haldharpur and Mau in Azam- 
garh, while another road goes north from the railway station to 
Nagra, and four more lead southwards to different points on the 
Ghazipur border. The chief of these is that running to Pardhanpur 
on the Sarju, a distance of four miles, whence the trade of Basra 
used to be carried by river to the Ganges. The water-borne traffic 
has not disappeared, though it has been largely supplanted by road 
and railway. The chief articles of commerce are cloth, sugar, 
hides, iron, spices and crude saltpetre ; the business being in the 
hands of Banias and Musalman Iraqis. The town has greatly 
benefited by the advent of the railway, for informer daysoomm^* 
nioations were difficult during the rains, owing to the low level 
of the surrounding country, which consists mainly of rice fields^ 
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The town is for the most part substantially built and has a 
prosperous appearance ; the streets are well laid out and more 
cleanly than is the case with most places in this district, though 
a proper drainage system is needed. The populatiorx of Easra at 
the census of 1853 was 7,228, but this fell to 5,625 in 1865, while 
in 1881 it has risen^o 11,224. Since that time there has been a 
considerable decrease, for in 1891 the total was 9,752, while at the 
last census the place contained 9,872 inhabitants, of whom 6,366 
were Hindus, 3,392 Musalmans, and 114 of other religions, 
chiefly Sikhs. The number of Musalmans is particularly large 
for this district, and their position is illustrated by the presence 
of nine masonry mosques in the town and nine smaller buildings 
of a similar nature. The piincipal Hindu inhabitants are Sengar 
Rajputs and Kandu and other Banias. The pla;^e has been the 
headquarters of the Seiigars for a long period ; they own almost 
all the Lakhnesar pargana, and the lands of Easra, which cover 
1,199 acres and are assessed at Es. 794, are mainly in their 
possession, though a portion has been acquired by Baranwal 
Banias. The Bengars realize largo sums from ground-rents in the 
town, and in old days used to exact considerable market and 
other dues. The latter were abolished by Government in 1788, 
and the Bengars were prepared to resist the order by force, till a 
compromise was suggested by the merchants, who had everything 
to lose by a conflict, whereby the ground-rents wore raised by 
one-half. Adjoining the town on the west is an extensive grove, 
the remains, it is said, of a primeval forest, containing a large tank 
and the shrine of Nath Baba, the patron saint of the Bengars. 
Round the tank are several tcm'ples, and hundreds of small sati 
monuments, of cylindrical shape and ovoid tops, whitewashed and 
dotted with red patches : some are merely of earth, while others 
are substantially built of brick or stone. The practice appears to 
have been unusually prevalent in this neighbourhood, and actually 
M late as May 1871 a woman became sati at Easra. Bhe was 
*iot a Sengar widow, however, but of the Bania caste, and con^ 
trived with the aid of her step-sons and the family priest, 
who were afterwards brought to justice, to be burnt to death 
an extemporised pyre of cane and straw in front of her 
own boose. 
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The public buildings of Basra include the tahsil, the munsif’s 
court and the police-station, which are located in a single blook, 
resembling a fort in appearance, with towers at the angles^ 
standing on the north side of the town, close to the Ballia road. 
To the right and left of this block are the middle school and the 
dispensary respectively; while other insti^tions comprise the 
post-office, cattle-pound, an aided primary school, and an unaided 
indigenous school. The market days are Wednesday and 
Saturday in each week ; a considerable fair takes place hero in 
the month of Kuar on the occasion of the Ramlila festival, 

Basra is administered under the provisions of the Sanitation 
Act and also of Act XX of 1856, the latter having been in force 
since 1860. In 1906 there were 2,672 houses in the town, and 
of these 420 were assessed to taxation, the number being formerly 
much greater, owing to the inclusion of many houses with a very 
small assessment, which were exempted in this year in conformity 
with a general change of policy adopted throughout the district, 
The average income for the three preceding years from the house- 
tax alone was Rs. 2,264, giving an incidence of Rs. 3-11-10 per 
assessed house, and Re. 0-3-9 per head of population ; while the 
total receipts from all sources, including the initial balance, 
was Rs. 3,827. The average expenditure for the same period 
was Rs. 3,466, the chief items being Rs, 1,224 for the upkeep of 
the town police force, Rs. 462 for the maintenance of the 
conservancy staff, and Rs. 1,184 for minor public improvements. 
It is now proposed to raise the town to the status of a notified 
area under Act I of 1900. 

BASRA Tahsil, 

This tahsil forms the western subdivision of the district, 
and consists of a compact block of country, bounded on the 
south by Ghazipur, on the west by Azamgarh, on the north by 
the Ghagra, which separates it from the Gorakhpur district, and 
on the east by the Bansdih and Ballia tahsils. It is made up 
of four parganas, Lakhnesar, Kopachit West, Sikandarpur West 
and Bhadaon, each of which forms the subject of a separate 
article. An account of the constitution of the tahsil has been 
given in Chapter IV, in dealing with the history of the formatiott 
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of the Ballia district. The total area^ as calculated from the 
average for the five years ending in 1906, was 270,167 acres or 
422 square miles. The variation is but small, and is confined to 
the banks of the Ghagra in the north ; and even hero it is loss 
than was formerly the case as the course of the river has been 
to some extent fixed by the Turtipar bridge and the training 
works on cither side. The cultivated area in the same years 
averaged 173,745 acres or 64*2 per cent, of the whole. 

In its physical aspects the tahsil is fairly homogeneous, for 
it belongs almost in its entirety to the upland ti*act, the only 
exception to this rule being afforded by a small area in the north 
of pargana Sikandarpur West. Here there is a narrow strip 
of low alluvium along the Ghagra, both to the west of Turtipar, 
and also to the east, between that place and Qutbgarij, where the 
next kankar reef occurs. The drainage of the upland is carried 
oil’ to a very limited extent by the Ghagra and its tributary the 
Ahar, w'hioh for a few miles forms the western boundary ; and 
the bulk of the surface drainage finds its way to the Sarjii on the 
south and its various affluents, of which the most important is 
the Hudhi. The latter is a sluggish stream originating in the 
Easiiahi chain of jhils, and in many other places thi^ natural fall 
of the water is ill-defined, resulting in the formation of several 
largo lakes. The soil is either loam or clay, w^hile in pargana 
Ilhadaon and elsewhere in the southern half of the tahsil there are 
lai’ge expanses of unfertile near. Rice is the principal kharif 
crop, and then come sugarcane and arhiiVy while in the rctoi peas 
and barley together occupy over two-thirds of the area tilled. 

The tahsil is administered as a subdivision in the charge 
of a full-powdered officer on the district staff. There is also a 
tahsildar with headquarters at Rasra, and at the present time 
Eahu Ram Parkash Singh is an honorary magistiatc for the 
Nagra police circle; while the civil jurisdiction is included in 
that of the Rasra munsif, who is subordinate to the judge of 
Ghazipur. Por the purposes of police administration there are 
stations at Rasra, Nagra, Haldharpur and Ubhaon, but these 
circles do not comprise the whole tahsil, as the greater part 
of Kopachit West is included in that of the Garwar station in 
^sil Ballia. 
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Prior to the constitution of the Ballia district the parganas 
of Sikandarpur West and Bhadaon were included in Azamgarh, 
while the remainder belonged to Ghazipur. At the census of 
1881 the total population was 292^038, and this rose to 307,645 
at the following census. The last enumeration of 1901 showed 
a marked decline, the number of inhabitants dropping to 288,220, 
of whom 145,212 wore females. Classified according to religions, 
there were 264,065 Hindus, 24,036 Musalmans, 116 Sikhs, six 
Aryas, two Christians and one Jain. The predominant Hindu 
castes are Chamars, of whom there were 42,126 ; Rajputs, 38,737; 
Ahirs, 34,730; Brahmans, 25,713 ; Bhars, 19,003; Koeris, 15,066; 
and Banias, 12,000. The Rajputs belong to many different 
clans, but the chief are the Sengars, who own all Lakhnosar, the 
Bais, with their headquarters at Nagra, Bisens, Cbauhans, and 
Bachgotis. Among the Musalmans, Julahas take the lead with 
8,515 representatives, the bulk of the remainder being Sheikhs, 
Bohnas, and Pathans. The tahsil is mainly agricultural, although 
Rasra is the chief business centre in the district. According to 
the census statistics nearly 72 per cent, of the people were 
directly dependent on cultivation, while the chief industries are 
cotton-weaving and the manufacture of sugar and saltpetre. 
Basra is the only town, but there are many large villages, such 
as Nagpura, Jam and TikaHeori in pargaiia Lakhiiesar; Hajauli 
and Dumri in Kopachit; and Turtipar, Nagra, Tari Baragaon 
and Pharsatar in Sikandarpur West. The markets, fairs, schools, 
post-offices and ferries of the tahsil will bo found in the appendix. 

The tract is fairly well supplied with means of communica- 
tion. Through the south runs the branch line of the Bengal 
and North-Western Railway from Mau to Ballia, with stations 
at Ratanpura, Basra, and Chilkahar; while along the western 
borders passes that from Mau to Turtipar and Gorakhpur, tho 
stations being at Kidihdapur, Bilthra Road (Siar) and Turtipar, 
where the railway crosses the river Ghagraby a magnificent bridge. 
The only metalled road is that connecting Rasra with the district 
headquarters, but the tahsil is covered with a network of unmetalled 
roads, most of which are kept in good order. Several of these 
radiate from Nagra, which in old days was the capital of a 
tahsil in the Azamgarh district; they lead to Rasra^ GaxwAr; 
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Sikandarpur, Ubhaon, Ghosi and Mau in Azamgarh, and to 
Ghazipur. The position of the remaining roads will be seen in 
the map. 

RATANPURA, Pargana Sikandaepur West, Tahsil Basra. 

This small village merely deserves mention as possessing a 
railway station, between Rasra and Haldharpur on tlie line from 
Mau to Revelganj. It stands close to the western border of the 
pargana, in 25® 55' N. and 83® 45' E., at a distance of eight 
miles north-west from Rasra, with which it is also connected by 
an unmotalled road running through the village to Haldharpur. 
The station is to the east of the main site, close to the main road 
from Rasra. Ratanpura had at the last census a population of 
80 1 persons, chiefly Brahmans and Rajputs, the former being the 
proprietors of the village, which has an area of 396 acres. The 
place contains a upper primary school, and a small bazar in 
which markets are held twice a week. 


RATSAND, Pargana Kopaciiit East, Tahail Ballia. 

A large village in the north of the pargana lying on the 
east side of the road from Gar war to Khajuri, in 25° 54' N. and 
81® 3' E., at a distance of some twelve miles north-west from the 
district headquarters. It is the principal village of the Ratsand 
taliiqaj which was permanently settled with Karcholia Rajputs, 
and is still held by members of the same clan, who pay a revenue 
of Rs. 875 on an area of 1,318 acres. The population in 1881 
numbered 4,911 souls, and this rose to 5,813 at the following 
census. In 1901, however, a slight decline was observed, the 
total being 5,585, of whom 1,018 were Musalmans. The village 
possesses a large upper primary school, two small indigenous 
schools, a branch post-office, a cattle-pound, and a somewffiat 
important market. There are six looms in the place at the 
present time, and three sugar refineries. 

REOTI, Pargana Khartd, Tahsil Bansdih. 

A town in the extreme east of the pargana, in 25® 61' N. 
and 84® 24' E., at a distance of some ten miles from Bansdih 
and 16 miles from Ballia. The main site stands on the eastern 
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bank of a large lake known as the Reoti Dah, and is approached 
by two unmetalled roads, one leading south-east to Bairia, and 
the other west to Sahatwar. A third road goes south to the 
Reoti station on the railway, about half a mile distant, and 
thence continues to Majhawa. The place has a dirty and over, 
crowded appearance, and suffers from its low situation, all the 
country round being swampy and liable to inundation. The 
population has fluctuated considerably during the past fifty years. 
In 1853 it was returned as 8,955, but by 1865 it had dropped to 
6,979. In 1872 the total rose to 7,700, and again in 1881 it was 
9,933. From this it fell to 8,526 in 1891, while at the last census 
the town contained 8,631 inhabitants, of whom 925 were Musal- 
mans. The latter are mainly Julahas, who turn out largo 
quantities of coarse cloth, much of which is exported to Bengal; 
at present about 75 looms aro at work. Other manufactures aro 
shoes, which are made by Chamars, and palanquins, numbers of 
which aro sent for sale to the Dadri fair at Ballio. Apart from 
this, the trade is purely local and of little importance. Markets 
aro held twice a week in the ba?5ar, and a small fair takes place 
on the occasion of the Dasahra festival. 

Reoti possesses a second-class police-station, a postal sub- 
office, a cattle-pound, an upper primary school, and throe 
unaided indigenous schools. The village lands cover 1,018 acres 
and pay a revenue of Rs. 1,265. The town is the headquarters of 
a tappa and is the principal seat of the Nikumbh Rajputs of this 
pargana. They have, however, lost much of their property and 
influence, and the greater part of Reoti is now in the hands of 
Brahmans and others : some of tho proprietors are non-rcsidont, 
but others have acquired a considerable position in tho place. 

Reoti has been administered since 1873 under Act XX of 
1856. There wore 1,643 houses in 1906, of which 424 were 
assessed, Tho income from tho house-tax for the three preceding 
years averaged Rs. 1,016, giving an incidence of Rs. 2-4-1 per 
assessed house and Re. 0-1-11 per head of population; while the 
total receipts, including the opening balance, were Rs. 1,320. 
The expenditure for the same period averaged Rs. 1,259 the chief 
items being Rs. 643 for the upkeep of the town police foroe> 
Rs. 180 for the maintenance of the conservancy staff, and Rs. 174 
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for local public improvements. Since 1905 an alteration has 
been made in the sy^stera of assessment, the poorer houses which 
wore formerly taxed having been exempted. As in the other Act 
XX towns of the district, the Sanitation Act is in force. 


S AH AT WAR, Pargana Kiiarid, TaJml Bansdih. 

Sahatwar, also called Mahatwar and Mahatpal, is the largest 
town in the pargana. It lies iu 25° 50' N. and 84° 19' E., at a 
distance of six miles south-east from Bans<lih and twelve miles 
from the district headquarters. Through it runs the road from 
Ilallia to Reoti, joined on the east of the town by that from 
Bansdih, while a third leads south to the railway station, about 
Imlf a mile distant, and thence to Haldi in pargana Ballia. Tho 
first road passes through the centre of the town, which is roughly 
quadrangular in shape, and on either side is tho bazar. Tho 
houses are for tho most part substantially built, giving tho place 
a prosperous appearance ; but the neighbouring country is 
awampy, so that the roads are almost impassable in tho rains, 
aud tho unhealthiness of tho climate has of late years caused 
oxtonsivo emigration, which has been accentuated by several 
epidemics of cholera. Tho population in 1853 nuralierod 9,353 
souls, and though this dropped to 8,301 in 1805, tho total had 
risen by 1872 to 8,975, while in 1881 it was 11,024, and ten 
years later 11,519. In 1901 the number of inhabitants had 
declined to 10,784, of whom 758 were Musalmans. Tho latter aro 
mainly Julabas, who carry on their ancestral occupation of 
weaving, some fifty looms being in existence. Thoi*e aro two 
indigo factories belonging to natives of' tho place, and largo 
numbers of palanquins aro male hero for sale at tho Dadri 
fair and elsewhere. The trade is considerable, as tho town is 
favourably situated on road and railway, and serves as a collecting 
and distributing centre for tho surrounding country. Tho chief 
exports are sugar, cloth, shoes and indigo; while tho imports are 
cotton and salt from tho west, and tobacco and piecegoods from 
Bengal, Markets are hold twice a week in tho bazar, and during 
tho autumn months there is a large trade in cattle, A fair of 
little commercial importance takes place at tho Dasahra in 
Kuar. 
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The town contains a police out-post, a post-office, a cattle- 
pound, and a middle vernacular school. The principal inhabit- 
ants are Kinwar Rajputs, Banias and Brahmans. The first own 
most of the tappa of Sahatwar, and still retain most of the village 
lands, which cover 1,273 acres, assessed at Rs. 2,518, though 
small portions have been sold to Kayasths and Bhuinhars. The 
place is said to have been founded by one Mahan t Biles war Nath, 
though the connection of this personage with the name in any of 
its variant forms is not self-evddont. 

Sahatwar is administered under the provisions of the Sanita- 
tion Act and Act XX of 1856, the latter having been put in 
force in 1873. The income is derived, as usual, from the house- 
tax, which in 1906 was levied on 441 out of a total of 1,837 
houses. The average income from this source for the three 
preceding years was Rs. 1,589, which gave an incidence of Re. 
0-2-3 per head of population and Rs. 2-10-4 per assessed house. 
During the same period the total income from all sources 
averaged Rs. 2,017, including the opening balance, and the 
expenditure Rs. 2,216 j the chief heads being Rs. 942 for the 
mainttnaiice of the police force, Rs. 267 for conservancy, and 
Rs. 817 annually for local public improvements. 


SERIYA, Pargana and Tahsil Ballia. 

A village lying in 25° 47' N. and 84° 15' E., some throe 
miles cast of the roa^i from Ballia to Bansdih, and seven milos 
north-east from the district headquarters. It is the prin- 
cipal village of the Ser taluqa, and is frequently known as Ser, 
to distinguish it from* another Seriya near the Suraha Tal and to 
the west of the Bansdih road. The entire estate, which was 
settled in 1790 with Kinwar Rajputs, was purchased by Sheikh 
Farzand Ali of Ghazipur, and subsequently passed into the hands 
of Sadho Lai and Madho Lai, Nagar Brahmans and bankers 
of Benares. The former died, and the whole is now hold by the 
Hon'ble Munshi Madho Lai, who has a residence here. The area 
of the village is 1,694 acres and the revenue Rs. 2,296. It is® 
flourishing place with two sugar factories, a bazar in which 
markets are held on Sundays and Wednesdays, a lower primary 
school, and a small unaided indigenous school. The population 
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at the last census numbered 2,448 souls, including 156 Musalmans, 
the prevailing Hindu castes being Kinwars and Brahmans. 

SHEOPUKDIAR, Pargana and Tahsil 

As its name implies, this village lies in the alluvial belt on 
the banks of the Ganges, being situated in 25® 42' N. and 84° 
13' E., at a distance of some four miles south-east from Ballia, 
with which it is connected by an indifferent road loading on to 
Jauhi. The place consists of twenty -seven scattered hamlets 
which are dotted about the village lands. The area, which is 
liable to constant change, amounted in 1905 to 3,176 acres. For 
some years a large portion of the village lay on the south side of 
the river, being at first an island or chakkiy and this w^as included 
in Shahabad in respect of criminal and civil jurisdiction, though 
the revenue of the whole village continued to be paid in Ballia 
till the constitution of the chakkl as a separate makaL ISheopur- 
diar forms a taluqa of pargana Ballia and is hold by Ponwar 
or Ujjain Rajputs, the different hamlets being named after their 
various Rajput founders. The tradition is that about tw^o 
hundred years ago one of the Dumraon family named Dharu Sah, 
of Bheria in pargana Bhojpur of the Shahabad district, migrated 
to the north of the Ganges and obtained a grant of land from 
the Raja of llaldi. His descendants retained the property intact 
till the mutiny, when one share, belonging to Siddha Singh and 
amounting to one-sixteenth of the whole, was confiscated for the 
rebellion of its owner and purchased by the Dumraon estate. 
The rest is in the hands of Dharu Sah's family, who are for the 
most part in reduced circumstances owing to erosion by the 
Ganges and to protracted litigation with Dumraon on account of 
the chakki in Shahabad. Under an agreement made in 1825 tho 
permanent revenue of the lambari mahal of 3,991 acres amounts 
to Re. 10,001, and the remaining lands, after a deduction of 554 
acres, are assessed quinquennially ab a fixed rate of Rs. 2-10-1 
per acre of cultivated and culturable land. In 1885 tho revenue 
was Rs. 23,789, and at tho last quinquennial revision in 1902 it 
was Rs. 20,347 of which Rs. 1,104 were payable at the Shahabad 
treasury. 
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Tho population of the village fluctuates with its area. In 
1881 it was 9,928, but this fell to 9,332 in 1891, while at the 
following census it was 9,409, including 9,130 Hindus, chiefly 
Rajputs, Bhuinhars and Brahmans, and 279 Musalmans. The 
last are Julahas, who do a large trade in country cloth, some 
60 looms being at work. There is one factory for refining sugar, 
an upper primary school in the hamlet of Bhao Singh, and a 
bazar in which markets are held twice a week.* 


SIKANDARPI^, Pargana Sikandarpur East, Tahsil 

Bansdih. 

Tho old town of Sikandarpur stands in the north-east corner 
of the pargana, in 20° 3' N, and 84° 4' E., at a distance of three 
miles south from the right bank of tho Ghagra, fourteen miles 
from Bansdih, and 21 miles from the district headquarters. 
Through tho north portion passes tho road from Bansdih* to 
Turtipar, and this is joined by two other roads, that on the cast 
leading from Ballia and Gar war, and that outlie west from !Nagra. 
There is no revenue mavtza of Bikandarpur, the site occupying 
the whole or part of several distinct mahals. There are seven 
different muhallaa or quarters, known as Qasba Khas, Domanpura, 
Chak Mubarak, Bhikhpura, Bodha Muaii, Kohillapali Kharwaiis, 
and Kohillapali Kharkasi. 

The place is of undoubted antiquity and was once of great 
importance, as is attested by tho existence of ruins which extoiui 
as far as Kharid, four miles to tho east. These perhaps represent 
the remains of the old Musalman town of Ghazanfarabad, of 
which nothing is known beyond local tradition of the vaguest 
nature. . To tho oast of the Ballia road may be traced the remains 
of a large fort, still known as the Qila Kohna: all that is left 
consists of scattered bricks and fragments of the walls and gates. 
The name of Sikandarpur is said to be derived from Sikandar 
Lodi, who re-established the rule of the Dehli Sultans in these parts, 
after the overthrow of the Jaunpur kihgdom. He was a fierce 
persecutor of tho Hindus, and this fact may account for the tradition 
that when the fort was being built by the Sultan’s officer, the walls 
fell down ; thereupon a local saint gave tho unsaintly advice that 
two Hindu girls should be immured, and this was carried out^ & 
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Brahman virgin being shut up near the western, and a Dusadhin 
near the eastern gate. The spot whore the former met her fate is 
marked by* a templo still standing ; but the place where her 
humbler sister suffered is known merely by a stone, daubed from 
time to time with sendur or rod lead. 

Whatever importance Sikandarpur attained during the days 
of the Lodis appears to have waned under the Mughals, when 
Musalman garrisons were no longer necessary in these parts. 
The town sank to the position of a small local market, noted only 
as the capital of a pargana. It is now in a stationary condition, 
lying off the regular trade routes and possessing but little commerce. 
The only manufactures are those of country cloth, for the produc- 
tion of which some twenty looms are at work, and of itr or otto 
of roses, jasmine, and other flowers, which are grown by Koeris 
in the neighbourhood. At one time there was a considerable 
export of these essences to Bengal, but the industry has waned, 
though tho fields of roses and jasmine are still a striking feature 
in the landscape. 

The population of Sikandarpur in 1853 numbered 5,986 souls, 
and this had risen by 1881 to 7,027, while in 1891 the total was 
7,422. Since that time tho number of inhabitants has not increased, 
but rather tho reverse, the census of 1901 showing a total of 7,414, 
of whom 2,605 were Musalmans — a high proportion for this 
district. Most of them are Julahas, but there are a few old 
families of Sheikhs of good standing. The town possesses a 
police-station, a post-office, a cattle-pound, and a good inspection 
bungalow, one of tho best in the district. The educational 
institutions comprise a middle vernacular school, an aided 
primary school, and two private unaided establishments. Tho 
bazar is in tho centre of the town, the market days being Sunday 
and Wednesday in each week. The only fair is that on the 
occasion of tho Muharram festival, which is attended by some 
9,000 persons. 

Sikandarpur is administered under the provisions of the 
Act XX of 1856, and of the Sanitation Act, the former having been 
in force since 1860. In 1906 there were 1,479 houses in the town, 
and of these 380 were assessed to taxation, or loss than half tho 
number formerly subject to house-tax. The average collections 
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under this head for the threo preceding years were Rs. 1,327, 

giving an incidence of Rs. 2-4-4 per assessed house and Re. 0 - 2-10 

per head of population. The total income for the same period, 
including the initial balance, averaged Rs. 1,689, and the cxpencli- 
ture Rs. 1,326, the principal items being Rs, 750 for the upkeep 
of the town police force, Rs. 252 for the maintenance of the 
conservancy staff, and Rs. 122 for local public improvements. 


SIKANDARPUR EAST Pargana, Tahsil Bansdiii. 

When the district of Ballia was formed in 1879, the old 
pargana of Sikaiidarpur, for many years a part of the Azanigarh 
district, was divided into two portions, of which the eastern and 
smaller was included in the now tahsil of Bansdih. The present 
pargana is of fairly regular shape, being bounded on the west by 
Sikandarpur West of the Rasra tahsil, on the south by the two 
parganas of Kopachit, on the east by Kharid, and on the north by 
the Ghagra, which separates it from Gorakhpur and the Saran 
district of Bengal. Owing to the erratic action of the river, tlio 
area is liable to change from time to time, as con8ideral)le stretches 
of alluvial land are swallowed or thrown up by the stream as it 
takes a southerly or northerly driection. In 1906 the pargana 
covered in all 82,761 acres, the average for the preceding five years 
being 82,361 acres or 128*7 square miles. 

The greater portion of the pargana belongs to the upland 
tract, the remainder consisting in a narrow strip of alluvial soil 
along the Ghagra in the north. Tho high liauk of the river 
approaches close to the stream at Qutbganj in tho village of 
Kathaura, but on either side of this point it recedes, and the land 
is more or less subject to inundation from the annual floods. In 
the portion east of Qutbganj the changes in the channel of the 
Ghagra are both frequent and extensive, resulting in. numerous 
lawsuits and boundary disputes. Five diaraa with an area of 
nearly 6,000 acres, which in former days lay on the Bengal side, 
became attached to this district, to which they were transferred 
by order of Government in March 1873. These lands are in con- 
sequence subject to a temporary settlement and come up for 
periodical revision. The upland tract is generally flat, though 
the surface is interrupted by several drainage depressions. 
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Generally speaking, the level is highest in the north, the land 
8lo])ing gently southwards from the flood bank. It comprises a 
stretch of fertile country, well wooded and thickly populated, 
the soil being for the most part a satuly loam, stiffening into 
clay in the depressions. The village sites are usually to bo found 
on the more elevated spots, while the lower levels are devoted 
almost exclusively to rice cultivation. The chief drainage line 
is that known as the Bahori, which passes through the south of 
the pargana from west to cast, and ultimately joins the Gliagra 
near Maniar. It is joined by another small stream which rises 
to the south of Slkandarpur, the combined waters being frequently 
known as the Bajraha. The surface of the country is dotted with 
numerous swamps and jhils, of which the largest are those at 
Siwaii to the east of Sikandarpur and at Kathaura in the extreme 
north ; both of those are fed by the Ghagra when the latter is in 
flood, and are of considerable value as fisheries. 

Taking the average of the returns for the five years ending 
ill 1900, wo find that the cultivated area of the pargana is 50,502 
acres or 68*6 per cent, of the whole, the proportion closely 
approximating to that of the tahsil generally. Of the romaiudor, 
11,351 acres or lo-9 per cent, are returned as barren, but this 
iududos no los^ than 7,742 acres niidor water and 2,052 acres 
occupied by sites, buildings and roads; so that the actually 
iinculturablo waste is of small extent and comprises chiefly barren 
sand along the Ghagra. The area shown as culturablo amounts 
to 14,447 acres or 17*5 per cent., though under this head come 
the 2,816 acres of grove laud and 2,544 a'lres of now fallow, 
which is left waste but temporarily ; old fallow and culturablo 
Waste proper accounting for less than 8,000 acres, w'hilc much 
of this is of such a character that it would hardly repay tillage. 
Of the two harvests the Jcluirif is the more important, covering 
on an average 38,687 acres, as against 30,140 acres sown in the 
rahi; the double-cropped area averages 22 per cent, of the culti- 
vation, and though this figure is the lowest in the district, the 
proportion has exhibited a marked tendency to increase of late 
years. Rice is the most important crop, occupying 38*5 per 
cent, of the khdrif cultivation, while next comes arhar with 20 
per cent, and sugarcane with 16 per cent., kodon and maize 
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making up the bulk of the remainder. In the rabi peas and 
barley each constitute about 28 per cent, of the total harvest, and 
are closely followed by wheat, sown alone and in combination. 
There is also a fair amount of gram, and a comparatively largo 
proportion of poppy cultivation, the latter amounting to 2*2 
per cent., the highest average in the district. The pargana is 
admirably supplied with means of irrigation, which extends to 
63 per cent, of the area under the plough. This figure is only 
exceeded in Sikandarpur West, Bhadaon, and Kopachit West, of 
which the two last lie wholly in the uplands, while the first 
contains a much smaller proportion of alluvial land, in which no 
irrigation is required. Fully 80 per cent, of the supply is derived 
from wells, and the remainder from tanks, jhils, and the smaller 
watercourses, the ^reas under these different heads varying 
greatly according to the nature of the season. 

The standard of cultivation is generally high, although a 
large proportion of the land is in the hands of high caste tenants. 
Eecent returns show that nearly 30 per cent, is tilled by pro- 
prietors, 25*7 per cent, by tenants at fixed rates, 23*6 per cent, 
by occupancy tenants, and 16*4 per cent, by tenants-at-will, tho 
remainder being either rent-free or held by ex-proprietors. A 
large proportion of the land, amounting to nearly 22 per cent., 
is sublet, both by tho owners and by statutory tenants. Tho 
average sJiikmi rental is Rs. 6-14-10 per acre, as compared with 
Es. 3-5-0 paid by tenants at fixed rates and Rs. 4-1-4 by those 
with rights of occupancy. As is often the case in this district, 
the latter exceeds the rate for tenants-at-will, which averages 
Es. 3-10-3, the reason being that the unprivileged classes 
generally hold only tho inferior lands. The present revenue 
demand for the pargana is Rs. 60,293, while cesses amount to a 
further Rs. 12,667. 

The population at the census of 1881 numbered 100,825 per- 
sons, and this rose to 104,904 at the following census. The last 
enumeration of 1901 showed a slight decline, the total being 
103,537, of whom 92,674 were Hindus, 10,931 Musalmans, and 
82 of other religions. The prevailing Hindu castes are Ahirs, 
Rajputs, Chamars, Koeris and Brahmans. The proportion of 
Musalmans is unusually high, owing to the presence of the only 
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large Muhammadan settlement in the district. This is Sikandar^ 
pur, which is the sole place in the pargana that can be described 
as a town. There are, however, several largo villages, such as 
Duha Behra, Khajuri, Siwan, Pakri, Pur, Lilkar, Kathaura and 
Sisotar. The communications of the pargana are confined to tho 
Ghagra and a few unmetalled roads. The latter comprise that 
from Bansdih to Sikandarpur and Turtipar, following the course 
of the river, and those from Sikandarpur to Nagra and tho district 
headquarters, with a branch leaving the Ballia road at Khajuri 
and thence going to Garwar and to Phephna on the railway. 

The permanent settlement of Sikandarpur took place when 
the pargana belonged to tho Ghazipur district. It then contained 
16 tappaa, and these were transferred to Azamgarh in 1832. 
Five years later tho tappa of Haveli Kharid, consisting of 46 
villages, together with 29 of Kopachit were transferred to Sikan- 
darpur, which remained in Azamgarh till the constitution of tho 
Ballia district in 1879. The present pargana comprises tho 
tappas of Haveli Kharid, Haveli Sikandarpur, Shah Salem pur, 
IMasumpur, and Kharsanda. Tho northern portion was colonised 
at an early date by Musalmans, and tho south by Songar and 
other Rajputs. Tho chief proprietors include the Maharaja of 
Qasim Bazar, who owns the Kantu Babu jagir with an area of 
4,592 acres in this pargana, the Sengars of tappa Shah Salempur, 
the Saiyids of Kot, tho Qazis of Masumpur and Qazipur, tho 
Iraqis of Nawanagar, and the Bhuinhars of Lilkar and Sisotar. 
Altogether, Rajputs own nearly 37 per cent, of the land, Bhuin- 
hars about 23 per cent., Musalmans 20 per cent.. Brahmans seven 
per cent, and Kayasths three per cent., the remainder being in 
the possession of other Hindus. There are in all 222 villages, at 
present divided into 602 W/ahalSf of which five are temporary 
and the rest permanent. Of the latter only 13 are held in single 
zamiTidari tenure, while 113 are joint zaniindari, 244 perfect, 
and 126 imperfect pattidarij and two are bhaiyachara, Tho 
revenue-free area is 4,838 acres, almost the whole of this being 
included in the Kantu Babu jagir. There is also the small 
village of Budha Muafi with an area of 242 acres, holding 
revenue-free in perpetuity by Musalmans ; it forms a portion of 
the township of Sikandarpur. 
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SIKANDARPUR WEST Pargam, Tahsil Raska. 

This is the largest pargana of the district, but it represents 
but a portion of the original fiscal subdivision. The latter, on ' 
its transfer from Azamgarh to the new district of Ballia in 1879, 
was divided between the Bansdih and Rasra tahsils, the part 
assigned to the latter ^receiving the name of Sikandarpur West. 
The tract extends from the Ghagra on the north, beyond which 
lies the district of Gorakhpur, to the Sarju, which forms the 
Ghazipur boundary on the south. To the west lie Azamgarh 
and pargana Bhadaon, and to the east are Lakhnesar, Kopachit 
West and Sikandarpur East. The area, which is liable to vary 
from time to time by reason of the vagaries of the Ghagra, 
amounted in 1906 to 165,590 acres, while the average for the last 
five years is 165,907 acres or 259 square miles. 

In its physical characteristics the pargana generally resem- 
bles Sikandarpur East, as the greater part of it belongs to the 
upland portion of the district and is a tract of homogeneous 
character. The alluvial area along the Ghagra in the north is 
small, and the changes in the configuration of the riparian lands 
are now reduced to comparatively insignificant proportions, tlw 
course of the river having been fixed for some distance by the 
Turtipar bridge and the training works protecting the structure. 
At the same time the low country on either side of Turtipar 
is constantly liable to inundation, the tract so effected extend- 
ing westwards from Ubhaon to the Azamgarh boundary, while 
on the east there is a similar stretch of country in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bilthra and Haldi. Between these two places lies a 
largo irregular jhil, which probably represents an old channel of 
the Ghagra and is connected with that river during the rains. 
The uplands are somewhat higher in the north than in the south, 
but the slope of the country is very slight. Consequently the 
drainage lines arc generally undeveloped, and rather resemble 
disconnected chains of jhila than regular watercourses ; most of 
them are quite dry during the hot weather, but in the rains they 
attain a considerable size and have large expanses of rice cultiva* 
tion on their banks. In the extreme north-west, along the Azam- 
garh boundary, flows the Ahar or Haha, which has its sources iu 
pargana N'atthupur of Azamgarh. It is fed by an ill-defined 
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stream known as the Pharai, which for several miles follows the 
boundary. With this exception the drainage passes into tho 
Sarju, the chief lines being tho Basnahi on tho northern borders of 
pargana Bhadaon ; tho liakra^ which Hows to tho west and south 
of Nagra; and tho Aonra Tal, M'hich passes through the centre of 
tho pargana to the north and east of Nagra. These three lines 
ultimately combine to form the Budhi, Mhich falls into tho Sarju in 
pargana Kopachit East. Tho Sarju itself washes tho southern 
boundary for a short distance, dividing this pargana from Ghazi- 
pur. The defective drainage is further illustrated by the existeiico 
of numerous lakes and jhils dotted over tho face of the country, 
and also by tho presence of sov^eral expanses of barren usar in 
the southern half of the tract. Save for this usar, tho soil is 
generally fertile, consisting of a light, but rich loam in the uplands 
and a strong clay in the depressions, admirably suited for tho 
growth of rice. 

Tho returns of the last five years show that on an average 
107,949 acres, or Go per cent, of the whole, are cultivated, while 
of this some 24 i^er cent, bears a double crop, the latter proportion 
having rapidly increased during late years. Of the remaining 
area 12*3 per cent, is returned as barren and 22*7 pir cent, as 
culturable waste; but both these figures need qualification, as tho 
former consists mainly of laud under water or ojcupied by sites 
and roads, tho actually uiiculturable area being only 2,438 acres ; 
while of the latter 3,749 acres or 2*26 per cent, of the whole 
pargana arc under groves, and 7,804 acres are recent fallow, 
leaving 20,898 acres of old fallow and 3,13G acres of unbroken 
land. This so-called culturable waste is often of little value, 
being in many cases occupied by dhak or scrub jungle or else 
covered with grass, but it is probable that the pargana, more 
than any in the district, admits of some extension of tillage, 
since of late years tho area under cultivation has exhibited a 
distinct decline. With the exception of Kopachit West and 
Bhadaon, this pargana shows a higher proportion of irrigated 
land than any other in the district ; the average area watered 
being no less than 68 per cent, of the cultivation, while in years 
of drought this figure could be largely exceeded, as the construc- 
tion of wells is nowhere difficult* As a rule, wells supply 74 per 
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cent, of the irrigation, the remainder being equally divided 
between tanks and other sources, such as the jhila and water- 
courses, though the extent to which they are utilized depends 
largely on the nature of the season. The JchdTif area averages 
73,349 acres as compared with 60,756 acres sown for the rahi 
harvest. The principal autumn crop is rice, averaging 44*5 per 
cent, of the harvest, and this is followed by sugarcane with 16*3 
per cent., arhar with ton per cent., and kodon with 7*2 per cent. 
In the rahi peas comes first with 40 per cent., this crop being 
commonly sown in succession to early rice, and after this barley 
with 28 per cent, j wheat, both sown alone and in combination, 
with 18 per cent.; and gram, either sown by itself or mixed with 
barley, nine por cent. There is a fair amount of opium cultiva- 
tion, the average being 850 acres. 

The cultivating community generally resembles that of 
Sikandarpur East, though perhaps there is a larger proportion 
of the higher castes. At the present time about 25 per cent, of 
the area is cultivated by proprietors, 12 per cent, by tenants at 
fixed rates, 33 per cent, by occupancy tenants, and 28 por cent, 
by tenants-at-will, the remainder being rent-free or hold by 
ex-proprielDrs. The area sublot is very large, amounting to 
nearly 27 per cent. These ahikmi tenants pay on an average 
Rs. 6-0-7 per acre, while tenants at fixed rates pay only Rs. 3-4-5, 
those with rights of occupancy Rs. 3-11-11, and tcnants-at-will 
Rs. 3-14-0, the last being, as usual, in possession of the most 
inferior lands. The grain-rented area is much larger than in 
any other pargana, and includes much of the land in the neigh- 
bourhood of the ihiU, where the produce is always precarious, 
depending entirely on the nature of the monsoon. The revenue 
demand in 1906 was Rs. 1,22,281, while cesses contributed a 
further Rs. 20,470. The pargana contains 472 villages, divided 
at present into 1,167 Ttiahals* The prevailing form of pro 
prietary right is the joint zarfiindct/icif which is found in 56 
•makals, while of the rest 291 are held by single zamindars, 16 
are bhaiyaohoira, 74 are perfect pattidetri, and 229 come under 
the imperfect variety of the same tenure. Among the Ian 
owning'castes Rajputs predominate, holding 41*6 per cent, of t e 
^landi while next come Mustdmans with 21 per cent.; Brahmen® 
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^ith 13 per cent., Bhuinhars with five per cent., the rest being held 
by other Hindus. 

The population of the pargana in 1881 numbered 184,543 
souls. Ten years later it was 184,192, while at the last census 
the total had fallen to 172,875, of whom 159,380 were Hindus, 
13,490 Musalmans, and five of other religions. The only town 
is Turtipar, which for many years was administered under Act 
XX of 1856. Besides this, Nagra, Tari Baragaon and Pharsatar 
arc villages with a large number of inhabitants, and have been 
separately dosoribed. The pargana is well provided with means 
of communication, though it has no metalled road.. Through the 
western portion runs the line from Mau to Turtipar and Gorakhpur, 
with stations at Kidihdapur, Bilthra Boad (Siar) and Turtipar, 
while through the southern extremity passes that from Mau to 
•Balliaand Revelganj, with a station at Ratanpura on the borders 
of Bhadaon. Most of the unmctalled roads radiate from Xagra, 
which has thus direct communication with Ubhaon on the north, 
Sikandarpur on the north-cast, Garwar on the south-east, Rasra 
on the south, Ghazipur on the south-west, Mau on the west, and 
Ghosi in Azamgarh on the north-west. Parallel to the Ghagra 
in the north runs the road from Bansdih and Sikandarpur to 
Dohri-ghat, passing through Ubhaon, and other roads include 
that connecting Bilthra with the Bilthra road station in the 
.village of Siar; that loading from Pharsatar to the Azamgarh 
border ; and one running north and south through the western 
portion, passing through Bhimpiura, Bilaunjha, and Ratanpura. 

The pargana originally consisted of 16 tupjpOtSj but on its 
transfer from the Ghazipur district to Azamgarh in 1832 four of 
these were added to pargana Nathupur. In 1837 Haveli Xharid 
and Shah Salempur were assigned to Sikandarpur from Kharid 
and Kopachit respectively, these .and four others being formed 
into Sikandarpur East subsequently to the constitution of the 
Ballia district in 1879. The present pargana therefore contains 
the eight tappas of Alapur, Sarayan, Hal<B, Khaira, Muhammad, 
pur, Pharsatar, Ismailpur and Shahpur, to which was added 
Dhaka from pargana Zahurabad of the Ghazipur district in 1883, 
Several of these names show their Musalman origin, especially 
those ift the north j but little is known of the early Mubawmaclaa 
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Mttlements, and the chief event in the history of the pargana was 
the arrival of the Bais Rajputs in 1623. They settled at Nagra, 
and in a short time possessed themselves of the greater portion 
of the tract, conquering both the Musalmans and the other Rajput 
landholders. The dispossessed proprietors afterwards recovered 
much of their estates and were admitted to engage at the permaueut 
settlement, but the Bais still remain the leading family of the 
pargana. Khaira in the north, an old Musalman colony, was 
regained by Hasan Ali after the introduction of British rule, and 
the adjoining tapjpa of Pharsatar, in old days held by Sheikhs, 
was bought up by Khadim Ali of Ghazipur, whose descendant, 
Sheikh Abdul Ahad, is the largest Musalman proprietor in the 
district. Ismailpur in the west is held by Sengars of the 
Barahia subdivision, having boon wrested from the Bais hy 
Chandan Singh of Bishunpura, while another roprosontativo of 
the family obtained the Charauan taluqa. Ilaldi in the north, 
adjoining Khaira, in former days belonged to Chaubaria Rajputs, 
some of whom recovered it from the Bais, their descendants 
now holding the tappa in conjunction with the Sheikhs of 
Pharsatar. Shahpur is owned by Tetiha Bhuinhars, and Alapur 
and Sarayan by Donwar Rajputs, while Muharamadpur still 
belongs to the Bais. Dhaka is mainly held by Rajputs of the 
Sengar clan. Besides those already mentioned, there are fow 
large proprietors in the pargana, the most notable being Munshi 
Madho Lai of Benares, who owns the Kop taluqa, and the 
descendants of the notorious amil Deokinandan Singh, who still 
retain a considerable estate. 

SONBARSA, Pargana Do aba, Tahail Ballia. 

This large village adjoins Bairia on the east, the two sites 
being a mile apart. That of Sonbarsa stands on the south side 
of the road from Ballia to Revelganj, some 21 miles east from 
the former, in 26® 46' N. and 84® 30' E. It belongs to the 
Damodarpur taluqa, oifce held by Lohatamia Rajputs, but nowin 
the possession of the Maharani of Dumraon. The old proprietors 
were in past days noted for their sturdy independence and con* 
tinned resistance to the Ihunraon authorities, and many conflicts 
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the village, which iiicludes a large number of hamlets, is 4,096 
acres, and the revenue demand Rs, 9,405. In 1881 Sonbarsa 
contained 8,714 inhabitants, but the total fell to 7,466 in 1891, 
while at the last census there was a further decline to 7,331, of 
whom 159 were Musalmans. The latter are Julabas by caste, 
and are engaged in weaving, 15 looms being at work at the 
present time. Markets are held weekly in the bazar, which is 
known as Lalganj. Sonbarsa contains an aided school, a dis- 
pensary called the Roberts’ hospital, and an inspection bungalow 
belonging to the Ditoiraon estate. Besides the main road, there 
are two others, one running north-east to Chand Diara station, 
and the other south through Murli Chhapra to the ferry over the 
Ganges leading to Bihia in Shahabad. 

SONWANI, Pargana and Tahsil Ballta. 

A large and straggling village on the northern borders of 
the pargana, situated in 25® 47' N. and 84® 19' E., some four 
miles south of Sahatwar and eleven miles east from Ballia, on 
the road connecting Sahatwar with Haldi. The southern portion 
forms practically a single site with Katahi and Kirpalpur, the 
joint population at the last census being 4,304, while that of 
Sonwani alone was 2,058, including 306 Musalmans. Tho latter 
are chiefly Julahas, and a largo amount of weaving is carried on, 
there being no fewer than 41 looms in the village. Another 
industry is the manufacture of sendur or rod lead. Markets are 
held twice a week in the bazar, and an upper primary school is 
maintained here. The area of the village is 1,025 acres, and the 
proprietor is the Maharaja of Vizianagram. The land is revenue- 
free, having formed part of tho jagir given in 1782 by Warren 
Hastings to Shariat-ullah Khan, whose descendants subse- 
quently sold the property, as already narrated in Chapter III. 

SRINAGAR, Pargana Doaba, Tahsil Ballia. 

A very large village in the north-west corner of the pargana, 
adjoining the Kharid boundary, and situated in 25® 50' N. and 
84®" 26' E., a short distance north of the road from Bairia to 
Reoti, and 24 miles from the district headquarters. Between the 
road and the village runs the railway, the Reoti station being 
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(hroo miles to the west. Srinagari like the rest of the pargana 
lies low, and its lands are annually inundated by the Beoti Dah 
and the Tengraha nala on the north. Besides the main site there 
arc several hamlets, of which four are almost contiguous, while 
the rest are scattered over an extensive area. The total popula- 
tion at the last census was 4,189, of whom all but 14 wore Hindus, 
chiefly Rajputs of the Kakan and Anthaian clans, while Brah- 
mans, Chamars and Ahirs are also well represented. The village 
forms part of the Damodarpur taluqou and is owned by the 
Dumraon estate. For many years it was faftaed by an Anthaian 
named Ilarakh Nath Singh, who became almost ruined by litiga- 
tion with the Maharaja. 

SUKHPURA, Pargana Kharid, Tahait Bansdih. 

This large village gives its name to a taluqa which wa#^ 
settled with Narauni Rajputs in 1790 and is still held by their 
descendants. It lies in 25° 51' N. and 84° 6' E., to the south of 
the junction of the roads from Ballia to Sikandarpur and from 
Garwar to Bansdih, at a distance of seven miles from both 
Ballia and the headquarters of the tahsil. Sukhpura is a flour- 
ishing place, containing two bazars, in which markets are held 
on three days of the week, four sugar factories, twenty looms and 
a large upper primary school. The population, which in 1881 
was 4,218, dropped to 4,130 at the next census, but in 1901 had 
risen again to 4,227, of whom 359 were Musalmans. Rajputs are 
the principal inhabitants. The area of the village is 1,104 acres, 
and the revenue demand is Rs. 993. 


SUREMANPUR, Pargana Doaba, Tahsil 
Ballia. 

A village in the north of the pargana, standing in 25° 49^ 
N. and 84° 29' E., at a distance of 24 miles from the district 
headquarters, and four miles north of Bairia, with which it is 
connected by an unmotalled road leading through Kotwa. It is 
chiefly noteworthy as possessing a station on the railway, which 
passes through the centre of the village ; this station is the nearest 
•.to Bairia and the important bazar of Raniganj in Kotwa, and 
there is a considerable traffic between these markets and tbs 
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Sarah district* The place also possesses a post-office. Sureman- 
pur is owned by the Maharani of Dumraon, who pays a 
revenue of Rs. 1,359 on a total area of 941 acres. The tenants 
are chiefly Brahmans, Rajputs, and Kayasths. The population at 
the last census numbered 1,549 persons, of whom only 14 wore 
Musalmans* 


TARI BARAQAON, Pargana SiKANDAnruR West, 
TahsU Rasra. 

A considerable village lying in 25® 59' N, and 83® 50' E., 
on the south side of the road from Nagra to Bhimpura and 
Azamgarh, at a distance of three miles north-west from Nagra, 
eleven miles from Rasra, and 27 miles from the district hoad- 
l^uarters. Like Nagra, it forms part of taj^pa Muhammadpur, 
and the permanent settlement was made with the Bais Rajputs of 
that place. In 1,828 the village was sold on account of arrears of 
revenue, and purchased by Saiyid Ali Akbar Khan of Patna, 
whose descendants still retain the greater portion, though a small 
share has been recovered by the Bais. The total area is 1,435 
acres, and the revenue Rs. 1,452. Tari Baragaon had a population 
of 3,180 in 1881, but the total has since declined, falling to 3,159 
in 1891, while at the last census it was 2,919, including 174 
Musalmans and a large number of Bais. The place is of little 
importance, though it contains six sugar factories, four looms, 
and an upper primary school. Markets are held here twice a 
week, but the trade is inconsiderable. 

TIKA DEORI, Pargana Lakhnesar, TahsU Rasra. 

A village in the south-east of the pargana, standing on the 
left bank of the Sarju, in 25® 47' N. and 83° 54' E., at a 
distance of five miles from Rasra and some 16 miles from the 
district headquarters. About a mile to the west runs the road 
from Rasra to Lathudih in the Ghazipur district ; the river id 
orossed by a ferry belonging to the zamindara. The population 
in 1881 numbered 2,725, and ten years later it had risen to 2,804 j 
but at the last census a marked decline was observed, the total 
being 2,166, of whom 495 were Musalmans. The principal 
residents are Sengar Bajputs, who have held the village since 
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the permanent settlement : the total area is 874 acres and the 
^revenue Es. 640. Tika Deori possesses a lower primary 
Bchool; a weekly market, a sugar factory and a number of looms 
for weaving country cloth. The embroidery done in the village 
was once of importance. The industry has declined, but there is 
still some output of maenads, gaddie, jhvie or elephant-trap, 
pings, saddles, and jpalH cloths. 

TURTIPAR, Pargana Sikandabpur West, Tahsil Rasra, 
A small town in the north of the pargana, standing on the 
right bank of the Ghagra in 26® 9' N. and 83® 6' E., at a 
distance of 36 miles from Ballia and 20 miles from the tahsil 
headquarters. To the east of the town runs the branch line of the 
Bengal and North-Western Railway, crossing the river by a 
large girder bridge, of which some mention has been made in 
Chapter II. A short distance to the south is the railway 
station, in the village of Siar, close to the road from Sikan- 
darpur to Dohri-ghat ; the latter is joined at Ubhaon by a 
second road running south to Nagra and Rasra. Turtipar was 
for several years linked with Bilthra, so as to form a single town 
for the purposes of Act XX of 1856, but owing to the decline 
of the place the measure was withdrawn in June 1902. The 
population in 1881 numbered 6,307 persons, and this had dropped 
to 4,718 ten years later. At the last census the place contained 
4,600 inhabitants, including 433 Musalmans and a large commu- 
nity of Kandu Banias. This excludes the population of Atwa, a 
small hamlet to the west, in which 617 persons were enumerated. 
There was formerly a large trade in cloth, timber, tobacco, and salt, 
these commodities being imported by the Ghagra and carried 
southwards by a road to Rasra. The railway . has since 
supplanted the road, but the trade has undergone a greet 
decline, especially in the matter of cloth. The only manu- 
facture of the place is that of brass vessels, which have some 
local reputation ; the quantity produced has diminished cf 
late years, as owing to the quarrels between the zaTninda^s 
many of the workers have crossed the river. There is also a salt- 
petre refinery. Markets are held twice a week in the bazar, and 
^t Sonadih; some three miles to the west, a large fair ifl beld 
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annually in Chait and lasts for seven days ; it is in honour of 
Bhagwati, and attracts some 20,000 persons from the neighbour- 
hood, while the gathering affords an occasion for a considerable 
amount of commerce. There is an upper primary school in Turti- 
par, but nothing else of any importance. The place is included 
in the old Musalman ta'ppa of Khaira, so called from a 
village of that name about a mile higher up the river. The 
village lands are 1,221 acres in extent, and are assessed at 
Rs. 927 : the greater portion is still held by Musalman s, 
but a part has passed by purchase into the hands of 
Brahmans. 


UBHAON, Pargana Stkakdarpur West, Tahsil Rasra. 

This small village lies in the north of the pargana, in 26® 
8' N. and 83® 53' E., on the road leading from Sikandarpur to 
Turtipar and Dohri-ghat at a distance of 34 miles from Ballia and 
18 miles from the tahsil headquarters. It is connected with the 
latter by a branch road which here takes off and loads southwards 
to Nagra, while a third runs to Siar or Bilthra Road station. The 
place is only of importance as possessing a police station, located 
at the junction of the roads equidistant from Turtipar on 
the north, Bilthra on the east, and Siar on the south-west. There is 
also a cattle-pound, while there are post-offices at Bilthra and 
Siar. The population at the last census numbered only 536 souls, 
of whom 336 were Musalmans, chiefly Sheikhs. The village is 
included in the old tappa of Khaira, and the Sheikhs are still 
the proprietors, though a portion of land has been sold to 
Brahmans. The total area is 207 acres and the revenue Rs. 144. 
At the beginning of the 18th century the owners were dispos- 
sessed by the Bais Rajputs of Nagra, but they eventually 
recovered their rights by the decree of a British court. 
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Table IV . — Deaths according to cause. 
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• •• 

... 

41,929 


6,638 

409 

17,687 

3,283 

1904 


... 

41,190 

17,417 

32 


14,436 

2,773 

1905 



49,627 

16,929 

2,473 

27 

21,728 

3,031 

1906 

f«« 

... 

34,699 

7,726 

1,609 

48 

18,341 

2.129 

1907 









1908 

• M 

... 







1909 

ft* 








1910 


... 







1911 

ff^ 

... 







1912 

... 

... 







1918 

Ill 

... 







1914 

ut 

tst 
















Table V . — Statistics of Cvitivation and Irrigation^ 1313 Fasti. 


APFESDIX.' V 


Double 

cropped. 

12 

Acres. 

27,679 

21,883 

7,761 

10,986 

1 

^ 00 ^ 0 
»o 00 

© 

x*' 

Hjl 

31,548 

16,066 

47,613 

159,667 

Cultivated. 

Total. 

pH 

fH 

Acres. 

84,546 

66,513 

33,309 

31,088 

CO 

10 “ 

22,778 

109,408 

24,637 

19,022 

i 

10 

!>. 

iH 

il 

■ SSg 

rH 

g 

s 

55 

1 

Dry. 

10 

Acres. 

72,284 

55,617 

17,044 

29,765 

0 

b- 

it' 

fH 

C4 Cl os 

rH p-t (N CS 

CO 0 0 0 

PH N 0 “ CO 

PH ■Tit I-H 

t 

<N 

© 

pH 

is 

uf x" 

!>. X 

X 

OS 

1 

to 

55 

Irrigated. j 

Other 

sources. 

a 

Acres. 

1,244 

35 

594 

106 

a 

t- 

0 

i-T 

i' 

e<f 

S ^ *.2 

CO^CD 
(N rH 

pH 

X CS 

!>. X 

rH X 

iH 

Hf" 

X 

0 

*5s 

I-T 

X 

Tanks. 

X 

Acres. 

250 

1 

1,707 

286 

X <M 0 iC 

CS Cl X 'N 

CC -f -It '01 
pH N ei 

to 

Cl 

X 

-lt“ 

X © 

? 

N ©" 

X 

rH 

x" 

X 

© 

© 

X 

Wells. 


Acres. 

10,768 

860 

13,964 

931 

26,523 

!>. 0 rH CO 
m 01 pH X 

X Cl >0 to 

Cl PH co' 

T|t rH 

l- 

© 

•if 

Cl © 

© 

0-1 

5g 

. © 

rH 

to 

rH 

Canal. 

CO 

Acres. 


: : • ; 


: ; 

; 


Total. 

lO 

Acres. 

12,262 

896 

16,265 

1,323 

29,631 1 30,746 

rH os X cp 

CO X Q <N 
Ht^X^© CS 
pH iC -iT 0 “ 
pH © pH pH 

pH 

CO 

X^ 

hT 

0 

rH 

© 

CS 

X 

0 " 

© 

b- to 

^ S 

X 

X 

0 

s 

© 

OS 

rH 

Cultur- 

able. 


Acres. 

12,289 

7,530 

7.406 

2.406 

X OS pH X 

Cl 0 »C X 

CS 0 © 

i>r ©" x" i> 

X 

X © 

X Cl 
© X 
0 “^'' 

N iH 

X 

1 

■Ht 

-X 

to" 

X 

tH 

Waste. 

CO 

Acres. 

19,746 

22,907 

4,027 

4,148 

50,828 

1^ X to 

0 *>• rH pH 
© pH (N ©^ 

§ 

© 

CO 

X , 

© © 

X OS 
Oj^X^ 
os" pH 

01 iH 

X 

x^ 

X 

X 

©" 

X 

pH 

Total area. 

B 

Acres. 

116,581 

86,950 

44,742 

37,642 

285,915 

X 0 JO 

X OS 0 

X to © w 
-rfT to" N 

X © X X 

269,850 

r'. rH 

iH 

^ X 
© 

S' 

X 

X 

X 

X 

© 

g 

4 

a 

I 

1 

BaUia 

Doaba 

Kopachit East 

Garha 

TabsilBaUia ... 

Lakhnesar 
Sikandarpur West... 
Kopachit West ... 
Shadaon 

Tahsil Basra ... 

Kharid 

Sikandarpur East ... 

Tahsil Bansdih m* 

Total District ... 


18 a 

















ttABLE Vl.— ilr«a in acf S under the princijKd crops^ Tahstt BaZti/U 




1 

i>«r o" os' o Oi fH eo 00 w 

Maize. 


o 

. ^ 3 

aasassssss 

« o> $ 8 o 00 

^*00 IH kO CO CO CO CD 

fH iH tH tH rH iH iH 

A c 

1 

OOOOCO'^NOOOSjHJOCD 

OSO^OSkOflkOCOO 00^ t> 
wNF-rco'e^ CO «©* rH iH 

Sugar- 

cane. 


Total. 

ri CO QO 00 O CD kO ^ O P < 

SSS‘§2SS§aS i 

fH rl f-l fH »H iH r 1 rH 

Opium. 

1,283 

1,272 

1,2S1 

1,026 

966 

1,031 

1,028 

1,002 

801 

1 

29.698 

38,636 

32,040 

2^*676 

30,200 

33,706 

33,396 

22,069 

22,291 

ti 

■s 

IHI 

^ -8 

U 

29,398 

30,825 

28.776 

21,!^3 

22,119 

27,820 

30,543 

26,401 

26.777 

Wheat 

alone 

and 

mixed. 

86.170 

38,435 

37,133 

21.747 

24.688 

37,140 

45,209 

26,459 

30,777 

Total. 

^si. : 1.1 i III 

ko of CD kd" ko” .H qs *> 

«3t>co* 35-<o«coi>^ko 

: 1 

gllliiggiSiiliiiSili 


No ToturuB on account of consns operations. 









Tablje VI — ('continued ). — Area in acres under the principal crops, Tahail Basra. 


APPWnwxi viJ 



* No xetorsB on aocooiit o{ cenBOB operations. 
















TtOT.li! VI (concluded).— jlrea in acres under the principal crops, Tahsil Bansdih. 


idjii Baltia Bistricic 



. J 

lliliiiili 

s's's'ss'a's'a'sa' 

Maize. 

iH rH iH IH »H iH 

1 

Bioe. 

eo »H lo 00 ® 

CO N »H ocT CO*' CO »H eo *sp QO 

cocococoeocococococo 

Arhar. 

ififHeD'ilicaaouO'ifiooo 

^t«cot>.GOOdcoo)t«io 

IM 00 00 l’^’^ »0 Oi 

.-T i> N OS 00 CO ^ w' cd" ?©“ 

1-1 »H fH 

M 

p g 
ec ^ 

OSOStOOflOC^OOGOSOGO 

O CO N rP^OS I-* rH 00 CQ 

w CO CO eo so' CO 00 “ ecT 

Total. 

NCDOSODWtjqS'.JiOOS 

»ocoi'-«osooo^«-tc«'«a« 

00 CO CO^CO^W^CC 

’#* of o' CD** V CO go' 

OOS®r-lrHi-lOOOO 
rH rSiHi— liHi-HrHiH 

1 

g 

% 

o 


Peas. 

15,792 

26,128 

23,993 

•... 

15397 

16,772 

18,324 

20,946 

17,116 

16,634 

Gram 

alone. 

\not^ CO w wo ^ (M os 

t-OOOO ^*-(C(ICO»OSO 

« CO ; 1-l.W CO, CO !N,CQ 

lo" tf ecT* iH w" co' co” of fS 

i-» fH r-* 

Barley 

alone. 

24,155 

24.419 

26,450 

*... 

20,415 

19,462 

26,446 

25,383 

30,630 

31,960 

4 

Wheat 

alone 

and 

mixed. 

iia Jiissg 
s‘a‘a»'?;s'sa'sa 

3 

90,540 

111,623 

112,449 

•... 

83,970 

82,260 

100,229 

106,227 

103,703 

110,682 

Tear. 

i 


No xotuTus on account of census oporatiouSi 






Table VII. — Criminal J ustice. 


APPEHSIZ. 


iz 



Gases under — 

Excise 

Act. 

ud 

iH 

sssssssass 


Opium 

Act. 




Keeping 

the 

peace. 

CO 

rH 

r-l 04 iH (N 


Bad 

liveli- 

hood. 

W 

iH 

gSSgSSigSS 

^ I-H iH 1-1 

o 

Criminal 

trespass. 

»-< 

rH 

»Oi>i-ieO'teoTj»?op 

t>0>Mi-|Oaoat>CPOT 

i 

s 

fl 

d* 

Receiving 

stolen 

property. 

o 

lO ©4 cq ® I-I iH IN O -fP 
e9«DTi<p-j4.pcqc<909 

O 

§ 

o 

Robbery 

and 

dakaiti. 

o 

r-4CQtOiH050t>-TSr-4 
iH IH I-I IH cq N 

'd 

0) 

•4-> 

Q 

o 

00 

155 

165 

164 

178 

126 

150 

160 

144 

111 

§ 

o 

m 

a 

0 

10 

>4 

*8 

1 
i 

}Z5 

Criminal 
force and 
assault. 

B 

Q i-q rH os CO «o 05 
^(Nweococq-jicq-H 

Cattle 

theft. 


ooi>«ococooos»ot>. 

iH iH iH rH IH l> 

Rape. 

1 



Gricvons 

hurt. 


COOSIHOSOCOCOU90) 
rH iH 04 C9 rH rH OS 


Offences 

affecting 

life. 

09 



Offences 

against 

public 

tran- 

quillity 

(Chapter 

VIU). 

04 

94 

77 

164 

218 

153 

156 

123 

65 

79 




■ 




1 






1 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

' 1915 

1916 

i 





















TabIiB Ylllj—OogmzcMe crime. 















Rasba. Ballia* 




Tablb IX.*— demand at swiceBsive setUements, 



Garha 

Kopaehit East... 

Ditto West... 
Lakhnesar 
Bhadaon ... ' 
SikandarpurWest 
Ditto East i 


l.d6|722 

68.429 

88,672 


■ " I 72,0 


20,601 

21,791 26,608 


Bs. 

1,68,024 

68,421 

42,884 

40,696 

80,096 

20,271 


|l.4a,379» 1,62,608 17,381t 1.64,886 17,881t 


Kharid ' ... 1,06,877 ... i, 16,912 


Total Diiiriot „• 





xii Bc^lUa DkivioU 


Table 'K.^Preaent demand for revenue and ceaaea for the 
year 1313 Faali. 







gSgUf 

Fargana and 
tahsil. 

Where inclttdod 


Acreage 

coss. 



in Ain’i^ 
Ahhari, 

Beyonue. 

Total. 

Culti- 

vated. 

Total. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 



Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. a. p. 

Bs. a. p. 

Ballla 

Ballla 

1.63,413 

14,616 

1,67,929 

1 15 9 

1 7 0 

Doaba 

Fatchpur-Blbia 

76,644 

9,107 

86,751 

18 3 

0 15 9 

Eopacbit East... 

Kopacblt 

40,031 

6,207 

45,238 

16 9 

1 0 2 

Gaiba 

Qarba ... 

i 40,634 

4,877 

45,511 

1 7 6 

13 4 

Tabsil Ballla 

««• 

3,10,722 

33,707 

3,44,429 

1 10 10 

L 3 3 

Lakbncsai 

Lakbnosar 

19,649 

3,680 

23,229 

10 4 

0 10 10 

Sikandaipur West 

Slkandarpur ... 

1,22,281 

20,473 

1,42,764 

1 4 10 

0 13 0 

Eopaohit West 

Kopacblt ... 

29,906 

3,939 

33,844 

1 6 0 

0 14 5 

Bliadaon ... 

Bbadaon ... 

26,262 

3.656 

28,818 

18 2 

0 14 3 

Tabsil Basra ... 

... 

1,96,997 

31,648 

2,28,&1>5 

14 9 

i 

0 13 7 

Ebarid 

Ebarid 

1,16,817 

17,766 

1,33,582 

14 6 

0 13 9 

SikandarpurEast 

Slkandarpur and 
Kbarld. 

60,293 

10,217 

70,610 

1 3 11 

0 13 7 

Tabsil Bansdih... 

... 

1,76,110 

27,982 

2,04,092 

14 3 

0 13 9 



• 




• 

Total District... 

Ill 1 

6,83,829 

98,887 

7,77,166 

1 6 11 1 

0 15 8 






1 

— * 




















APPENDIX 
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• Decrease due to abolition of the outatill system. 



BaUia 


Tablb Xll.~8tampg. . 


Year. 

Beceipis from— * 

Total 

charged 

Non- 

Judioial. 

Court fee, 
including 
copies. 

All 

sources. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 . 




Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


1890-91 

••• 

... 

35,234 

84,265 

1,19,609 


1891-92 

... 

... 

33,394 

89,648 

1,23,108 


1892-93 


... 

86,650 

86,564 

1,22,301 

2,711 

1893-94 

fit 

Mt 

87,261 

92,501 

1,29,865 

2,620 

1894-95 

f.t 

... 

44,244 

89,480 

1,88,804 

2,293 

1896-96 



85,378 

89,288 

1,24,766 

1,843 

1896-97 


... 

39,242 

86,460 

1,25,843 

1,831 

1897-98 

... 

o.« 

60,096 

91,619 

1,42,886 

2,404 

1898-99 


... 

88,911 

1,12,688 

1,63,782 

1,998 

1899-1900 


•ft 

89,745 

90,900 

1,32,608 

2,460 

1900-01 

««• 

•M 

48,648 

93,904 

1,44,600 

•8,020 

1901-02 

••• 

ftt 

47,648 

1,00,637 

1,60,232 

4,687 

1902-08 

tN 

fli 

40,607 

96,471 

1,88,186 

3,644 

1903-04 

• M 

f*t 

88,618 

98,944 

1,89,807 

8,767 

1904-05 

... 

Mt 

48,467 

1,06,423 

1,62,068 

4,100 

1906-06 

... 

ttt 

42,608 

1,03,007 

1,47,869 

8,831 

1906-07 

•M 

VM 

42,798 

96,794 

1,41,763 

8,698 

1907-08 

Mt 

•M 





1908-09 


••• 





1909-10 


ftt 





1910-11 

••• 

Mt 





1911-12 

•tt 

Mt ’ 





1912-18 

tM 

ttt 






*DiBOoant only, 













APPENDIX 



BalUa District 


Table XIV. — Income-tax ly TahaUa (Part IV only)* 


Tahsil BalHa. 



Tahsil Basra. 


Under 

Year. 2*^. 


Tahsil Bansdih. 



1890.91... 2\ 

1891- 92... 2- 

1892- 93... 3: 

1893- 94... 3( 

1894- 96... 31 

1896- 96... 3 
1890-97... 3 

1897- 98... 3 

1898- 99... 3 

1899- 1900 3 

1900- 01... 3 

1901- 02... 4 

1902- 03... 4 

1903- 04... 1 

1904- 05... 1 
1906-06... 1 

1906- 07... 1 

1907- 08... 

1908- 09... 

1909- 10... 

1910- 11... 

1911- 12... 

1912- 13... 

1913- 14... 

1914- 16... 
1916-16... 
1916-17... 


293 4,684 If) i 
248 4,676 44 
321 7,086 31 
305 6,122 29 
392 6,361 38 
356 6,768 28 
372 6,034 24 
369 6,764 26 
,369 4,633 29 
)397 4,010 31 
. 383 5,920 26 
. 408 6,640 19 
. 428 6,903 37 
. 164 4,335 33 
. 163 4,288 29 
.142 3,744 28 
. 146 3,802 28 


5,361 1890-! 
4,611 1891-1 
3,736 1892- 
4.054 1893- 
4,856 1894- 
3,793 1,896- 
3,260 1896- 
4,481 1897- 
3,425 1898- 
3,680 1899- 
4,132 1900 
2.977 1901- 
4,381 1902 
3,38] 1903 
4,096 1904 
4,542 L905 
t 4,395 1906 
1907 


-91... 329 U 
-92... 308 t 
1-93... 319!! 
1-94... 304 f 
<-96... 323 ; ( 
;-96... 299 ', < 

J-97...30iN 
r.98... 254 - 
J-99... 277j‘ 
).1900 231! - 


6,575 49 I 
6,177 39 ^ 
6,483 36 ; 
6 , 298'41 - 
I 6,617*44 . 
! 6,115 40 . 



03... 242 
-04... 76 
-05... Ill 

-06... W, 

-07... 125 
-08... 
-09... 


4,175 33 ' 
4,071133 . 
3,745|32 J 
3,961133 . 


2,964^43 i 
2,912 38 i 
3,452 45 i 


I Assessi'es, 














Table XV. — District Board, 


APPENDIX. 


XVII 


Expenditure. 

Debt. 

00 

Ks. 

380 

3S0 

920 

1,600 

Pouods 

i-H 

I'' I- o »-H -i* «iO r* 

. O O I- I'- cr. i". K 

Civil 

works. 

Vi 

. N *2 0^ CC X or O “M M 

»XCOO^j;r-j(NC-, -fnHOOOXc!liei>I 

CO i-i Cl O i >0 I— 1 CO (M o O X W !>- CS 

SS ^ 20 <D o* c <>1 cT o <£' CO otT 

dtNC^]^00CO04 6^l04COCOCOCoi<^T^X-^ 

Mis- 

cella- 

neous. 


. JO so o O ^ »0 CO n (N O CO rP 

• • :<NwOr^^coco 

PqCO’T'^'!^'^ • . -I-H i-Hr-HOiCOCO 

Scien- 

tific, 

&c. 


. Tj* Cl lO OS -fjl 

Medi- 

cal. 

w 

- 

O X >-0 »0 O rp CO Cl OS CO Ol Cfl O lO CO N 

. X CO oj 1'- I-- o: X CO OS 1^ oi »o (M X »o «# 

-t IN CO CO 'M »0 ^ X X 1-. -t lO a- o 

afl io" Ui lo" lO CD l> CD*' CD CD* CD** CC 00 o" OS*' o" cT fH* 

Educa- 

tion. 

i-HCOr-(XOO;JClXi>.»OiN»b(NiNrPi-i,H 

.>ocoosoxcoxcoosciOF-i.-iOcoeocs 

X -P CO CO GO CO »0^ Ol^ In. m X^ Cl (N O 

as x' X GO QC oT Cl M of CO lO cc' Ci -H -f CO** 

i-l»H<-lj-H»H<-<0|iN010l01<NOJSOeOCO-fl 

Illi 

rH 

«,-'NQCOXXOXX(MCOrftt-.OQCO(Nb» 
-^I'.QOlOXCSiOXI'-QCOXCOCO'I’eOlO 
*-^CDCDl-'.COCDl>-OlOS C0^^_^»0^-P^l-^CC^0^01 

*. i-h' i~r I-T r-T fH i-T of 1-4 of 

Contribu- 
tions to 
Provincial 
funds. 

o 

fH 

Ks. 

8,304 

1,353 

1,000 

Total 

expendi- 

ture. 


ooxnxci;dxcsc;coo^-»-'.»-^coi'- 

■/ CD -H CO CO o CD CO X r> CD I- IH l> -rp »D X 

CD 5 oi_ X Cl -i F-i CD Cl >f? o.^ ci^ oi ic x^ 

1-4' Q* o' x' of o' <-f tf oT • 4" o' of I'f i4 cd" igT 

UO ID O rp CD CO »-0 CD' ID CD CD 1.^ X Cl X CO O 

Beceipts. 

Fer- 

ries. 

X 

CD X -H r-f o —1 CD O 

• OI I-. CO CO -t oi c. 

w «r cf of -p i> f-T x" 

W T| 01 '.M 01 —1 OI F-I 

Pounds. 

1 

i'- 1 

. .CO CO cv c. r'- ID CD oi O CO o CO ^ -p i-H 

T, X OI ID ^ <N CO 04 OI CD O C-0 C. X O X CD 

;v; CO Cl OI CO CO -H r-j^ Cl I.- -ij OI rp 

i-f I-T i-f fh' eo' CO co" of CO CO CO CO 

• 

* Civil 
works. 

<£) 

Rs. 

6 

33 

15 

61 

41 

171 

462 

523 

371 

430 

1.111 

1,426 

1,176 

1,216 

1,244 

Mis- 

cella- 

neous. 

O 

cfi’FHWOOCSOIt-OIOIOICOOlTplClWCOX 

JS fi r-i^ y-i r-t Tp-fri--?rHF-l'!p»pi0 2 

3h COCOCOCOCOf-iCMOIW 

Scien- 

tific, 

&c. 


. X O O O 

Medi- 

cal. 

i 

eo 

.eOXXiOiOisHOSp^OOXNCOr-i^^^O 

»OI»0F-H0SI>.Qr-»01XC0Oe0i-H;JOl2CS 

ID eo^ X »o^ Ol X; co^ O © Cl N o 

fH of I-f fh" rf I-f f-T I-T cf cf I-T of of w' -ip W OI 

.S-2 

(M^ 

.IOOI©OIO©©©COWWt-.©NC5Wg2 

aoCSi-HX'Ffr-iOIOIxCSOi-iiDF-^OiJ;-;-'© 

a; iH © CD © © OT l>* O © X Ol *D ®i. 

©'■'jf V'ljT©'' ©''©’■©'' w ©' if tf X X X 

Year. 


189(K91 ... 

1891- 92 ... 

1892- 93 .. 

1893- 94 ... 

1894- 95 ... 

1895- 96 ... 

1896^7 ... 

1897- 98 ... 

1898- 99 ... 

1899- 1900 ... 

1900- 01 ... 

1901- 02 ... 

1902- 03 ... 

1903- 04 ... 

1904- 05 ... 

1905- 06 ... 

1906- 07 ... 

1907- 08 ... 

1908- 09 ... 

1909- 10 ... 

1910- 11 ... 

1911- 12 

1912- 13 

1913- 14 


• Formerly net receipts only were shown. From this year receipts and also expenditure are given, 
t From this year the gross receipts from ferries were for the first time credited to the District Board. 


Table XVI. — Municipality of BaUia» 


xviU 


Ballia District, 


iture. 

Total. 

X 

iH 

09^OXXt>OcpCQC9OCQ'HiHOXt> 

«* roOit^t'^eooaoxxxxxxxiNi^^ 

^ o' oT rH 0 " 04 0 “ -H 04"' o' o' -h" pH Co' N w' 

fH fSpH fHiH rHpHiHPHrH09C9l>^ 

Other 

heads. 

l> 

»OOX040'H‘^WOeD04l'-COO»(a»OpH 
oi O4O4COX09eO'^'^X‘OW^«09»OvOTS 
^ ^IdiOO'— 04 04 04pHOl>-^-l^lO«0^'- 
**‘ r-T i-T P-T PH pH «' CO 04 1> -f 

40 pH 

Public 

In- 

struc* 

tion. 

:o 

pH 

B,* 09-HXXXOOI'»«*Oi-^XWtH^.HW 
^ !>: 04 X ^ r- !NM04pH034HlrJ<FH6(M^ 

^ OXXXt'»l.'»XX04 pH^O^CO^«^pH^eo_^c*a 

pHpHpHpHpHpHpHi-H 

Public 

works. 

kO 

»-i 

MfNCOQXX-fXrJ^OrHXiOOii^O-f! 

„• eO(N<N«5xC9 0 «'-MX'N«OX<MCOCQ 
^ »0 X W p- M »0 pH 0 t>. 40 

^ of pH pH pH p-T p^* pH pH OsT Ol" O** ^ 

‘S'.s’S || 

W 

m i 14 

^ CO^r^xS3?9XOo2M§SNNN 

d 

Con- 

ser- 

vaucy. 

. 04'M*HX09l’^09r^OXC0e0pH04pH'#-H 
® X*HHil^l'-XI>.X^034>0-.009Xe- 
35 04 -H 10 ^ ?o »o^x^ X 0 ^ 0 ^ 0 ^ 0 ^ 40 .H^ 

ph' Oq' IO -m' 09 of M" of CO co“ of of «r m" «' -t' 

Water supply 
and drainage. 

a • V 

■3 « 

S3 

-H 

arO»oOOweo«'pX'M-HXX co«e9 

42 0 (M X X X »0 09 pH 40 0 »0 pH : ; 40 M 59 

Ph pH 09 « pH 09 pH pH iH pH pH • ! CO -4 

1 

‘S< 

0 


WpH09 pH 04pH40 CO 

^ j ^ j rH ; : : : 'i'. : : : 

CO 

Public 

safety. 

0 

. »HXXI>XXOXX09O09C4pH-ftOO4 
aJ 09 X 40 X X t>. 01 -i4 X O Ij- O 59 X X ^ 

HH X^X X^-it 59 X -ft X 'i* X X 

of of 09* of 59 of of of 09 ' 59 " 09 ' of of of of pH 

X i 

cs 

X 

!>. 59 09 pH to 0 0 Hft pjt 0 ‘O X 40 

• 59 X !'• X X pH 10 I'P C4 40 X X 

3 'sf<, X •>:, C9^ *>. ^ 

pHiHrH'rHpHpHOl'rfiHpHpH r-fpHpH'lpf 

Income. 1 

1 

H 

09’^40XQ'itXN040909Or^09XXX 
„• 09pH09I'-OX04XOpHXphO*0 0’^^ 
jS pH X 09^ 0^04 X'?|t4O't09O'^-t 

^ o' o' o' pH o'O' 04 " 0 " pH pH -H cf (O' X" X O O' 
pHpHpHpHpH pHrHpHpHpHpH0909 04 09 

Other 

sources. 

I> 

X 

0409pH09X*fOrItPHe9-HQOXX»0 0 
■ Ot'-O'^-fXlHXTfi-.59O 40 40 »0rHX 

3 05X^O04t0XpHpH09l'» 40 05 W..X^O 

* x'x'tf x' x' x' o' x“ x' I'f !>' of t-. 1.'- ^ X 

pH pH PH X pH 

to 

i 

Bs. 

50,000 

d 

ua 

. 69 0 pH X 40 »0 !>. 0 0 X 40 0 0 ‘O pH 09 

«5 iC:^iori.04pHXxxo9MX3»HX3^,:g 

X 01 09 09pH09pH 09C90| 40 59'^X»>04X^ 
tff pH 

Other 

taxes. 


pH09Xl>.l'-XXXXt^XO^C4^^X 

00* '^C9t^09 4O4O^pHX^34OpHt^40C0^ 

3 c6i>i^04pHpHXOpH040 09_'3i^o9 0^eoO 
^ x'x'x'co x'co of CO x'of 00 HfTx x'x X X 

Tax on 
[louses 
and 
lands. 

CC 

rt : : : : S J : : : : : 5 : i ^ : i 

Octroi. 

09 





1890- 91... 

1891- 92... 

1892- 93... 

1893- 94... 

1894- 95 ... 

1895- 96 ... 

1896- 97 ... 

1897- 98 ... 

1898- 99... 

1899- 1900 

1900- 01 ... 

1901- 02 ... 
1902 03 ... 

1903- 04 ... 

1904- 05 ... 

1905- 06 ... 

1906- 07... 

1907- 08... 

1908- 09 ... 

1909- 1910 

1910- 11 ... 

1911- 12... 

1912- 18... 

1913- 14... 





afpshsix. 


* 1 < 

Table XVII.— of Police, 1906. 


Thana. 

Sub- 

lus^ioc- 

tors. 

Head 

Con- 

stables. 

Con- 

stables. 

1 

Town 

Police. 

1 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

H 


Ballia 


4 

1 

15 

23 


201 

2 

Haldi 


2 

1 

8 

lei 


89 


Bairia 


3 

2 

16 


9 

111 


Garwar 


2 

2 

15 


15 

125 

4 

Korantadih 


2 

2 

14 



78 

2 

Basra 

• •• 

3 

1 

12 


17 


4 

Ubhaon 

M* 

2 

1 

9 

Mt 

aaa 

H 


Nagra 


2 

1 

12 

tea 




Haldharpar 


2 

1 

9 

•M 


68 


Bansdih 

• aa 

3 

1 

11 

tat 

35 

170 


Heoti 


2 

1 

8 


9 

97 


Sikandarpur 

• • • 

3 

1 

11 


11 

105 


Armed Police 

«•« 

1 

13 

94 


taa 



Civil Beaerve 

••• 

6 

16 

40 


taa 

aaa 


Total 

■ 

■ 

44 

274 

23 

96 

1,369 

12 
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Ballia District, 


Table XVIII. — Education. 





Total. 


Secondary education 

Primary education. 

Tear. 


'o 

O 



Scholars. 


Scholars. 



Schools a 
leges. 

Males. 

Females. 

Schools. 

w 

Oi 

QD 

O 

B 

Ph 

OQ* 

*0 

o 

u 

OQ 

ca 

I 

09 

0; 

'S 

a 

r® 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1896-97 

••• 

186 

8,088 

■ 

12 

1,100 


173 

6,954 

14 

1897-98 

... 

126 

6.116 


12 

1,026 


113 

5,051 

15 

1898-99 

... 

134 

6,737 


11 

1,089 

... 

122 

5,598 

17 

1899-1900 


149 

7,060 


11 

1,098 

• •1 

138 

6,962 

19 

1900-01 

• •• 

125 

6,667 

21 

11 

1,270 

• •• 

114 

6,397 

21 

1901-02 

flia 

128 

6,283 

25 

10 

1,033 

• •• 

118 

5,250 

25 

1902-03 

... 

142 

7,604 

... 

9 

1,060 

••t 

133 

6,638 

..t 

1903-04 


142 

7,373 

... 

9 

1,052 

• •• 

133 

6,321 


1904-05 


143 

7,186 


9 

1,132 


134 

6,054 


1906-06 


162 

8,638 

... 

9 

1,278 


163 

7,360 


1906- 07 

1907- 08 

1908- 09 

1909- 10 

1910- 11 

1911- 12 

1912- 13 

1918-14 

1914-16 

1916-16 

1916-17 

iti 

••• 

• •• 

176 

8,940 

195 

9 

1,293 

%'■ 

166 

7,647 

195 
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ZXl 


LIST OP SCHOOLS, 1900, 


Tahsil. 

Pargana. 

Locality. 

Class. 

Average* 

attend* 

anee. 


. 

. Pallia 

High School 

1G3 



Po. 

Middle Vernacular 

72 



Do., Jubilee 

Aided Sanskrit ... 

26 



Patbsli: la. 





Pallia, (xolnganj. 

Aided Municipal, 

42 

- 


Do, Cbauk ... 

Ditto 

63 



Do., W a z i r a - 

Ditto 

41 



pur. 





Do., Haripur.. 

Ditto 

30 



Do., Malihdiim* 

Ditto 

13 



hi. 





Ditto 

Ditto 

10 



Ditto 

Ditto 

22 



Pallia, Debi Ram 

Ditto 

17 



PalhsliaU. 





Plialsuiid ... 

M iddlo Vornacnlar 

112 



Chliata 

Upper Primary ... 

80 



Do. 

Privito 

20 



Do. 

Do. 

10 



Rudrapur ... 

Upper Primary ... 

89 



Sonwaai ... 

Ditto 

48 



llaldi 

Ditto 

40 



Majliavra ... 

Ditto 

32 



Shcopurdiar 

Ditto 

49 



Anjorpur 

Ditto 

60 



Dumri 

Ditto 

48 

Ballia,.. / 

Ballia .... 

Zirabiisti 

Ditto 

32 

. \ 


Agrauli 

Ditto 

44 



Pasarkapur ... 

Ditto 

41 



Nugwa ... 

Ditto 

33 


.. 

Piparpauti 

Ditto 

31 



Rapura 

Ditto 

20 



Puras 

Ditto ... 

27 



8ughar Chhapra, 

Ditto ... 

67. 



Karnai 

Lower Primary .. 

23 



Raj pur 

Ditto 

28 



Sagarpali 

Ditto 

25 



Basantpnr 

Ditto 

24 



Piinsthana 

Ditto 

25 



Soriya 

Ditto 

26 



Do. 

Private 

16 



Janari 

Aided Primary ... 

19 



Gangahra 

. Ditto 

32 



Muhammadpur ... 

Ditto 

31 



Akhar 

Ditto 

28 



Dubhand 

Ditto 

38- 



Hansnagar 

Ditto , ... 

40 ' 



Rampur Tithi ... 

Ditto 

18 



Not Lal'ka-Chha* 

Ditto ... 

36 



pra. 

Badilpur 

Ditto 

85 



Bilahri 

Ditto ... 

82 


L 

Parsia 

Ditto 

26 


\ 

Pabubel 

Ditto 

1 

34 


• Por 1906. 


19a 





BaOAa, BiiMdt, 



Arorage 
Class. attend- 

ance. . 


Ballia — conclude 
BdJ. 


f Garya 
< Ojliwalia 
t Daiini 


Ballia— j 
feonclud- \ 
edj. 


Kopachit East 


Basrfti** 


Lakhnejsar 


Kopachit West 


Bairia 

Do. 

Naraingarli 
Shoopur Kapur 
Diara, 
Bhiisaiila 
Tola Kameswar 
Kai. 

Talibpur 
Daltin Clihapra... 
Karan Cbhapra... 
Sheopur Nauran- 
ffa. 

Qoniha Cbhapra 
Srinagar 
Ibrahimabud 
Sonbarsa 
Naukagtton 
Chirajpura 
I Jamalpur 

Garwar ••• 

Baragaon 
Katsand ... 

Do. 

Do. 

Phephna 
Jigni 
Kopwa 
Shall pur 
Sarayan 

Karon 

Narhi 

Korantadih 

Suhaon 

Katharia 

Tutuari 

Chaura 


Basra 

Do, 

Do. 

Tika Deori 
Sanora 
Jam 
Athila 

Hajanli 

Kureji 

Dnmri 

Chilkahar 


Middle Vernacular 
Private 

Upper Primary... 
Ditto ... 


Lower Primary ... 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Aided Primary ... 

Ditto 

Private 

Do. 

Middle Vernacular 
Upper Primary,.. 

Ditto ... 
Private 
Do. 

Lower Primary... 
Ditto 

Aided Primary ... 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Upper Primary,,, 
Ditto 

Lower Primary ... 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Middle Vernacular 
Aided Primary ... 
Private 

Lower Primary.., 
Ditto M« 

Ditto •„ 

Aided Primary ... 

Upper Primary ... 

Ditto ... . 

Lower Primary ... 
Ditto ... 







Al>KB2n>m 


xxui 


LIST OF SCHOOLS—^ continued ), 


Tahsil. 

Pargana. 

Locality. 

Class. 


^ Bhadaon | 

Chakra 

Baranli 

Upper Primary... 
Ditto 



/ Turtipar 

Birjiura 

Upper Primary 
Ditto ... 



Tari Baragaon ... 

Ditto 



Nagra 

Ditto ... 



Bhimpura 

Ditto .” 



Akhopa 

Ditto 



Haldi 

Narhi 

Lower Primary... 
Ditto ,,, 

Basra— 


Bilaunjha 

Ditto 

(eonolud'l 


Churawan 

Ditto 

ed). 

Sikaudarpur Wests 

Salcmpur 

Ditto 

Pharsatar 

Ditto 



Khali (t par 

Ditto 



Indauli 

Ditto 



Sarai Bharthi ... 

Ditto 



Klianwa 

Ditto 



Bilthra 

Ditto 



Malap 

Ditto ... 



Do. 

Private ... 



Do. 

Do. 



Nagra ... 

Do. ... 



Nohaura 

Turki ... 

Aided Primary ... 
Ditto . 



' Bansdih 

Middle Ycrnacnlar 



Sahatwar 

Ditto ... 



Maniar •„ 

Upper Primary... 



Do. 

Private 



Do. 

Do. 



Do. 

Do. 



Do. 

Do. 



Beoti 

Upper Primary ... 



Do. 

Private .... 



Do. 

Do. ... 



Do. 

Do. 



Karammar 

Upper Primary ... 



Sukhpnra 

Ditto 

Bansdih^ 


Halpur 

Ditto ... 

Kharid 

Mairitar 

Ditto ... 



Kharauni 

Dittp. 



Husainabad ... 

Ditto ... 



Mundiari ... 

Ditto 



Balupur ... 

Lower Primary... 



Barsandi 

Ditto 


* 

Gaighat ... 

Hathaunch ... 

Ditto ... 

Ditto ... 



Jagirsand ... 

Ditto 



Chandpnr ... 

Ditto 



Keora 

Ditto ... 



Surajpura 

Surahift ... 

Ditto 

Aided Primary .... 


s 

Asna 

Ditto 


Average 

attend- 

ance. 


37 

34 

22 

36 

26 

35 
28 
40 
25 
28 
31 

25 
24 
22 
21 
11 

26 
18 
20 
30 
30 
10 

8 

88 

80 

94 

42 

60 

20 

10 

10 

20 

62 

8 

10 

8 

39 
49 

36 

37 
81 
62 
83 
36 
22 

40 
18 
26 
24 
29 
83 
24 
18 






zxhr 


BalUa DisMeL 


LIST OF SCHOOLS— 


Tsliiil. 


Pargana, 


Locality. 


Class. 


Average 

attend- 


ance. 


i 

•B 

cn 

d 

& 




( Sikandarpur East C 


M 





Sikandarpur 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

llusainpur 

Ekail 

Pur 

Kathaura 

Kharaanda 

Bolasri 

Kathauli 

Sisotar 

Baghanri 

Misrauli 

Bahcra 

Pandah 

Nawanagar 

Ditto 


Middle Vernacular 
Aided Primary ... 
Private 
Do. 

Upper Primary ... 
Ditto 

Lower Primary... 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Aided Primary ... 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Private 
- Do. 


37 

48 

26 

20 

84 

43 

42 

24 

13 

28 


46 

35 

41 

20 

16 





AtmSTitt. 


A.— PBOVlNOIAli. 


(i) Ballia oivil station roads 


B.— Looii. 

class roadsy meialledy bridged and drained throughout, 

(i) Ballia to Ghazipur ... 

(ii) Ballia to Bansdih 

(iii) Ballia to Uanumanganj (vide Illy iv) ... ... 

(iv) Ballia railway station road 

(v) Ballia goods-slied road 

(vi) Ballia Kotwali to Satiwara ... 

(Vii) Chit Baragaon station road ... 

(viii) Pheplina to Basra ,,, 

(ixl Bansdih station road ... ... ... 

(x) Bcoti station road ... 


II {K),^8eeond class roadsy unmetalled, bridged and drained 
throughout, 

^i^ Basra to Pardhanpur and Dehma ... ... .. 

(lil Basra to Ghazipur „ 

(iiil Baragaon to Ghazipur 

(iv) Narainpur to Lathudih ... ... „ 


II {fi).’~-‘8ec<md class roadsy unme tailed, partially bridged and 
drained, 

(ij Ballia to Bairia ... ... ... 

' (ii) Ballia to Ijahatwar ... ... 


111,'^Fifth class roads, cleared, partially bridged and drained, 

(ij Bansdih to Piaria ••• 

(ii) Bansdih to Eharauni ... 

(liij Sikandarpnr to Bairia ■ ... ... «.. 

(iv) Sikandarpnr to Hanumanganj (tide I, III) ••• 

(v) Sikandarpnr to Ubhaon 


(yi) Sikandarpnr to Fhophna ..a 

(yii) Sikandarpnr to Nagra ... 

(viii) Nagra to Ubhaon, Tnrtipar and Dohri>ghat 


* Xbjis roadis nnbiidgedat the Sarju riirer. 



itvi 


BaUid Ptdriei, 


BOADSj 1900^ feanelttdedj. 


III* — Fifth data roada, cleared^ partially bridged and drained^ 
(concluded). 

(ix^ Nagra to Basra ... ... ,,, 

(x) Nagra to Garvirar ... ... 

(xi) Nagra to Sidliagar-gliat ... >■ 

(xii) Nagra to Parmandupur ... 

(xiii) Basra to Ualdliarpur ... 

(xiv) Barsar to Idairitar and Dlianpur ... 

(xv) Sukhpura to Bustana ... ... 

'(xvi) Haldi to Chandpur ... ... 

(xvii) Bairia to Buhia ... ... 


IV.-^Sixth claaa roada ^ cleared only* 

I Nagra to Glioai ••• 

I Nagra to Mau •.« ... 

I Basra to Nagpura 
) Piaria to Baragaon ... 

I Piaria to Karon and Narlii ... 

I Bhimpura to Bilaiinjha ... 

\ Bhimpura to Baicha ... ... 

I Matha to Baicha and Bahadurganj 
I Pharsatar to Chakwat ... •••* 

I Shoopur to Jauhi-ghat ••• 

Booti to Bharsota ... ... 

Bairia to Manjhi-ghat ... 

Bairia to Beyelganj 


ICH 2 


Obasd Toiiii 



Ghag^. ? ^ Sarju, Ganges. 


APPEKSIz; 


ZZV& 



Ujiar 
Bharauli 
Bel si pah 


Bilaspur 

Taranpur 

Ballia 

Shcopurdiar ... 
Jauhi ... 
Hansnagar .. 
Farbodhpur ... 
ISarba Chhapra 
'Kauranga 
Damodarpur ... 

Nagpura 
Lakhnosar 
Amghat 
Pardhanpur ... 
Tika Doori ... 
Pipra 

Baiisthana ... 
Nankagaon ...' 
Turtipar 

Karimgnnj ... 
Duha Behra ... 

Qutbganj 
Goshainpur ... 
Farsotam Patti 
Maniar 
Sultanpur 
Nankagaon ... 
Bampnr IMara 


Lakhnosar .. 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto .. 
KopaciiitEas 
Ballia 


Sikandarpnr 

West. 


Sikand:irpuT 

Eastt 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Kharid ... 

Do. 

Do. ... 

Do. 


Do. 

Bansdih 


Man.ngemcnt. Income. 


Bs. 

District Board, ] 

Ditto ... ^6,600 
Ditto ... J 

Private ... ,,, 


District Board, 
Ditto 

Ditto ... 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Private 

Do. 


District Board, 


District Board, 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Private 

Do. 

Do. 


1 1.700 * 











B^nia. 
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XXIX 


MARKETS, 1906. 



Billia Ml 

H:ildi 

Uliarauli ..t 

Nugwa Ml 

St'riya 

Jiu.iri 

Hanuniaiiganj 
r.itkliauli ... 
Shankar pur 
Ithalsaml ... 
Sagarpali 
(toLkahuli ... 
Ojliwalia .., 
Rspuru ^ ... 

Ziruhasti ... 
Duhhnml Kalan 
Dnbhand Khurd 
Math Shco Goshaiu 
Karnai 
Paolirukhia 
Chhata ... 
Htsautpur 
M jhawa ... 

Kal'ip Chhapra 
Middha ... 
Itighuuathpur 


Raniganj 
Suub'ii'sa 
Srinagar ... 
Lalganj ... 

Chhapra 
M idliubaui 
Dokti Ml 
Sripalpur ... 

Garwar 
Barkagaon ,m 
K iinaila 
Ratsand 
Mithwar „■ 

Narbi 

Pipra Mi 
Chaura - 
Suhaon ■ m* 
Daulatpur mi 
K aron „• 
Ujiar. 

Eotwa I., 


Market days. 


Sund:iy and Thursday, 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Monday, Tuesday and 
^ Friday. 

Sunday and Wednesday. 
Ditto. 

Ditto, 

Monday. 

Do! 

Tuesday. 

Do. 

Wednesday, 

Frida y. 

J)o.^ 

Saturday, 

Monday and Tliursday, 
Ditto. 

J)itto. 

Ditto. 

Tuesday and Saturday, 
Ditto. 

Tluirsday and Saturday. 
Tuesday and Friday. 
Wednesday and Saturday, 
Dido. 

Sunday, Monday, Wednos* 
d. y and Tliursday. 
Tuesday and Saturday, 
Friday. 

Sunday and Wednesday, 
J)itto, 

Monday and Friday#, 
Ditto. 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 

Wednesday and Saturday, 
Sunday and Wednesday, 
Saturday. 

Monday and Thursday. 
Ditto. 

Sund ly and Wednesday. 
Tuesday and Saturday, 
Monday. 

Wcdni-sday. 

Friday. 

Saturday. 

Monday and Friday. 
We<fa9ii»day and Saturday. 
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BalUa District. 


MARKETS^ 1Q0G~~-Cc<mtinuedj. 


TahsilJ 


pargana. 


t 

m . 

S) 


11 


Lakbncsar 


Sikandarpur West 


Kopachit West 


Bhadaon 


Kharid 


1 ' 


Village. 


Basra ••• 

Kotwari 
Nagpura 
Tika Deori ... 

Nagpur ... 

Bhikkra 
Athila ... 

Jam ,M I 

Biltbra 
Hathannjha 
Tari Baragaon 
Chandair ... 

Gothwa ... 

Anwari Knlan 
Turtipar (Hanorwar) 
Anwayan 
Sonadih ... 

Malot 
Pharsatar 
Kchdari (Nagra) 
Barsara ... 

Jarwaon ... 

Narhi ... 
Miinjsidpur,,, 

Paras ram pur 
Barwa 

Turtipar ... 
Ratanpura ... 

Parasia ... 

Shcopur ... 
Kishorganj 
Senari Namaria 
Karbadi 
Bubwa ... 

Jatanpur ... 

Jhajbaur ... 

Saraya Nagdaura 

Asanwar ... 
Ghilkahar ... 

Dumri ««« 

Kureri tet 

Hajauli 

Aundi 

Cliakra ... 

Hohiuddinpur 

Oaighat 
Karammar 
Mairitar .«t 
Sukhpura *.« 


Market days. 


Wednesday and Saturday, 
Sunday. 

1 ) 0 . 

Tuesday. 

Monday. 

Friday. 

Tuesday and Friday. 
Sunday and Thursday, 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Monday and Friday. 
Ditto. 

Sunday and Tuesday. 
Wednesday and Saturday. 
Ditto, 

Ditto. 

Tuesday and Friday. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Sunday and Wednesday. 
Ditto. 

Tuesday and Saturday. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Monday and Thursday. 
Ditto. 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 

Monday. 

Sunday. 

Tuesday. 

Thursday. 

Saturday. 

Monday and Thursday. 
Ditto. 

Wednesday and Saturday. 
Ditto. 

Tuesday and Friday. 
Monday and Friday. 

Ditto. 

Tuesday and Saturday. 

« 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Sunday, Tuesday 
Saturday. 



Bnnsdili-^^ concluded). 
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MARKETS, concluded). 



Market days. 


Kharid-^fesMeki* 

ded). 


Sikandarpnr Ea8t> 


' Bansdih ... ... 

Saliatwar ... 

Soinri «.• 

Raj pur ... 

Cliorkhand... ... 

Biragaon ... 

Birnai'bari ... 

Apail ... 

Ganjfpur (Lamhauti) ... 

Shcurampur 

Halpur ... 

Ram pur ... ... 

Maniar ... 

Chandpur ... ... 

Khajuri ... ... 

Rcoti ... 

Hatliaunch... ... 

Pariklira ... ... 

Sultaupur ... ... 

Husainabad ... 

Mundiari ... ... 

f Dtiba Bohra ... 

Sikandarpur ... 

Husainpur... ... 

Kbarsauda ... ... 

Bighauri ... ... 

Magwapar (Duacanganj) 
Garhmal ... 

Masumabad. 

Eanth ..« ... 

Barwa ... 

Chandwa ... 

Isarbhali ... •.. 

Bahcri ... ... 

Fur (Tola GaUra) 

Pur Ehas ... ... 

Gauri ... ... 

Nawanagar... ... 

Sisotar (^Chaube Patbak) 
Siwan Kalan 
Khajuri ..« ... 

Bakhri ••• I 

Qaaipur 


Sunday and Wednesday 
Ditto. 

Sunday. 

Monday. 

Do. 

Do. 

Wednesday. 

Do. 

Thursday, 

Friday. 

Do. 

Do. 

Wednesday and Saturday. 
Monday and Thursday. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Monday and Friday. 
Tuesday and Fri<ky. 
Ditto. 

Sunday and Thursday. 
Ditto. 

Sunday and Wednesday, 
Ditto. 

Ditto, 

Tuesday and Saturday. 

Ditto. 

Sunday. 

Tiiesdiiy, 

Thursday. 

Do. 

I Monday. 
b>iday. 

Saturday. 

Do. 

Monday and Friday. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Tuesday and Friday. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Monday and Thursday, 
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BaUia District. 


FAIRS, 1906. 







Approxi, 

TahBil 

. Pargana. 

Locality. 

Kamo of fair. 

Date, 

mate 

average 

attend- 






anec. 


[ 

Ballia 

Dadri 

Kartik Sudi 16th, 

COO.OOO 


BalUa ..J 

Do. 

Bijai'dasmi ... 

Kuai- Sudi 10th... 

6,000 


Shankar pur 

Mola Bhawani 

Chait Sudi 9lli ... 

6.000 


1 

. Sagarpali ... 

Ghazi Miyan ... 

Ihibi-us*sani 1st, 

3,( 0 

1 

Kopachit 

East. 

Baragaon ... 

Bijai-dasmi ... 

Kuar Sudi 10th... 

4,( ^ 


Garha ••• 

Karon 

Shcoratri 

Pliagun Biidi 13th 

6,000 


> Doaba 

Ranigunj 

Sudisht Baba... 

Aglian Sudi 6th, 

20,000 


1 

Basra 

Kamilla ... 

Kuar Sudi 10th ... 

3,000 


Lakhnesar { 

Lakhnosar ... 

Dargah m. 

Beginning of 

1,000 

iJ 

1 



August. 

& 

Sikandar- 
pur West. 

Sonadih 

Ramnaumi ... 

Chait Sudi 9th 

20,000 


Kopachit 
‘ West. 

Uchora 

Ditto ... 

Ditto .. . 

4,000 



' Bansdih ... 

Dasahra ... 

Kuar Sudi 10th... 

3,000 



Manikpur ... 

Ditto „. 

Ditto ... 

600 



Birnarbari ... 

Ditto 

Ditto 

800 



Sahatwar 

Ditto .„ 

Ditto 

3,000 



Gaighat ... 

Ditto ... 

Ditto „. 

1,500 



Surajpura 

Ditto ... 

Ditto 

300 



Chandpur ••• 

Ditto ... 

Ditto 

2,000 


Kharid 

Middha ... 

Ditto 

[ Ditto 

1,000 



Rooti ... 

Ditto 

Ditto ... 

2,000 



Aghaila 

Ditto ... 

Ditto ... 

1,000 



Asegha 

Shooratri ••• 

Phngun Badi 13th 

4,000 



Chhitauni ... 

Ditto t.. 

Ditto ... 

2,000 



Raj pur 

Ditto' ^ , ... 

Ditto 

2,000 



Balnpur ... 

Ditto y.. 

Ditto ... 

1,000 



Jharkatha ... 

Ditto ,i. 

Ditto ... 

400 



Maniar 

Ektijia 

Baisakh Siidi 8rd 

9,000 


Sikandar- J 
pur East. \ 

^ikandarpur. 

Muharram ... 

Muharram 10th... 

9,000 


ZahidJpur ... 

Dargah Makh* 
dum Sahib, " 

Zil-hija 11th 

4^000 


GAZETTEER OF BALLIA. 


INDEX. 


A, 

t XX of 1856, pp. 132,166, 180, 184, 
188, 234, 244, 248, 260, 263. 266. 
rauli, p. 163. 
riculturo, pp. 31 to 34. 

.ar rivor, pp. 5, 245, 258. 

lirs, pp. 76, 106. 

lasgarh, pp. 4, 213. 

ipur Sariaon, pp. 71, 261, 262. 

luvi^al lands, pp. 3, 4, 6, 119 to 122. 

Qdiiri, p. 176, 

I j or pur, pp. 159, 199. 

ith lians, pp. 76, 89, 189 ; vide also 

Rajputs. 

niM Tal, p. 259. 

daunan, p. 16. 

ea of tho district, p. 1« 

liar, p. 35. 

ya Samaj, pp. 67, 68. 
anwar, p 222. 
hila, pp. 62, 53, 223. 
its, pp, 68, 79. 

.udi, pp. 55, 221. 


B. 


chgotis, p. 76 j vide also Rajputs, 
gliaunch, p. 14. 

Iiaura, p. 163. 
bera river, pp. 6, 266, 
beri river, pp. 6, 214, 218, 255, 
borwar, p. 16, 

iria, pp. 62, 53, 66, 78, 96, 124, IJ 
169, 164, 

if. pp. 71,89, 97, 140, 148, 262; w 
also Rajputs. 

•jra, p. 86. 

.jraba river, vide Babera. 

.kuchi, p. 16. 

■Ilia, pp. 8, 17, 62 , 65 , 81, 66, IS 

136.186,169,166. 

lUia pargan*. pp. 148, 161, 171. 

ijlia tahsil, pp. 109 , 17 ft 

ilupnr, pp, 216, 217, 

mia., pp. 77, 97. 

86. S 

124,186,139, 178, „ ' 

Wwlih tah.il, pp, 109, 180, 
anrthana, pp, 9, 78, 169, 167. 


Baragaon, pp, 66, 68, 66, 68, 73, 136, 
168, 183. 

Birais, p. 79. 

Raranipur, p. 21. 

Rarauli, p. 124. 

Barbais, p. 79. 

Barka Tal, p. 206. 

Barley, p. 36. 

Barmbain, pp. 18, 206. 

Barren land, p. 14. 

Barsari, p. 73. 

Barunan, p. 16. 

Barwars, pp. 72, 93, 97, 140, 207, 234 ; 

vide also Rajputs. 

Basaui pur, pp. 11, 71, 174, 184, 

Basiiabi Tal, pp. 10, 12, 186, 226, 246, 
259. 

Ba 801 * 8 , p. 79. 

Bayars, p. 79. 

Buzidpur, p. 136. 

Bebnas, p. 80. 

Bclsipab, p. Ill, 

Bbadaon purgana, pp, 16, 17, 84, 148, 
185, 

Bhadiura Tarebbapar, p. 16. 

Bbakar, p, 193. 

Bbilsaiid, pp. 63, 66, 134, 187. 

Bhang! 8, p. 67, 

Bbarauli, p. 201. 

Bbars, pp. 77, 120, 128, 139. 

Bbatwalia, pp. 122, 193, 

Bbinipura, p. 261, 

Bbuinbars, j)p. 71, 72, 76, 78, 89, 106, 
140, 200, 239. 

Bbusauli, p. 164. 

Bigahi, pp. 74, 76, 174. 

Bijaipur, p. 74. 

Bijaura, p. Ill, 

Bil iria, p. 61. 

Bilthra, pp. 2, 16, 17, 55, 61, 188. 
Bilauujba, pp. 63, 187, 261. 

Binebhapra, p. 4. 

Binds, pp. 78, 79, 166. 

Birahias, pp 70, 89, 197 ; vide Sengirsr. 
Birds, p. 19. 

Birnarbari, p. 63. 

Bisens, pp. 73, 89 ; vide also Rajputs. 
Blindness, p. 29. 

Boundaries of the district, pp. 1, 111. 
BrahmRn|i :ip, 76^ 89, 106. 



n 


INDEX, 


Bridges, p. 10. 

Budha Muafl, pp. 122, 267. 

Budlii rivet, pp. 10, 12, 218, 221, 245. 
Building materials, pp. 17, 18. 
Bungalows, p. 60. 

Burliganga river, pp. 192, 193. 


c. 


Camels, p. 23. 

Castes, pp. 69 to 82. 

Cattle, pp. 20 to 22. 

Cattle disoaso, p. 23. 

Cattle- pounds, p. 136. 

Census, vide Population. 

Cesses, pp. 122 to 124. 

Chakia, p. lao. 

Chakra, pp. 65, 187. 

Cbamars, pp. 76, 128. 

Cliand'iir, p. 13, 

Cliand Diar.j, pp. 6, 16, 68, 61, 122, 189. 
Chan (Ids, pp. 74. 89 ; vide also Rajputs. 
Chandpur, pp. 124, 190. 

Chandrabansis, p. 75 ; vide also Raj- 
puts. 

Charkaind, pp. 207, 216. 

Charanau, p. 252. 

Chaubarias, pp. 204, 262. 

Chauhans, pp. 73, 82,89; vide also Raj- 
puts. 

Chaunsnghat, p. 145. 

Cherus, pp. 11, 71, 139, 176, 206, 219. 
Chhata, pp. 72, 176, 100. 

Chilkahar, pp. 16, 68, 71, 97, 191,223. 
Chiriakot, p. 240. 

Chit Firozpur j vide Baragaon. 

Cholera, p. 26. 

Christianity, pp. 67, 68. 

Churihars, p. 28. 

Civil courts, p. 109. 

Climate, p. 23. 

Commerce, pp. 51 to 66. 
Communications, pp. 67 to 61. 

Condition of the people, p. 106. 
Cotton-weaving, p. 63. 

Crime, pp, 78, 125. 

Criminal courts, p. 109/ 

Crops, pp. 34 to 37. 

Cultivated area, p. 31. ^ 

Cultivating tenures, p. 8. * - 

Cultivation, pp. 31 to 34. 

Cultivators, p. 106; vide Tenants. 
Cultnrable waste, p. 33. 

D. 


Dabgars, p. 79. 

Badri fair, pp.21, 22, 66, 167. 

Bafalis, p. 82. 

Bahri, p, 16. 

Balan Chhapra, p. 236. 

Bamodarpur, pp. 22, 163, 164, 189, 226. 
Barzls, p. 82. 

Baiela, p. 21, 


Boorhi, p. 179. 

Bhaka, pp. 64, 111, 148, 261, 262. 
Dhobis, p. 79. 

Dialects, p. 83 
Biaras, pp. 8, 7, 8. 

Dighar, pp. 74, 174. 

Bikhits, pp. 72, 140 ; vide also Rajputs, 
Dispensaries, pp. 136,136. 

Distillery, p. 127. 

District Board, p 132. 

Boaba pnrg ina, pjv?, 17, 32, 74, 78, 84, 
110,114, 121, 140, 162, 191. 

Dorns, p. 79. 

Donwars, pp. 71, 78, 89,140, 176,262; 

vide also Rajputs. 

Double-crop pi ug, p. 32. 

Drainage, p. 13. 

Dubband. p. 53. 

Duha Bclira, pp. 61, 92, 196. 

Dukti, pp. 61, 159, 236 
Dumraon estate, pp. 8, 74,76, 88, 90, 174, 
194. 

Dumri, pp. 10, 150, 175, 197. 
Durjanpur, pp. 61, 74, 174. 

Dusadhs, pp. 74, 78, 126, 153, 195. 

E. 


Education, pp. 133 to 135. 
Emigration, p. 65. 
Epidemics, p]). 25 to 28. 
Excise, pp. 54, 127. 
Exports, p. 


F. 


Fairs, pp. 66 67. 

Famines, pp. 24, 43 to 47. 
Faqirs, p. 82 
Fauna, p. 19. 

Ferries, p. 00. 

Fever, p. 20. 

Fiscal History, pp. Ill to 122L 
Fisher ies, pp. 11. 12, 19. 
Floods, pp. 4, 6, 7, 13, 24. 
Forests, pp. 15, 16. 

G. 


Gadariyns, p. 79. 

Gaharwars, p. 76, 

Gahlots, p. 70 ; vide also Raj pntSt 
Gaighat, pp. 74, 91, 174, 198. 

Gandhis, p. 82. 

Gangauli, 169. 

Ganges river, pp. 1, 6 to 9, 60, 120. 
Ganwadh tenure, pp. 76, 89, 98, 173. 

G irari river, p. 12. 

Gar ha pargaua, pp. 17, 84, 111, 148,195 
Garha Tal, pp. 12, 13. 

Garwar, pp. 60, 124, 160, 201, 220. 
Gaurai, p. 221. 

Gautams, p. 73 ; vide also Rajputs. 
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pp- 2. 17. 

lagra river, pp. 1, 4 to 6, 60, 119. 
larauli, p. 176. » 

>at8, p.22. 
ka Tal. p. 18. 
p>ilpur, pp. 74, 174. 
shains, p. 68. 
am, pp. 36, 37. 
oves, p. 16. 
ithauli, p. 63. 

H. 

kha river, p 6 ; vide Ahar. 

ijauli, pp. 66,71,97, 202,221.* 

^Idharpur, pp. 124, 131, 187, 203. 

kldi (iargana Ballia), pp. 8, 60, 61, 

B6, 74, 91, 124, 203. 

kldi (pargana Sikandarpur West), pp. 

13, 144, 204, 261. 

Idi. Raja of, pp. 74, 90 to 92, 151, 174. 
nsiiag ir, pp. 8, 61, 207. 

.numanganj, pp. 11, 17, 62, 97, 205. 
irihobans ; vide Hayobans. 

.rvests, p. 34. 

.thaunj, p. 92. 

lyobans, pp. 74, 89, 00, 140, 174 ; vide 
Eilso Rajputs. 

•alth, p. 26. 

»ights, p. 4. 

imp drugs, p. 128. 

adus, pp. 67, 68 to 79. 

>rse 0 , p. 22. 

isainabad, pp, 63, 206. 

I. 

rabimabad, p. 192. 

•ports, p. 64. 
come-tax, p. 130. 
darpur, p. 222. 
daur, p. 16. 
digo, pp. 36, 61. 
fanticide, pp. 67, 126. 
firmities, p. 29. 
terest, p. 61. 
twari, p. 18. 
i^is, pp. 81, 223. 
rigation, pp, 87 to 43. 
land No. 86, p. 196. 
nail pur, pp. 261, 262. 
aura, pp, 12, 186. 


Juar, p. 85. 

Jultthas, pp. 62, 63, 66, 80, 161. 
Jungles, pp. 16, 16, 


K. 


Kabars, pp. 19, 78, 128. 

Kaithauli, p. 72. 

Kakans, p. 76 ; vide also Rajputs. 
Kalwars, pp. 78, 81. 

Kamkars. pp, 78, 79. 

Kankar, pp. 17, 18. 

Kiintu Biibu jagir, vide Qasim Bazar 
ostato. 

Kapiiri, p. 61, 

Karuminiir, pp. 63,207, 216. 

Karan Chhapra, pp. 192, 193. 

Karaon, p. 10. 

Karcholias, pp. 70, 89,97, 140, 160,223; 

vide also Rajputs. 

Karim g.inj, p. 188. 

Karnai, pp. 139, 174, 207. 

Karon, pp. 199, 201, 208. 

Katebar Nala, pp. 10, 11, 13, 43, 167, 
17l. 

Katbaura, pp. 209, 264, 267, 

Kausiks, pp. 73, 89, 147, 160, 183 ; vide 
also Rajputs. 

Kawal Bab, pp. 12, 14. 

Kayastbs, pp. 67, 78, 89. 

Keora, pp. 21, 63, 209. 

Khadipur, p. 4. 

Kbaira, pp. 261, 262, 267. 

Khairudib, p. 139. 

Khajuri, pp. 210, 267. 

Kbarauni, pp. 72, 210, 216. 

Kharid, pp 144, 148, 211. 

Kbarid parg.-ina, pp. 17, 36, 72, 212. 
Kharid iappa^ p. 147. 

Kharsanda, pp, 217, 297. 

Khawaspur Diara, p. 111. 

Kibdidapur, p 68. 

Kinwars, pp. 72, 89, 97, 140, 175, 190; 

Wdsalso Raj puts. 

Kisbanganj, p. 21. 

Kodon, p. 36. 

Koeris, pp. 77, 106, 

Ko’p, pp, 96, 262. 

Kopachit East pargana, pp.71, 148, 217. 
Kopachit West pargana, pp. 71, 73, 


J. 

girsand, pp. 97, 216. 

•ils, p. 126. 

'»f PP- 63, 228. 

p. 74, 174. 

>. 74, 176. 

8,16, 66,60,208; 
10, 11,89, 48^ 


•muan. 



148, 221. 

Kopwa, pp. 16,221. 

Korantadih, pp. 17, 22, 60, 124, 127, 
161, 224. 

Koris, p. 63. 

Kot, pp. 82, 257. 

Kotwa, pp. 17, 66, 165, 224. 

Kotwari, p. 62. 

Kumhars, p. 78. 

Kun jras, p. 82. 

Karmit, pp, 78, 106. 


Lahsani, p. 62. 

Lakes, pp. 10, 11,1% . . ' ' > 

Lakhnesar^ pp. 189, 226f 2%^ 

Lakhuesar pargaiia/pP',68,' 70,64,149^ 
161,226. ^ . ' ' 
Lakra naZa, pp. 22o,.259. • 

Landowners^ jm. OQ' to 97. - 
Language, n. 88. ' . 

LeVelfi p.,4. ' " ' . 

Lilkar, pp. 16, 78, 257# . ’ 

Lime, p. 18. 

Literacy, p, 184., * 

Literature, p, 88, 

Lobars, p. 78.“ 

Lobatamias, pp. 74, 78, 89, 140, 164, 
196 ; tads aW Rajputs. , 

Luniaa, pp, 68, 78. . 

H- ■ 

Madhobani, p. IM. 

Magistrates, p. 109. 

Mabatwar, ctde jSahatwar. 

Mairitar, pp. 62,' 216, 231;. 

Maiae,, p. 36. 

Majbo's, pp. 72, 200, 210. 

Majbawa, pp. 22, 232. 

Mallabs, pp. 19, 78, 79. 

Maudua, p. 85. . . 

Mangai river, pp. 10, 109. 

Maniar. pp. 2, 62, 66, 68, 61, 66, 72, 97, 
168,233. 

Manufactures, pp. 61 to 64. 

Markets, p. 66. 

Masutnpur, p. 267. 

Matbi, p. 197. 

Meondi Kalan, p. 16. 

Middha, pp. 63, 71, 176. 

Migration, p. 66. 

Minerals, p. 17. 

Mubammadpur, pp. 56, 237, 261. 
Mundiari, pp. 64, 72, 92. 

Mundiari Dab, pp. 6, 12, 213. 
Municipality, pp. 132, 170. 

Munsiis, p. 109. 

Murari Patti, p. 92. 

Murli Cbbapra, p. 236. 

Musalmans, pp. 67, 80 to 82, 9a 97, 141. 
Mutiny. Tbe-— in Ballia, pp. 164 to 160. 

N. 

Nagpur, p. 16. 

Nagpura, pp. 68, 228, 286. 

Nagra, pp. 46, 60, 71, 97, UO, 124^ 186, 
160, 287. 

Nagwa, p. 238. . 

Nais, pp. 78, 82. 

Karainpur, pp. Ill, 189, 289. 
vKaraulias.; vidt Naraunis. . 

Naraunis, pp. 71, 89, 140, 179| ftdf# 

; Also Bajputi. 


97 ^ 10 ^ 200 , 239 , 

28l« .^ 

/Nabkagaon, p.:6l. 4 < , 

JffhntdiiaA, pp, 61, 178, 

.Navigation, ' p pi 4^ 0,- 66, 6Q. 

.KawanagiVr, J»p. 62, 80, 82, 186, 257. 
Naauli.p. 186. v; 

Occupatipns. p. 82. 

Opium, p. 1^. 

A: ^ V- 

Pacb^orias; p. 73 ; eidealso R iputs. 
Pakka-^t, pp. 139, 219 
Pakrj, pp. 2a0. .240, 267. 

Panwars, pp. 76, 89 ; ctds also Rajputs. 
Parbodhpur, p. 66. 

J’ardb an pu r , . pp. 9, 45, . 242. 

Parganias, pp. 109, 110. 

Paribars, p. 71 ; vide also Rajputs. 
Parmatt indpur, p. 61. . 

Parsia ialuqa, p. 164. 

Pasis, pp. 10, 79, 128. 

PAthans, p. 81. 

Patkhauii, pp. 10, 62. 

Peas, p. 37. . 

Perfumes, pp. 61, 82, 258. 

. Pbarai nala, p. 269* 

Pharsatar, pp. 81, 97, 109, 240, 261. 
Miephna, pp. 10, 68, 124, 241. 

. Piaria, pp. 69, 202. 

Pilkbi, p.l6. 

Pipra-gbat, pp, 10, 69. 

Pliigue, p. 28. 

Police, pp. 124, 125. 

Poppy* PP- 87, 129. 

Population, pp 63 to 65. 

Pbst'Offices, p. 131, ■ 

Pottery, p, 61. 

Prices, p. 47. 

Proprietary castes, p. 89. 

Proprietary tenures, pp. 84 to 89. 
Proprietors, pp. 90 to 98. 

Pur, pp. 70, 97, 210, 241;^. 

Q. 

Qasim Bazar esjUate, pp- 12, 92, 122. 
Qassabs, p. 82. 

Qazipur^ pp.,211, 267. 

Qutbganj, pp. 2, 4| 61, 141, 209. 

». 

Bagbubansit, ; Mi also Bajputi. . 

Ragbunathpur, p. 68. 

Raikwars, p. 76 ; side aliO Rajputs# 
Railways, p^ 66, 

; Rainfall, p. 24. ^ 

Bajsgao n, vide Ehaiuuni# „ 




jknmaxfl, p. atio V 

iputi, pp. 2(^ 67, 6aior7jB^ S2i%ei 10& 
89 to. 141, X77, 183.,/..- ^ 

Qgrez, p. 82. . * /. ' ■; 

fiiganj/pp, 66, 67, 10^5; 224, ^ 

ira, pp. 10. 18, 1ft 63, 66, : 60, .^ 80, 
>7,124,127, 182.162,160,242, . . 

ira tahsil, pp.«^16, 109; 244. 
tavpiira, pp - 12, 63, 136, 247.. ’ 

bfaoTB, p. 76 1 vide also Rajputs, 
jsand. pp. 7I..^7. 180, 160,. 226, 24^„ 
^istration, p. 130. . • 

ligiops, pp. 67, es, i " - / > 

[its, pp. 8; 99.> 108 to 106, . . ; 

Dti, pp. 63? 66, 63r 66, 74^ 124, 24*-V 

oti Dah, pp. 12,18. ' 

pura, ‘p. 174, • /. > 

ronue ; Fiscal filstoiy,/ 
be, pp. 11,34,86,87. . 
trers, pp. 4 to 12, 43. • . 

Hds, pp. 66, 69. • 

huapuras, p, 176. . 

"■ . 8 , ■ 

Utvar, pp. 2, 21, 62, 63,- 66, -68, 66, 
r2, 07, 124, 249. • ' 

Uiffa, p. 1^. 
iyids, 'p. 82. 
khel Tal, p. 13. 

It, pp.' 15, 17, 63. 

Ibpetro, pp. 16, 17, 68, 64.. 
rai Kota, p. 111. 
rayan, pp. 61, 224, 261. 
f iya, p. 72. 

k-ju river, pp. 1, 9, 20, 66, 60, 217, 

221 . 

I n, p. 222. 
inra, p. 10. 
ools, pp. 183, 184. 
ts, pp. 68, 80. 

gars, pp. 68, 70, 86, 89, 97, 140, 161, 
60, 228 1 vide also Rajputs, 
iya, p. 260. 

taluqa, pp. 14, 9ft 171, 176, 260. 

I » P» 66, 

ah pur, p p.^1, 262. 

ah Salempdr tappa, pp. 147, 210, 

220. 242, 267. 

ankarpiir, p. 10. 

jcop, p. 22. 

bikhs, p.81. 

bopur, p. 111. 

fopurdiar, pp. g; 16, ?6, 168, 174, 
261. 

itab Diaw, pp, 1, 198. 

pp. 18. 68, 60, 188i aA. 

^achaur, p. 18. 

tan^rpur East pargana, p. 264. 
tandarpur West jArgana^p. 258. 
caria, p,62. 
pp. 67 , 68 . 


Uingahi, pau. ' : 

gisotBT, pp. 78, 267., 
k Sit^ Patti, p. 11 1 . 
giwan, pp. 266, 267. 
gmall-pox. p, 27, 

Soys, pp. 3, 7^ 

.g^iris, p: 79. ■ . ; 

Sonadih, pp. 67, 266. 

Sonars, p. 78, 

Sonbarsa, pp. 60, 186, 165, 262. 

Sonwani estate, pp. 81, 93; 122^ 160, 
174, 263. 

Srinagar, pp. 169, 263. 

"Sxipalpur, p. 164, 

Sta;u]rps,‘p, 129. 

Subordinste tahures, p':98.. 
Su^arcano,.p.36.- 

Sqgar manufactute. pp. lil, 62, 97. 
Suhaon, p, 201. 

Sukhpura; pp. 72,. 160, 202, 216, 264. 
Sultanpur, p. 216. 

Suraha Tal, pp. 9, 10, 11, .20, 37^ 62, 71, 
184. 

Suremanpur, pp. 6ft 184, 264. • 


■ ‘ ■ / ' t; 

Tahsils, pp. 109, 110, 176. 180, 244. 

Taj pur, p.^ 169. 

' Tnkarsand, pp. 97, 174. 

Tnlaji Tal.- pp! 13, 14, 226. 

Tanks, :pp. 89, 42. 

Tari, pp. 16, 128. 

Tari Baragaon, pp.>66, 265. 

Telegraph, p. 131. 

Telis, p. 78. 

Tenants, pp. 98 to 108, 106. 

Tcngonian, p. 18. 

Tengraha river, pp. 6, 12, 189. 

Tenures, p. 76. 

Tetlhas, pp. 76, 78, 89, 262; vide also 
R:ij.pats. 

Thamhanpura, p. 176. 

Tika UecMTi, pp. 62, 228, 266. 

Timber, pp. 16, 18. 

Tiy.irs, p. 79. 

Tola Siwan Bai, p. 124. 

Tons river ; vide Sar jii. 

Topography, pp. 2 to 13» 

Towns, p. 66. 

Trade, pp. 54 to 66, 61. 

Transport, p. 68 ; vide also Cattle. 
Trees, p. 16. 

Xartipur, pp, 4, 17, 62, 64, 160, 266. 

u. 

Ubhaon, pp. 69, 6ft 124, 267. 

Udhopura, p. 92. 

Ujiar, pp. 66, 224. 

Ujjains, pp. 75, 90, 174, 261; vide also 
Rajputs. 

Usar, p$. 8, 1ft 18ft 226, 259. 


INDEX. 
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V. 


Vaccination, ^7. 

Vegetables, p 87. 

Villages, >pp. 7, 66. 

Vital statisttcs, pp. 25, 67. 
Vizianagram. Maharaja of— p. 96. 

w. 

Wftges, p. 48. 

Waste land, p. 14. 

Water-level, p. 39. 


Wazirapur, p. 10. 

Weights and measures, p. 49. 

Wells, p. 89. 

Whfeat, p. 86. 

Wild animals, p, 19. 

z. 

Zahidipiir, p. 211. 

Zaid ci ops, p. 37. 

Zamindars, vide Proprietors. 

Zirabasti, pp. 10. 69, 139, 174 ; W, 
also Hanumanganj. 





